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Dsys. 
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CHURCH  »nd  roWER  at  BRECHIN, 


At  Brechin,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  (lands  ono  of  thofe  lingu* 
lar  monuments,  the  ufe  of  which,  notwithAanding  the  rcfearchea 
of  the  Antiquary,  has  Aill  lemained  unknown.  The  Round  Tower 
is  in  height  about  85  reet  exclufive  of  the  roof,  and  nearly  47  feet  in  exter* 
nal  circumference :  The  roof  is  of  Aone,  with  three  or  four  wdndows  ;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  including  the  vane,  is  100  feet.  It  was  formerly  a  de¬ 
tached  building,  but  is  now  joined  to  the  Church  by  a  fmall  aile.  The  only 
other  monument  of  this  kind  is  at  Abernethy  near  Perth.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  feveral  of  them  in  Ireland.  The  Cathedral  Church,  which  forms  part 
of  this  View,  was  founded  about  the  1 150  by  King  David  I.  The  choir  has 
only  the  two  fide-walls,  with  four  windows  of  the  Sanet  form,  their  arches 
adorned  with  the  nail-head  quatrefoil,  and  fupported  by  a  cluAer  of  three 
Aender  pillars.  The  Nave,  wliich  now  ferves  as  a  pariAi  church,  has  two 
aiies,  and  a  handfame  fquare  Tower  at  the  WeA  end  of  the  North  aile.  The 
length  of  this  church  is  166  feet,  its  breadth  61. 


Grant  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  together  nvith  the  Vale  of  Tempe  in  Theiialy, 
to  Gafpar  Scioppio,  by  the  Sidtan  lachia. 


TH  E  following  curious  article 
has  been  lately  found  among 
the  archives  of  the  family  of  the  Pie- 
rucci  of  Florence.  It  is  an  inAru- 
ment  executed  in  favour  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Stioppius,  by  the  Sultan  la¬ 
chia,  fun  to  Mahomet  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Sultana  £lpar6,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  iAand  of  Cyprus,  and  a  de- 
feendent  of  the  royal  funily  of  the 
Palzologi. 

This  Prince,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  and  profcAlon  of  Chrif- 
tianity  by  fome  Greek  Monks,  to  whom 
his  mother  had  fecrctly  intruAed  the 
care  of  his  education,  endeavoured  to 
avail  himAdf  of  his  right  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  TurkiAi  empire,  at  the 
time  when  his  younger  brother,  Ach- 
met,  mounted  the  throne.  He  appli¬ 
ed  for  fupport  againA  his  brother  to 
moA  of  the  Princes  of  ChriAendom, 
among  others  to  Colino  II.  Grand 


Duke  of  Tufeany.  From  CoAno  he 
obtained  a  fum  of  money  and  other 
confiderable  prefents.  But  thefe  fup- 
plies  proving  infufiicient  to  enable  him 
to  dethrone  his  brother,  or  even  to 
obtain  any  refpe^able  fettlement  in 
Afia,  he  had  recourfe,  a  fecond  time* 
to  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  more  eAeSual  alEA- 
ance.  As  Scioppius  had  confiderable 
credit  with  many  of  the  European 
princes,  and  particularly  with  the  Pope* 
in  whole  fervice  he  had  often  employ¬ 
ed  his  pen  ;  the  Sultan  lachia,  in  or¬ 
der  to  engage  him  in  his  intereft, 
granted  him,  in  the  aborementioiied 
deed,  the  fovereignty  of Attica,  Boeotia, 
and  the  town  Gonna  in  TheAaly. 
He  alio,  in  the  fame  deed,  entered  in¬ 
to  the  moA  flattering  obligations  in 
behalf  of  ChriAianity  and  the  clergy 
of  the  RomiAt  church.  Though  the 
name  and  works  of  Sciotmius  ate  now 
■X  left 


4  Grant  of  Athens  ««/  Thebes,  r»ith  the  Va’e  ijf  Tcrope, 

^efs  generally  known,  yet  in  the  be-  metan  impiety,  and  to  propagate  the 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  he  orthodox  and  Caiholia  faith  of  jefus 
held  an  highly-diAingui(hed  rank  a-  Chrift  ;  we  (land  in  need  not  only  of 
niong  the  literati  of  Europe  by  his  numerous  armies,  abundance  of  pro¬ 
genius,  learning,  and  literary  induf-  vifions,  and  valiant  men  ;  but,  (till 
try.  His  works  compofe  20  folio  more,  of  holy  and  religious  men,  who, 
volumes.  In  the  library  of  the  noble  with  Mofes,  may  lift  up  their  hands 
family  of  the  Picrucci,  there  is  a  com-  on  the  mount  of  contemplation,  wjpilc 
plete  manufeript  copy  of  them,  almoft  we,  vnth  Jofhua,  combat  the  Atrale- 
entirely  in  his  own  hand-writing.  The  kites  in  the  plain.  But  knowing  that 
following  is  a  trandation  of  the  deed  :  you  have  fpent  a  confideralrle  numlrer 
'  We,  Sultan  lachia,  by  the  grace  of  of  years  in  fcveral  different  monadc- 
Cod,  lawful  heir  of  the  Eaftern  em-  ties  ;  that  you  have  written  piore  books 
pire,  to  you,  Gafpar  Scioppio^  our  tlian  any  other  perfon,  in  piaife  and 
well-beloved  friend;  whereas,  fince  we  in  defence  of  monaftic  inftitutions  ; 
lad  enjoyed  the  fweet  confolation,  com-  and  tl^at  you  are  acquainted  with  fe- 
municated  in  your  difcouiTes,  founded  veral  monks  didinguimed  by  their  ex¬ 
on  reafon,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  traordinary  piety,  we  therefore  inrreat 
facred  writings,  we  have  often  refleidcd  you  to  make  indant  aj'plication  to  them, 
on  that  paffage  in  St  Paul,  in  which  that  we  may  obtain  their  tdlidance. 
he  fays,  with  truth,  ‘  The  llgns  of  And  that  you  m^y  be  the  more  dif- 
*'my  apodlelhip  were  wrought  among  pofed  to  perform  to  us  this  important 

*  you,  with  all  patience,  in  llgns,  and  lervice,  we  folcmnly  engage,  by  this 

*  wonders,'  and  mighty  deeds  :  ^hc  writing,  that,  if  favour  our  un- 

*  mortification  of  Jefus  is  made  ma-  denaking.as  foon  as  we  (hall  be  put  In 

*  nifpd  in  my  body,  and  the  life  of  poffelTion  of  the  eadern  empire,  widely 

*  Jefus  Chri(b  in  my  fleflt :  I  carry  belongs  to  us  by  every  right,  both  hu- 

*  about  in  my  body  the  dripes  of  the  man  and  divine  ;  that,  I  fay,  for  the 

*  Lord  Jefus  who  yet  prefumed  glory  of  God,  for  the  hpnour  of  the 
not  to  hope  for  an  happy  Iffue  of  his  catholic  and  orthodox  faith,  for  the 
labours  and  his  preaching,  unkTs  he  falvation  of  millions  of  fouls,  and  for 
were  aided  by  the  prayers  of  holy  the  general  happinels  of  the  human 
men  ;  as  is  exprelTed  in  the  following  race,  we  will  do  the  following  things  ; 
words  :  *  Brethren,  pray  us,  that  the  I.  We  will  cxercife,  not  a  de(jx)- 

*  word  of  God  may  have  free  courfc  dc  power,  but  the  tendernefs  and  au- 

*  and  be  glorified.  Praying  and  watch-  thority  of  a  parent  towards  our  fub- 
‘  ing  thereunto  wath  all  perfeverance,  jefts,  confulting  only  their  fecurity  and 
‘  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  happinefs,  in  obedience  to  that  rule  of 

*  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth  Jefus  Chritl  in  Matth.  xx.  and  Luke 

*  boldly  to  make  known  the  myftery  xxit.  ‘  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of 
*■  of  the  gofpel  :  that  therein  I  may  ‘  the  Gentiles  exercKe  dominion  over 

*  fpeak  boldly  as  I  ought  to  fpeak.  ‘  them,  and  they  that  cxercife  autho- 
*‘Be  inftant  in  prayer,  praying  with  ‘  rity  upon  them  (that  is  to  fay,  thole 

*  and  for  us,  that  God  may  open  to  *  who  cxercife  an  arbitrary  and  defpo- 

*  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  declare  *  tic  power)  are  called  Benefadors, 
‘  the  myftery  of  Chrift,  that  1  may  *  but  you  (hall  not  be  fo  ;  but  who- 

*  make  it  manifeft  even  as  I  ought.’  ‘  foever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
From  the  confidcration  of  thefe  paf-  *  him  be  your  liilnifter  ;  even  as  the 
lages,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that,  in  *  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  mini(^ 
order  to  put  into  execution  our  holy  *  tered  unto,  but  to  mlniftcr,  and  to 
and  glorious  enterprize,  by  which  we  ‘  give  his  life  a  ranfom  for  many.’  So 
xaean  to  deliver  Europe  from  Malio-  we  promife  to  God,  by  a  fpecid  row, 

to 
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ia  be  a  conftant  enemy  to  every  tyran¬ 
nical  and  dcf^xitic  iorni  of  govern- 
rijcnt. 

II.  We  will  fapply  all  the  bilhop- 
rics  in  our  dominions  with  hlftiops 
who  ihall  have  excrcilcd  for  levcral 
years  in  lomc  monalfery,  thofe  virtues 
which  St  Paul  reouires  in  a  bii'hop  ; 
aiul  we  ordain,  by  an  unalterable  de¬ 
cree,  that  no  j>crfon  Ihall  ever  be  rai- 
fed  to  the  olficc  of  a  bilhop,  without 
having  been  a  monk  for  fevcral  years, 
and  having  atteiiiively  lludied  the  ia- 
cred  writings 

III.  Agreeably  to  the  facred  ca¬ 
nons,  we  will  take  care  that  diocefan, 
inerropolitan,  provincial,  national,  and 
general  councils  Ik-,  by  no  means,  ne- 
gjeded  ;  and  we  promife  to  pay  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  decrees,  and  ^o  make 
a  law,  bv  which  we  will  oblige  our- 
felves,  our  children,  and  our  fuccef- 
fors  in  the  empire,  to  pay  fuch  fub- 
mifEon  to  the  council  of  the  church, 
that  if  we  or  they  (hall  happen  to  vio¬ 
late  the  Chridian  form  of  government, 
or  (hall  difeover  any  inclination  to 
rule  with  dcfpotic  power  ^which  Ood 
forbid)  we  may  be  deprived  of  tl^e 
iipperial  power,  and  our  people  may 
be  releafed  from  every  obligation  to 
us  as  fubjei5ls. 

IV.  We  will  take  the  greatefl  care 
to  chcrilh  and  fu]iport  arms  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  particularly  to  encourage  (a- 
cred  and  divine  literature,  in  order 
that  our  empire  may  be  covered  with 
glory  by  a  great  number  of  eminent 
men,  not  only  in  the  art  of  war  both 
by  fca  and  land,  but  ilill  more  in  wif- 
dom  and  erudition  ;  for  as  the  wife 
man  faith  in  the  facred  writings,  ‘  The 
‘  tongue  of  the  w^fe  is  health ;  and 
‘  wifdoin  is  the  health  of  the  world.’ 

V.  The  famous  city  of  Athens, 
the  mother  of  Co  many  heroes,  Ihall, 
by  our  cares,  become  a  nurfery  of  men 
eminent  in  every  virtue  and  in  every 
art  and  fcience  ;  from  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valiant  captains,  of  prudent 
counfellors,  of  (kilful  artifts,  of  pro¬ 
found  philofophers,  and  o:  great  dl- 


'the  Sultan  lachia. 

s'ines,  may  continually  proceed  ;  ar.d 
for  that  purpofe,  we  will  there  e{la-» 
hlifh  three  colleges,  with  fufficient  rC'. 
venues.  The  fiill  (hall  be  the  ColUye 
of  St  George,  into  which  young  peo^e 
of  quality  feail  be  received  ;  who,  af- 
tei  producing  fatista^Iory  evidence  of 
their  noble  birth,  (liall  be  indrutSed  ia 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonic,  Arabic, 
and  other  languages,  according  to  their 
ditTerent  capacities  ;  as  alfo,  in  thing! 
relative  to  political  prudence,  in  peace 
and  war.  'I'hofe  young  people  (hall, 
bcfidcs,  have  mailers  for  riding,  dan¬ 
cing,  fencing,  and  every  other  part  of 
education  which  may  be  neccITaiy  to 
render  a  gentleman  completely  accom¬ 
pli  (bed  for  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
The  fecond  (hall  be  named  St  BazU’% 
College,  into  which  monks  of  the  Greek 
ritual  (liall  be  admitted.  The  third 
(hall  be  called  the  college  of  St  Bene^ 
din,  and  into  it  all  the  monks  of  the 
Latin  ritual  (hall  be  received.  Both 
the  ore  and  the  other  will  behove  to 
be  the  mod  dutiful  fubjtfts  to  be  found 
among  the  whole  monadic  orders. 
They  will  learn  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  .Sclavonic,  and  ArJiic  langua¬ 
ges,  beddes  dignity,  philofophy,  and^ 
mathematics  ;  in  order  that,  being  a- 
gain  didributed  among  the  dificrent 
monadcries  of  their  refiicdlive  orders, 
they  may  teach  their  brethren  what 
they  themfclres  have  learned  at  A- 
thens. 

VI.  As  this  univerGry  of  Athens 
mud  be  the  deared  and  mod  precious 
treafure  in  the  world,  reafon  therefore 
directs  us  to  indru^  it  to  the  care  of 
a  man  of  w  hom  we  are  fully  al^ired, 
that  he  is  drongly  attached  to  us,  and 
that  his  charadler  and  fentiments  are 
analogous  to  our  own  ;  particularly 
who  is  warmly  attached  to  the  catho¬ 
lic  and  orthodox  faith,  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  divine  and  human 
learning.  And  we  are  perfuaded  that 
God  has  chofen  and  prefented  you  to 
us,  to  begin  and  tdabliih  an  inditu- 
tion  fo  important  for  the  fuppott  and 
prefervation  of  our  empire,  as  well  as 

for 


Chamiler  of  DoSlor  Johnfbn,  as  draoan  hj  himfetf 


for  the  general  welfare  of  the  church. 
Wherefore,  by  this  letter,  we  confti- 
tute  and  declare  you  Prince  of  A- 
thens,  Dirciflor  and  Guardian  of  the 
above-mentioned  feminary  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  promile  to  you,  in  verbo  re- 
gis,  that  as  foon  as  we  obtain  polTef- 
non  of  OUT  empire,  you  lhall  be  inveft- 
ed  with  the  fiud  principality  of  A- 
thens,  and  the  whole  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  anciently  CiJIed  Attica  ;  to 
which  principality  we  will,  bclides, 
join  the  duchy  of  Thebes,  with  its 
territory  called  Boeotia  ;  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  with  full  forereign  pow. 
er  to  you  and  the  male  children  pro¬ 
created  or  adopted  by  you,  and  all 
their  lawful  defeerdents  for  ever.  Far¬ 
ther,  for  a  delightful  retirement,  we 
will  bellow  upon  you  the  renowned 
and  beautiful  valley  which  extends 
from  the  city  of  Gonna  in  Thcflaly, 
to  the  Theflalonic  gulph,  anciently 
called  Tempe ;  to  which  vale,  com¬ 
prehending  the  city  of  Gonna,  we 
will  invert  you  with  the  fame  rights 
as  to  the  above-mentioned  principality 
and  duchy  :  and  this  to  the  end  that 
all  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  our 
erteeni  for  your  abilities  and  accom- 


plllhments,  which  are  defervedly  the 
admiration  of  all  Chrirtendom,  and  of 
the  alFedion  with  which  we  return 
your  attachment  to  our  perfon. 

VII.  Whereas  we  have  been  by  you 
alTured  of  the  profound  regard  which 
all  Europe  entertains  for  the  moll  ho¬ 
ly  father  Bencdid,  and  his  moil  glo¬ 
rious  order  ;  we  will  take  that  order 
which  is  fo  highly  the  objefl  of  your 
afTedlion  and  erteem,  under  our  Impe¬ 
rial  protedlion ;  and  we  will  caufe  com¬ 
plete  rellitution  to  Ixr  made  to  it  of 
all  the  monarteries  which  it  formerly 
poifcired  in  our  dominions, .in  order 
that  the  Chrillians  of  the  Latin  ritual 
may  enjoy  proper  opportunities  of  gra¬ 
tifying  their  devout  difpofitions. 

We  folemnly  vow  and  promife  to 
perform  the  above  engagements  as  foon 
as  it  (hall  be  in  our  power.  So  help 
us  God  and  all  his  faints.  In  ttlli- 
mony  whereof,  we  have,  with  our  ow'n 
hand,  affixed  our  ufual  feal  to  this 
deed.  Given  at  Turin,  on  the  15th 
of  Oftober  1633. 

Sultan  lACHtA  Ottoman. 

By  command  of  the  moll  fererfe 
Sultan  Honoaate  TtRANT. 

( Novelle  Letter  arte  di  Firenze.  J 


CharaHer  of  Dr  Johnfon,  as  draoun  by  himfelf. 


IN  perufrng  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

I  have  often  thought  I  traced 
Johnfon  depidling  his  own  mind  fo 
accurately,  fo  naturally  and  faithfully, 
that  I  could  not  refill  the  inclination 
to  make  a  feleflion  of  fome  palTages, 
which,  put  together,  appear  to  form 
an  exad  and  jurt  charafler  of  him. 
And  after  fo  much  has  been  fald  of 
the  Doctor,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  your  readers  to  perufe  a 

CHARACTER  OfDr  JohNSON  “  WRIT¬ 
TEN  BV  HIMSELF.” - “  MutatO  StO- 

fiine  de  te  fabula  narratur'' 

**  His  mifcellanies  contain  a  collec-  - 


tion  of  Ihon  compolitions,  written  fome 
as  they  were  dictated  by  a  mind  at 
leifure,  and  fome  as  they  were  called 
forth  by  different  occafions.  (Vol.  I. 
Cowley,  p.  53.)  His  power  Is  not 
fo  much  to  move  the  affedions,  as  to 
exeicifc  the  underrtanding.  Ip.  56.) 
His  levity  never  leaves  his  learning, 
behind  it,  (p.  61.)  The  plenitude  of 
the  writer’s  knowledge  flows  in  upon 
his  page,  fo  that  the  reader  is  com-  • 
monly  furprifed  into  fome  improve¬ 
ment,  (ibid.)  He  wrote  with  abund¬ 
ant  fertility,  with  much  thought,  but 
with  little  imagery ;  he  is  never  pa- 
theticji  > 
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t)ietic,  and  rarely  fublime,  but  always 
«ither  ingenious  or  learned,  either  a* 
cute  or  profound,  (p.  86.)  He  read 
much,  and  yet  borrowed  little,  (p.  87.) 
He  was  in  his  own  time  confidered  as 
of  unrivalled  excellence,  (ibid.)  He 
is  one  of  thofe  writers  that  improved 
our  tafle  and  advanced  our  language, 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read 
with  gratitude,  though,  having  done 
much,  he  left  much  to  do,  (Denham, 
p.  1 18.)  It  appears  in  all  his  writings 
that  he  had  the  ufual  concomitant  of 
great  abilities,  a  lofty  and  fteady  con¬ 
fidence  in  himfelf,  perhaps  not  without 
fome  contempt  of  others  ;  for  fcarcely 
any  man  ever  wrote  fo  much,  and  prai- 
fed  fo  few.  Of  his  praife  he  was  ve- 
ty  frugal ;  as  he  fet  its  value  high,  and 
confidered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
fecurity  againff  the  wafte  of  time,  and 
a  certain  prefervative  againfl  oblivion, 
(Milton,  p,  130,  131.)  While  he 
contented  himfelf  to  write  [politics], 
he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  confei* 
ence  dictated  :  and  if  he  did  not  very 
vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of  his 
own  pafhons,  and  the  gradual  preva¬ 
lence  of  opinions,  firfl  willingly  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  then  habitually  indulged  ; 
if  objedlions,  by  being  overlooked,  were 
forgotten,  and  defirc  fuperinduced  con- 
viAion  :  yet  he  (hared  only  the  com¬ 
mon  weaknefs  of  mankind,  and  might 
be  no  lefs  fincere  than  his  opponents, 
(p.  151.)  He  taught  only  the  ilate- 
do6trine  of  authority,  and  the  onplea- 
fing  duty  of  fubmiffion  1  and  he  bad 
been  fo  long  not  only  the  monarch  but 
the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almofl  all 
mankind  were  delighted  to  find  him 
defied  and  infnlted  by  a  new  name, 
not  yet  confidered  as  any  man^s  rival, 
(p.  155.)  I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind 
of  re^iedl,  perhaps  onconfeioufly,  paid 
to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers  ; 
every  houfe  in  which  he  refided  is 
biflorically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were 
an  injury  to  negledl  naming  any  place 
that  he  honoured  with  his  prefence, 
(p.  173.) 

His  wtfneft  adrocates  mud  allow. 


that  he  never  fpared  any  alperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  infolence, 
(p.  190.)  He  never  learned  the  art 
of  doing  little  things  with  grace  ;  be 
overlooked  the  milder  excellencies  of 
fuavity  and  fuftnefs  ;  he  Was  a  lion 
that  had  no  (kill  in  dandling  the  kid, 
(p.  218.)  He  was  naturally  a  think¬ 
er  for  himfelf,  confident  of  his  own  abi¬ 
lities,  and  diidainful  of  help  or  hin¬ 
drance.  There  is  in  his  writings  no¬ 
thing  by  which  the  pride  of  other  au¬ 
thors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour 
gained  ;  no  exchange  of  praife,  or  fo- 
licitation  of  fupport,  (p.  262.)  He 
had  watched  with  great  diligence  the 
operations  of  human  nature,  and  tra¬ 
ced  the  e(fefls  of  opinion,  humour,  in- 
terefl,  and  paifion.  From  fucb  remarks 
proceeded  that  great  number  of  fenten- 
tious  didichs  which  have  paifed  into 
converfatien,  and  are  added  as  pro¬ 
verbial  axioms  to  the  general  dock  of 
pradical  knowledge,  (Butler,  p.  280.) 
He  improved  tade,  if  he  did  iH)t  en¬ 
large  knowledge,  and  may  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  Benefadlors  to  £ng- 
lifh  literature,  (Rofeommon,  p.  320.) 
He  palTcd  his  time  in  the  company 
that  was  higfied  both  in  rank  and  wit, 
from  which  even  his  obdinate  fobricty 
did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he 
drank  water,  he  was  enabled  by  bis 
fertility  of  mind  to  heighten  the  mirth 
of  Bacchanalian  ademblies,  (Waller, 
p.  367.)  His  convivial  power  of  plea¬ 
ting  is  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but 
thofe  who  converfed  with  him  inti¬ 
mately,  found  him  not  only  palHonate, 
efpecially  in  his  old  age,  but  refentfiil, 
(p.  382.)  To  fee  the  highed  mind 
thus  levelled  with  the  meaned,  may 
produce  fome  folace  to  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  weaknefs,  and  fome  monifica- 
tion  to  the  pride  of  wifdom.  But  let 
it  be  remmembered,  that  minds  are 
not  levcllAl  in  their  power,  but  when 
they  are  fird  levelled  in  their  defires, 
(Dryden,  vol.  II.  p.  33.)  His  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  time  was  fucb,thathis  name 
was  thought  neceiTary  to  the  fuccefs 
of  every  poeucal  or  literary  perform- 
•BCCc 
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ance,  and  therefore  he  was  engaged 
to  contribute  fortiething,  whatever  it 
might  be,to  many  publications,  (p.  55. ) 

That  converllon  will  always  be  ful- 
peded  that  apparently  comes  with  in- 
tereft.  He  that  never  finds  his  error 
till  it  hinders  his  progrefs  cowards 
wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
to  love  truth  only  for  herfelf.  Yet  it 
may  eafily  happen,  that  information 
may  come  at  a  commodious  time  ; 
and,  as  truth  and  interelf  are  not  by 
any  Fatal  necelfity  at  variance,  that  one 
may  by  accident  introduce  the  other. 
When  opinions  are  ftruggling  into  po¬ 
pularity,  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  o[^fed  or  defended  become  more 
known  ;  and  he  that  changes  his  pro- 
felRon  would  perhaps  hare  changed  it 
before,  with  the  like  opportunities  of 
indru^cion,  (p.6i.)  Seevol.  I.  p.  151. 

The  modefty  which  made  him  fo 
flow  to  advance,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  re- 
pulfed,  was  certainly  no  fufpicion  of 
deficient  merit,  or  unconfeioufnefs  of 
his  own  value  ;  he  appears  to  have 
known,  in  its  whole  extent,  th^  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  charadfer,  and  to  have  let 
a  very  high  value  on  his  power  and 
performances.  He  probably  did  nut 
offer  his  converfation,  becaufe  he  ex- 
pedled  it  to  be  folicited  ;  and  he  re¬ 
tired  ftom  a  cold  reception,  not  fub- 
mifiive,  but  indignant,  w'ith  fuch  re¬ 
verence  of  his  own  greatnefs  as  made 
him  unwilling  to  expofe  it  to  negleft 
or  violation,  (p.  84.)  He  has  been 
deferibed  as  magidcrially  prefiding  o- 
ver  the  younger  writers,  and  alTuming 
the  didributioA  of  poetical  fame  ;  but 
be  who  excels  has  a  right  to  teach  ; 
and  he  whofe  judgment  is  inconted- 
able,  may,  without  ufurpation,  exa¬ 
mine  and  decide,  (p.  8^.J 

His  criticifm  may  be  confidered  as 
general  or  occafional.  In  his  general 
precepts,  which  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  and  the  druflure  of  the 
human  mind,  he  may  doubtlefs  be  fafe* 
ly  recommended  to  the  confidence  of 


the  reader ;  but  his  occafional  and  pai^ 
ticular  pofitions  were  fometimes  inter- 
eded,  fometimes  negligent,  and  fome- 
limes  capricious,  (p.  108.)  His  fcho- 
ladic  acquificions  feem  not  proportion¬ 
ate  to  his  opportunities  and  abilities. 
He  could  not,  like  Milton  and  Cow¬ 
ley,  have  made  his  name  illudriout 
merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions 
but  few  books,  and  thofe  fuch  as  lie  in 
the  beaten  iradl  of  regular  lludy,  from 
which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  himfdf  in  unknown  re¬ 
gions,  (p.  III.)  Yet  it  cannot  be 
faid  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovid^ 
ed  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  lau- 
guilhes  in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works 
abound  with  knowledge,  and  fparkle 
with  illudrations.  I'here  is  fcarce  a- 
ny  fcience  or  faculty  that  does  not 
fupply  him  with  occafional  images  and 
lucky  fimilitudes  ;  every  page  difeor 
vers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainted 
both  with  art  and  nature,  .and  in  full 
pofTcffion  of  great  Itores  of  intclledual 
wealth,  (p.  112;) 

The  power  that  predominated  io 
his  intelledual  operations  was  rather 
flrong  reafon  than  quick  lenfibility. 
Upon  all  occafions  that  were  prefent- 
ed,  he  fludied  rather  than  felt,  and 
produced  fcntimenis  not  fuch  as  na¬ 
ture  enforces,  but  meditation  fupplies; 
With  the  fimple  and  elemental  paf- 
fions,  as  they  fpting  feparatcly  in  the 
mind,  he  feems  not  much  acquaint¬ 
ed  ;  and  feldom  deferibes  them,  but 
as  they  are  complicated  by  the  various 
relations  of  fociety,  and  confufed  Irt 
the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life,  ( p, 
173.)  He  was  a  man  of  fuch  elli- 
mation  among  his  companions,  that 
the  cafutd  cenfures  or  praifes  which 
he  dropped  in  converfation  were  con¬ 
fidered,  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  prefervation,  (Smith,  p.  249.) 
His  phrafes  are  original,  but  they  are 
fometimes  harfh  ;  as  he  inherited  no 
elegance,  none  has  be  bequeathed. 

» 

Clferxations 


,  •  '  ’  Ohprvitthnj  ttf'on  tie  Paflions  ;  Addrejfed  to  the  Toadies. 

I  Think  the  ladies  will  not  accufe  called  the  univerfat  paffion,  The  lore 
me  ot  bufying  myfclf  in  imperii-  ot  Fame, 
nent  remarks  upon  their  drcls  and  at-  I  prefume  no  lady  will  dilavow  this 
tire,  for  indeed  it  is  not  to  tlicir  per-  propenlity  ;  I  would  not  wifli  her  to 
Ions  my  fervices  are  devoted,  but  to  attempt  it ;  let  her  examine  it  how- 
tlieir  minds  :  if  1  can  add  to  them  a-  ever;  let  her  firlt  inquire  to  what  point 
ny  thing  ornamental,  or  take  from  it  is  likely  to  carry  her  before  (he  com- 
thcni  any  tiling  unl>ecoming,  I  fliall  niits  herlelf  to  its  conduit :  if  it  is  to 
gain  my  with ;  tlic  rclt  1  iliall  leave  be  her  guide  to  that  fame  only,  which 
to  their  milliners  and  mantuamakers.  excels  in  falliionsble  difli'pation,  figures 
Now  if  1  have  any  merit  with  them  in  the  firlt  circles  of  the  gay  world, 
for  not  intruding  upon  their  toilers,  and  is  the  loaditone  to  atiraiJl  every 
let  them  (hew  me  lo  much  compiai-  libertine  of  high  life  into  the  fphere 
fance,  as  not  to  read  this  paper  whilll  of  its  ailivity,  it  is  a  traiterous  guide, 
they  are  engaged  in  thofe  occupations,  and  is  feducing  her  to  a  precipice,  that 
which  I  have  never  before  interrupted;  will  fooner  or  later  be  the  grave  of  her 
for  as  1  intend  to  talk  with  them  a  bappinefs :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pro- 
littlje  metaphyfically,  I  would  not  wilh  poles  to  avoid  thefe  dangerous  pur- 
to  divide  their  attention,  nor  lhall  1  be  luits,  and  recommends  a  progrefs  thro' 
contented  with  lefs  than  the  whole.  paths  lefs  tempting  to  the  eye  perhaps, 
in  the  firil  pbee,  I  mull  tell  them,  hut  terminated  by  fuhHantial  comfoits, 
gentle  though  they  be,  that  human  na-  Ihe  may  lecurely  follow  a  propenfity, 
ture  is  fuhjed  to  a  variety  of  patfions  ;  which  cannot  mitlcad  her,  and  indulge 
fome  of  thefe  are  virtuous  paflions  ;  a  palTion,  •  which  will  be  the  moving 
fome,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  alfaid  are  fpnng  of  all  her  actions,  and  but  for 
evil ;  there  are  however  a  number  of  in-  which  her  nature  would  want  energy, 
termediate  propenfities,  moft  of  which  and  her  charader  be  no  otherwife  dif- 
might  alfo  be  termed  palfions,  which  tlnguiOied  than  by  avoidance  of  vice 
by  projxrr  intluencc  of  realon  may  be-  without  the  grace  and  merit  of  any  po- 
come  very  ufeful  allies  to  any  one  lin-  fitivc  virtue.  I  can  hardly  fuppofe,  if  it 
gle  virtue,  when  in  danger  of  being  was  put  to  a  lady’s  choice  at  her  outfit 
overpowered  by  a  holt  of  foes  :  at  the  into  life,  which  kind  of  fame  flie  would 
lame  time  they  are  as  cajiahle  of  being  be  dilHngiiilhed  for,  good  or  evil,  but 
kidnapped  by  the  enemies  of  realos,  that  Ihe  would  at  once  prefer  the  good; 
and,  when  inliiled  in  the  ranks  of  the  I  mull  believe  Ihe  would  acknowledge 
infurgents,  feldom  fail  to  turn  the  fate  more  gratification  in  being  iignalized 
of  the  battle,  and  commit  dreadful  as  the  bell  wife,  the  bed  mother,  the 
havock  in  the  peaceful  quarters  of  the  mod  exemplary  woman  of  her  time, 
invaded  virtue.  It  is  apparent  then  than  in  being  pointed  out  in  all  circles 
that  ail  thefe  intermediate  propenfities  (he  frequents  as  the  mod  falhionable 
are  a  kind  of  balancing  powers,  which  rake,  the  bed  drelTcd  voluptuary  in  the 
feeni  indeed  to  hold  a  neutrality  in  nation  :  if  this  bc  rightly  conjeflured, 
mural  affairs,  but,  holding  it  with  arms  why  will  not  every  woman,  who  has 
in  their  hands,  cannot  he  fuppofed  to  her  choice  to  make,  diredl  her  ambi- 
remaln  impartial  fpedaturs  of  the  fray,  tion  to  thofe  objects  which  will  give  her 
and  thetefure  mull  be  cither  with  us,  mod  fatisfadHon  when  attained  ?  There 
or  againll  us.  can  be  no  reafon  hut  hecaufe  it  im- 

I  lhall  make  myfelf  better  underdood  pofes  on  her  fome  felf-denials  by  the 
when  I  proceed  to  indance  them,  and  way,  which  Ihe  has  rot  fortitude  to 
1  will  begin  with  that,  which  has  been  furniount ;  and  it  is  plain  die  does  not 
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love  fame  well  enongli  to  be  at  much  er  declarations  ;  it  is  the  whet-done, 
pains  in  acquiring  it ;  her  ambition  ujxjn  which  love  lharpcns  and  ptcparcs 
does  not  reach  at  noble  objects,  her  his  arrows  :  if  any  lady  makes  a  cer- 
padion  for  celebrity  is  no  better  than  tain  Ihow  of  Icnfibility  in  company 
that  of  a  buffoon’s,  who,  for  the  va-  with  her  admirer,  he  mud  be  a  very 
nity  of  being  conlpicuous,  fubmits  to  dull  fellow,  if  he  does  not  know  how 
be  contemptible.  to  turn  the  weapon  from  himftlf  to 

Friendlhip  is  a  word  w’hich  has  a  her. «  Now  fenfbility  affumes  a  dilfer- 
rery  captivating  found,  but  is  by  no  ent  chara^er  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
means  of  a  decided  quality ;  it  may  be  fervice  of  benevolence,  or  made  the 
friend  or  foe  as  reafon  and  true  jndg-  centinel  of  modedy  ;  in  one  cafe,  it 
ment  fhall  determine  for  it.  If  I  were  gives  the  Ipr.ng  to  pity,  in  the  other, 
to  decry  all  female  fricndlhips  in  the  the  alarm  to  diferetion  ;  but  whenever 
lump,  it  might  feem  a  harfh  fentence,  it  affails  the  heart  by  foft  fedutdion  to 
and  yet  it  will  forioudy  behove  every  beflow  that  pity  and  relief,  which  dif- 
parent  to  keep  drift  watch  over  this  cretion  docs  not  w  ant  and  purity  ought 
propenfity  in  the  early  movements  of  not  to  grant,  it  (hould  be  treated  as  a 
the  female  mind.  1  am  not  diijwfcd  renegade  and  a  fpy,  which,  under  the 
to  expatiate  uf<OD  its  dangers  very  par-  mafic  of  charity,  would  impofe  upon 
ticular'y  ;  they  are  fufficiently  known  credulity  for  the  vilell  puqiofes,  and 
to  people  of  experience  and  diferetion ;  betray  the  heart  by  flattering  it  to  its 
but  attachments  mud  be  Itemmcd  in  ruin. 

their  beginnings  ;  keep  off  correfpond-  Vanity  is  a  paflr.on,  to  which  I  think 
«nts  from  your  daughters  as  you  would  I  am  very  complaifant,  when  1  admit 
keep  off  the  pedilence :  romantic  mif-  it  to  a  place  amongd  thefe  convertible 
fes,  fentimcntal  novclids,  and  ferib-  propcnmics,  for  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
bling  pedants,  overturn  each  others  do  to  find  any  occupation  for  it  in  the 
heads  with  fuch  eternal  rhapfodies  a-  family  concerns  of  virtue  ;  perhaps  if 
bout  friendfliip,  and  refine  upon  non-  1  had  not  known  Vaneffa  I  fhould  not 
lenfc  with  fuch  an  affeftation  of  en-  pay  it  even  this  fmall  compliment  :  it 
thufiafm,  that  if  it  has  not  been  the  can,  however,  do  (bine  under-oflices  in 
parent’s  dudy  to  take  early  precautions  the  houfehold  of  generofity,  of  chear- 
againd  all  fuch  growing  propenfities,  fulnefs,  holpitality,  and  certain  other 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  torrent,  refpeftable  qualities  :  it  is  little  elfe 
when  it  carries  all  before  it,  and  over-  than  an  officious,  civil,  filly  thing,  that 
whelms  the  paffions  with  its  force.  runs  on  errands  for  its  betters,  and  is 
Scnfibility  is  a  mighty  favourite  content  to  be  paid  with  a  fmile  for  its 
with  the  fair  fex  ;  it  is  an  amiable  good  will,  by  thofe  w'ho  have  too 
friend  or  a  very  dangerous  foe  to  vir-  much  good  fenfe  to  fhow  it  any  real 
tue  ;  let  the  female,  who  profeffes  it,  reljieft  ;  when  it  is  hatmlefs,  it  would 
be  careful  how  Ihe  makes  too  full  a  be  hard  to  wound  it  out  of  wanton- 
dilplay  of  her  wcaknefs  ;  for  this  is  fo  nefs  ;  w  hen  it  is  mifehievous,  there  is 
very  loft  and  infinuating  a  propenfity,  merit  in  chadifing  it  with  the  whip  of 
that  it  will  be  found  in  mod  female  ridicule :  a  lapdog  may  be  endured, 
gloffarics  as  a  fynonimous  term  for  if  he  is  inoffenfive  and  docs  not  annoy 
love  itfelf ;  in  fadt,  it  is  little  Ids  than  the  company,  but  a  fnappifh,  barking 
the  notnme-de-gHerre,  which  that  infi-  pett,  thougli  in  a  lady’s  arms,  deferves 
dious  adventuier  takes  upon  him  in  all  to  have  his  cars  pulled  for  his  imper- 
fird  approaches  ;  the  pafs-word  in  all  tinencc. 

thofe  Ikirmifhing  experiments,  which  Delicacy  is  a  foft  name,  and  fine 
young  peoj/!e  make  ujxin  each  other’s  ladies,  who  have  a  proper  contempt 
affedbons,  before  tficy  proceed  to  plain-  for  the  vulgar,  are  very  willing  to  be 

thought 
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thought  endowed  with  fenfes  more  re¬ 
fined  and  exquifite,  than  nature  ever 
meant  to  give  them  ;  their  nerves  are 
fufceptible  in  the  extreme,  and  they 
are  ot* conllitutions  fo  irritable,  that 
very  nv'itJs  of  heitven  mult  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  to  vljit  their  face  too  roughly. 

1  have  (tudied  th!$  female  favourite 
with  fomc  attention,  and  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  difcovcr  any  one  of  its  good  qua¬ 
lities  ;  1  do  not  perceive  the  merit  of 
fuch  exquifite  fibres,  nor  have  I  ob- 
ferved  iliat  the  flendereft  firings  arc 
apt  to  produce  the  fweetcfl  founds, 
when  applied  to  inflruments  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  I  prefumc  the  female  heart 
(houid  be  fuch  an  harmonious  inflru- 
ment,  when  touched  by  the  parent, 
the  fiicnd,  the  hufband  ;  but  how  can 
tliefc  expe<^  a  concert  of  fwcet  founds 
to  be  excited  from  a  thing,  which  is 
liable  to  be  janed  and  put  out  of  tune 
by  every  breath  of  air  ?  It  may  be  kept 
in  its  ede,  like  an  old-fafhioned  virgi¬ 
nal,  which  no  body  knows,  or  even 
wilhes  to  know,  how  to  touch :  it  can 
never  be  brought  to  bear  its  part  in  a 
family  concert,  but  mull  hang  by  the 
wall,  or  at  befl  be  a  folo  Inilrument 
for  the  remainder  of  its  days. 

Balhfulnefs,  when  it  is  attached  to 
modcfly,  will  be  regarded  with  the  eye 
of  candour  and  cheated  with  the  fmile 
of  encouragement ;  but  balhfulnefs  is 
a  hireling,  and  is  fometimes  difeover- 
ed  in  the  livery  of  pride,  oftentimes  in 
the  caft-off  trappings  of  affeiflation  { 
pedantry  is  very  apt  to  bring  it  into 
company,  and  fly,  fecret  confeioufnefs 
will  frequently  blujl}  becaufe  it  under- 
jlands.  I  do  not  fay  I  have  much  to 
lay  to  its  charge,  fur  it  is  not  apt  to 
be  troublcfome  in  polite  focieties,  nor 
do  1  commonly  meet  it  even  in  the 
youngefl  of  the  female  fex.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  blufbing,  I  confefs,  in 
all  the  circles  of  fine  ladies,  but  then 
it  is  fo  univerfal  a  blufh,  and  withal  fo 
petmanent,  that  I  am  far  from  impu¬ 
ting  it  always  to  balhfulnefs,  when  the 
cheeks  of  the  fair  are  tinged  with  rofes. 
However,  tho’  it  is  faroctimes  an  im- 
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poflor,  and  for  that  reafbn  may  deferve 
to  be  difmiffed,  I  cannot  help  having 
a  confidcration  for  one,  that  has  la 
paft  times  been  the  handmaid  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  therefore  as  merit  has  taken 
modcfly  into  her  fcrvice,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  ignorance  to  put  bafhful- 
nefs  into  full  pay  and  employment. 

Pulitenefs  is  a  charming  propeniity* 
and  I  would  wifh  the  fine  l^ies  to  in¬ 
dulge  it,  if  it  were  only  by  way  of  con¬ 
trail  between  themfelves,  and  the  fine 
gentlemen  they  confort  with.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  altogether  becoming  for 
a  lady  to  plant  herfclf  in  the  centre  of 
a  circle  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  and 
expeft  every  body  to  be  warmed  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  figure  or  the 
refle^on  of  her  countenance ;  at  the 
fame  time,  I  am  free  to  confefs  it  aa 
attitude,  by  which  the  man  of  high 
breeding  is  confpicuoufly  diflinguifh- 
ed,  and  is  charming  to  ^hold,  when 
fet  off  with  the  proper  accompaniments 
of  leather  breeches,  tight  boots,  and 
a  jockey  waiflcuat.  1  will  nut  deny, 
however,  but  1  have  feen  this  praflifed 
by  ladies,  who  have  acquined  them- 
felvcs  with  great  fpiiit  on  the  occa- 
fion  ;  but  then  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  certain  male  accoutrements,  and 
prefuppofes  a  flouched  hat,  half-boots, 
fhort  waiflcoat,  and  riding  drefs,  not 
to  omit  broad  metal  buttons  with  great 
letters  engraved  on  them,  or  the  fig- 
nature  of  fome  hunt,  with  the  indif- 
penfable  appendages  of  two  long  dang¬ 
ling  watch-chains,  which  ferve  to  mailc 
the  double  value  people  of  fafhion  put 
upon  their  time,  an  i  alfo  fhew  the  en¬ 
couragement  bellowed  upon  the  arts  : 
with  thefe  implements  the  work  may 
be  done  even  by  a  female  artifl,  but 
it  is  an  art  I  wlih  no  young  lady  to 
fludy,  and  I  hope  the  prelent  profef^ 
fors  w’ill  take  no  more  pupils,  whilfl 
the  academies  of  Humphries  and  Men¬ 
doza  are  kept  open  for  accumpliih- 
ments,  which  1  think  upon  die  whole 
are  altogether  as  becoming.  Polite- 
nefs,  as  1  conceive,  conlifls  in  putting 
people  at  iheir  cafe  in  your  company, 
f  i  and 
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and  being  at  your  cafe  in  their’s  ;  mo¬ 
dern  pra^bce,  I  am  afiaid,  is  apt  to 
mifplace  this  procefs,  for  I  obferve 
every  body  in  fafhionable  life  polite 
enough  to  ftudy  their  own  eafe,  but  I 
do  not  fee  much  attention  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  rule  which  ought  to  be 
lirft  obferved ;  it  is  well  calculated  for 
thofe  who  are  adepts  in  it,  but  if  e- 
ver  fuch  an  out-of-the-way  thing  as  a 
modclt  perfon  comes  within  its  reach, 


the  aukward  novice  is  fure  to  be  dif- 
trelTcd,  and  whillt  every  boily  abt.nt 
him  feems  repofing  on  a  bed  of  down, 
he  alone  is  picketted  iijion  a  (eat  6f 
thorns  :  till  diis  lhall  be  reformed  by 
the  ladiesj  who  profefs  to  underdand 
jiolitenefs,  I  (hall  turn  back  to  my  red- 
book  of  forty  yeais  ago,  to  fee  what 
relifts  of  the  old  court  are  yet  aniongft 
us,  and  take  the  mothers  for  my  mo¬ 
dels  in  preference  to  their  daughters. 

•  Ubfrvert 
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Maxima  dehetur  pttero  reverentia.  Juv. 
OUR  theories  arc  good,  but  im- 
praidicable. — This  is  the  an- 
fwer  which  every  man  who  propofes 
8  new  plan  of  education  mud  exireCt. 
He  is  fent  away  without  examination, 
ns  a  mere  fchemer,  and  blind  praflice 
dill  follows  the  old  beaten  path,  con- 
dufted  therein  by  another  blind  being, 
called  Cudom. 

The  plan  here  detailed  will  not  give 
room  for  this  continual  objection.  It 
is  not  a  romance  that  is  nowprefented 
to  amufe  the  public  ;  it  is  die  hidory 
of  an  inditution  which  aftually  exids 
at  Paris.  There  is  a  good  (leetch  of 
it  in  the  journal  of  Geneva,  of  De¬ 
cember  1 71(7.  But  the  Chevalier  Pau* 
let  has  enabled  the  Writer  of  this  to 
examine  anii  verify  every  thing ;  he 
has  recounted  to  him  the  progrefs  of 
his  thoughts  on  education  :  and  it  is 
from  the  Chevalier’s  own  relation  that 
the  following  par^culars  are  faithfully 
recited. 

This  gentleman,  born  of  an  Irilh 
family  fettled  in  France,  ferved  in  the 
French  army  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  German  war.  He  quitted  it  at 
the  Peace,  and  lived  in  Paris  in  the 
midd  of  fociery,  where  he  foon  expe¬ 
rienced,  that  amufements  do  not  form 
happinefs.  He  might  neverthelefs  have 
continued  to  fpend  his  life  in  dilTipa- 
tion,  had  nut  a  fortunate  circumdance 
drawn  forth  both  his  virtues  and  his 
talents. 


As  he  was  hunting  In  the  foied  of 
Vincennes,  lie  was  (truck  with  the 
cries  of  a  child.  He  fought  and  found 
iiim  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  in  which 
the  water  was  accumulating  from  all 
(ides.  The  poor  child  rtllored  to 
life,  told  his  dory  to  his  bcncf.ictor. 
.Son  of  an  invalid,  and  an  uiphan 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  being 
left  alone  on  the  highway,  he  had 
fubfided  on  the  generofity  of  travel¬ 
lers.  lllnefs  had  prevented  him  du¬ 
ring  two  days  from  coming  out  of  the 
fored,  and  he  had  fallen  into  this 
ditch,  which  be  had  nut  drength  to 
quit. 

The  Chevalier,  from  this  moment, 
adopted  and  took  the  greatcll  care  of 
him,  and  made  It  his  plcafure  to  be¬ 
come  his  indruidor.-— After  a  few 
weeks,  his  ward,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  brought  him  two  children  of  his 
ow'n  age,  who  were  beggars  and  hun¬ 
gry.  Having  been  die  companions  of 
his  adverfity,  he  widicd  tlieni  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
had  promifed  them  tliat  his  fiiend 
would  alfo  be  theirs.  “  But  I  cannot 
(faid  the  Chevalier)  tak*e  them,  I  an> 
not  rich  enough.  Are  you  willing  to 
(hare  with  them  what  I  give  you  ;  your 
eloathes  and  your  meals  ?”  The  child 
accepted  the  pro|x>(itIon  with  joy,  and 
the  Chevalier,  fatisfied  with  the  trial 
he  had  made,  fcrupled  not  to  increafe 
his  family.  He  now  becomes  tlie  fai- 
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fher  to  three  children  ;  and  as  the  de- 
fire  of  doing  good  is  augmented  by 
doing  it,  he  took  in  more  orphans  of 
the  neighbourhood,  among  whom  he 
equally  divided  his  care  and  his  boun* 
ty. — Growing  more  and  more  eager 
for  fuch  benevolent  employments,  he 
knew  no  other  pleafure.  Each  day  he 
retrenched  fome  fuperiluity  of  his  own 
expences,  and  was  adonllhcd  to  And 
how  eafy  it  is  to  become  truly  rich, 
by  reducing  one’s  f.If’  to  that  alone 
which  is  neccA'ary.  But  all  his  eco¬ 
nomy  could  do,  did  nut  fatisfy  his 
wilhes.  Fortune,  however,  foon  fe- 
conded  his  deAgns.  Hearing  that  a 
conAderable  inheritance  had  fallen  to 
him,  he  made  a  va^v  of  poverty.  His 
plan,  till  then  bounded  by  his  circum- 
llances,  extended  itfelf  fuccelBvely  to 
two  hundred  children,  whom  he  chofe 
from  the  clafs  of  pour  foldiers,  or  of 
gentlemen  of  no  fortune,  to  whom  he 
intends  that  education  Aiould  redore 
that  which  dillrefs  had  taken  away. 
There  are  befidcs  thefc,  one  hundred 
of  his  pupils,  who  ferve  apprenticelhips 
to  dilFercnt  trades  ;  and  he  referves 
room  alfo  for  twenty-four  young  per- 
funs,  to  be  able  to  encourage  thofe 
who  are  recommended  to  him  for  ta¬ 
lents  and  good  behaviour. 

This  feminary,  founded  by  the  be- 
neAcence  and  cares  of  one  man.  Is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  detail  with  refpeiSt  to  or¬ 
der,  indruifllon,  and  morality. 

The  Chevalier  Paulet,  though  he 
gives  his  young  people  a  civil  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  has  preferred  a  irAlitary  form, 
either  from  a  remaining  partiality  for 
his  Aril  profeflion,  or  from  the  opinion 
that  young  people,  being  ealily  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  dazzling  appearance  of  a 
military  life,  can  bener  fubmit  to  the 
Arid  difeipline  it  impofes.  BeAdes, 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  defeds  of 
the  common  fchools,  and  has  avoided 
tlrcm  as  much  as  the  difhculties  with 
which  he  is  furrounded  have  permitted. 

I.  The  pupils  govern  them/elves. 
They  are  formed  into  diviAons  of  for¬ 
ty,  each  of  which  Las  its  captain  •,  and 


there  arc  befides,  a  major,  a  command¬ 
er,  &c.  Thefe  officers  are  members 
of  a  permanent  council,  which,  meet¬ 
ing  every  night  in  public,  hears  all  re¬ 
ports,  judges  faults,  and  keeps  a  rc- 
gifter. — The  internal  police  is  intrud¬ 
ed  to  a  guard,  which  is  dally'relieved. 
A  centi  y  at  the  door  alone  has  power 
to  open  and  ffiut  it.  All  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  admInlAration  are  regula¬ 
ted  by  articles,  which  form  the  code 
of  the  commonwealth.  When  any 
new  quellion  arifes,  or  when  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  made,  the  council  addreAes  it- 
lelf  to  their  wife  Mentor,  who  gives  his 
advice,  but  never  condralns,  feeming 
rather  to  follow  than  guide  them.  He 
has  thus  often  had  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prized  at  the  good  fenfe  of  thefe  chil¬ 
dren  ;  who  being  accudomed  to  make 
ufe  of  their  intelleds,  know  how  to 
examine  the  dilFerent  Ades  of  a  qaef- 
tlon,  and  dived  themfelves  of  all  par¬ 
tiality  to  pronounce  a  fentence  that 
gains  unlverfal  applaufe. — He  has  not 
admitted  thofe  fervile  and  arbitrary 
puniffiments,  of  which  the  lad  incon¬ 
venience  is,  that  children  difregard 
them,  either  through  cudom  or  falfc 
pride,  and  whofe  feverity  mud  be  in- 
creafed  to  preferve  their  eife^.  He 
has  rejedled  the  midaken  notion  of 
thofe  mailers,  who  have  found  no  bet¬ 
ter  expedient  than  to  condemn  young 
people  to  an  excels  of  labour,  in  order 
to  punidi  them.  In  his  houfe  the  guil¬ 
ty  are  condemned  to  idlenefs  :  Hand¬ 
ing  Axed  againd  a  wall,  they  are  fub- 
jcdlcd  to  a  date  of  ina^on,  which  is 
continued  in  proportion  to  their  faults. 
If  the  crime  is  great,  the  party  is  de¬ 
prived  of  his  uniform  |  and  one  may 
cafily  perceive  how  much  the  defire  of 
regaining  it  is  conducive  to  the  ful- 
Alling  of  the  necedary  condition. 

2.  The  care  of  inJinUling  is  partly 
given  to  the  pupils  thetnfehes.  The 
Chevalier  having  made  choice  of  able 
maders,  and  had  the  art  of  Amplifying 
all  methods  of  indruftion,  has  by  de-i 
grecs  acquired  fcholars  capable  of  gi¬ 
ving  Icdbns  to  beginners.  Nothing 

can 
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can  be  more  interefting  than  to  fee,  in 
a  large  hall,  feveral  different  clalTes, 
each  of  which  occupies  a  table,  over 
which  prefides  a  young  mailer,  who 
cxercifes  his  utmofl  attention  to  pre* 
pare  the  members  of  it  for  I'aHing  into 
the  hands  of  the  profeiTors.  The  young 
diredtor  cannot,  however,  grow  too 
proud  of  his  place  ;  for  when  he  leaves 
the  table  where  he  fat  as  mafler,  he 
goes  to  another  in  quality  of  a  fcholar; 
perhaps  under  one  of  his  juniors,  whom 
he  had  juft  before  fuyierintended. — 
The  Chevalier  related  with  pleafure, 
that  the  under  drawing-maftcr,  a  youth 
of  ten  years  old,  giving  an  account  of 
thofc  under  his  care,  laid  of  one  of 
them,  “  I  think  we  fhail  never  be  able 
to  do  any  thing  with  him  $  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  turn  out  ill  in  life.” 
This  anecdote  is  related,  amongft  0- 
thers  of  the  fame  kind,  to  ihew  that 
the  children  attach  themfelves  to  the 
inftitution,  and  confidcr  their  honour 
as  interefted  in  its  fuccefs. — They  are 
infttudled  in  languages,  hiftory,  liter¬ 
ature,  geography,  mathematics,  draw'- 
ing,  mufic,  fencing,  and  dancing.  Care 
is  taken  to  communicate  learning  to 
them  gradually  ;  and,  as  oftentation  is 
of  no  account,  they  arc  not  in  a  hurry 
to  acquire  learning  only  for  fliow.  He 
rather  prefers  leaving  their  minds  long 
on  the  fame  ftudy,  that  they  may  the 
better  imbibe  it ;  and  his  method  of 
employing  the  more  able,  to  afllft  the 
lefs  able,  is  alfo  very  proper  to  make 
that  enter  into  the  judgment,  which 
moft  maftets  only  place  in  the  me¬ 
mory. 

3.  The  Chevalier  Paulet  derives  an 
advantage  from  his  (ituation  which  can¬ 
not  belong  to  every  fchoolmafter.  Be¬ 
ing  at  liberty  to  apply  his  pupils  to  the 
profeffion  for  which  they  feem  moft 
fit,  he  is  not  afraid  of  being  deiired  to 
make  a  mathematician  of  one  whom 
nature  has  defigned  for  feme  mecha- 
rtic  employment.  The  caprices  of  jra- 
lents  do  not  here  fruftrate  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  gen- 
tiemca’s  fo&a  are  qualified  for  ftudy, 


while  the  children  whom  he  intends 
for  trade,  only  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  accompts.  But  the  Chevalier  (lops 
no  body  in  the  full  exertion  of  their 
talents  ;  and  having  acquired,  by  a 
long  obfcrvaiion,  the  art  of  feeing  the 
extent  of  a  child’s  genius,  and  of  per¬ 
ceiving  their  turn  of  mind,  in  fpite  of 
their  inconftaacy,  his  fuccefs  is  incre¬ 
dible.— -A  boy,  twelve  years  old,  the 
fon  of  a  foldicr,  read  to  us  a  palloral 
of  his  own  compofition  in  thiec  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
and  French  gave  us  a  good  opinion  of 
the  German.  Many  of  tliem  are  good 
tran(lators,and  fomc  fpcak  Englifh  to¬ 
lerably  well.  A  youth  of  fourteen 
had  himfelf  the  cliarge  of  a  clafs  of 
geometry ;  and  read  to  us,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  dilTertation  on  Horace  and 
Boileau,  which  (lie wed  wit  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Two  of  his  pupils  have  been 
font  to  Rome,  to  perfect  themfelves 
in  painting  :  the  apartments  are  orna¬ 
mented  With  their  drawings.  'I'he 
Chevalier  pointed  out  a  piflure  to  us, 
which  one  of  them  had  finilhtd  with¬ 
out  afiiftance  ;  it  is  the  refurre«ftion  of 
the  fun  of  the  widow  of  Naim.  A 
celebrated  artift  of  Paris,  after  having 
much  praifed  it,  wiihed  to  make  fome 
obfervatiuns  to  the  young  compofor  t 
the  looks  of  the  young  man  who  was 
reftored,  appeared  to  him  too  anima¬ 
ted.  “  The  hand  (faid  he)  is  ftretch- 
cd  towards  his  mother  with  too  much 
atllion  ;  he  is  too  much  al'rce  for  a  man 
that  is  coming  out  of  the  grave.”— 
“  In  my  opinion  (anfwcied  the  young 
artift)  Jelus  did  not  raifo  him  as  a 
phyfician,  but  as  a  God.”  He  was 
thirteen  years  old. — ^The  Chevalier 
has  feen  extraordinary  talents  for  mu- 
Cc  difplay  themfelves ,  by  a  like  liberty 
given  to  the  natural  dif])ofition.  One 
of  his  teachers  on  the  violin,  aged  fif¬ 
teen  years,  has  made  an  opera,  which 
he  lays  manifefts  genius  :  and  we  heard 
a  concerto  on  the  harp,  a  fonata  on  the 
harpfichord,  and  very  agreeable  fym- 
phonies  ;  the  compofers  of  which  were 
amongft  the  peiformeis.  It  would  be 
impodible 
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impofllble  for  thofe  who  had  not  fcen 
the  muficians,  to  guefs  their  age. — A 
prelldcnt  of  the  Parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  who  was  viliting  this  inilitu- 
tion,  it  is  faid,  was  fo  much  ftruck 
with  the  abilities  of  a  fcholar  of  four¬ 
teen,  in  inftriifting  his  c'.afs,  that  he 
afked  him  of  the  Chevalier,  to  make 
him  tutor  to  his  fon,  of  eight  years 
old.  The  double  employment  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  teaching,  mull  certainly  raife 
in  this  fchool  a  Icminary  of  good  maf- 
lers. 

When  the  intended  additions  fhall 
be  completed,  and  when  the  Chevalier 
has  in  his  houfe  three  or  four  hundred 
people  chiefly  intended  for  the  arts, 
with  workfhops  and  good  artids,  one 
cannot  doubt  but  that,  in  a  fliort  time, 
he  will  form  able  perfons  of  every  dc- 
feription. — Always  intent  on  confult- 
ing  nature,  he  watches  the  (lift  emo¬ 
tions  of  curiofity  in  a  pupil,  at  the 
fight  of  the  arts  with  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded.  Siiould  a  young  novice  be 
uneafy  and  agitated  at  the  fight  of  a 
machine  of  which  he  wants  to  difeo- 
ver  the  principles,  his  fagacious  patron 
fees  a  path  printed  out  $  and,  accuf- 
toming  his  fingers  to  the  pencil,  and 
his  head  to  calculation,  continually  of¬ 
fers  him  new  models,  and  engages  him 
cither  to  follow  them,  or  to  excrcifc 
his  own  invention. — In  the  mean  time, 
al!  the  arts  being  affembled  in  his  houfe, 
the  r.rtifts  gain  an  univerfal  knowledge, 
and  improve  by  the  light  they  relleift 
on  one  another.  Other  artifts,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  are  not  well  acquainted  even 
with  their  own  profelfion,  from  being 
confined  to  chat  alone. 

4.  The  care  of  morals  is  attended 
to,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
fc  “I  cannot  (fiys  the  Chevalier)  make 
diftinguifhcd  charai'lers  of  all  my  feho- 
lars,  but  they  may  all  become  honeft 
people.  Very  different  this,  from  thofe 
modern  philofophers  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  feparating  morals  from  religion, 
that  they  may  the  eafier  deftroy  them 
one  after  the  other :  the  Chevalier 
makes  it  his  Itudy  to  unite  them.  He 
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had  compofed  a  catechifm,  as  plain  asl 
pifiible,  with  the  doArine  he  had  ta 
inculcate  ;  and  conceiving  it  abfurd  to 
give  for  trial  to  the  capacity  of  a  child 
that  which  requires  the  reafon  of  a 
man,  he  had  rcfolved  that  this  part  of 
inftrutftion  (hould  be  the  laft,  and  the 
beft  taken  care  of ;  but  he  has  recei¬ 
ved  fo  many  reprefentations,  and  knows 
fo  well  the  olhcious  zeal  of  bigotry  in 
calumniating  the  moft  innocent  inten¬ 
tions,  that  he  has  again  made  u(e  of 
the  common  catechifm,  and  teaches  it 
to  children.  But,  in  fpite  of  the  cla¬ 
mour  of  fome  of  the  tkrgy,  he  has 
preteftants  in  his  houfe  ;  and,  as  they 
are  educated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Roman  catholics,  toleration  is  not 
fo  much  in  queftion  with  them  as  a 
true  unanimity. 

We  have  feen  how  much  the  intent 
of  tliis  inftitution  is  conducive  to  the 
fpreading  of  principles  of  equity,  of 
moderation,  and  of  mildnefs,  among 
them  ;  and  to  the  inculcating  mutual 
love.  But  the  Chevalier  explained 
the  intention  of  feveral  regulations  of 
lefs  im]>ortance,  which  tended  to  pre¬ 
vent  vice,  and  to  produce  their  clfeft 
without  (liewing  their  defign.  He 
takes  olT  from  his  vigilance  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  difttuft,  and  contrives 
fome  probable  reafon  which  binders 
curiofity  from  being  gratified  at  the 
expence  of  morals.  Ex|>etience  has 
(hewn  him,  that  the  moft  efficacious 
method  of  furmounting  the  dangerous 
effervefcencc  of  puberty,  confifted  in 
violent  excrcifes  ;  which,  by  fatiguing 
the  body,  quiet  the  imagination  ;  and, 
by  furnilhing  innocent  public  recrea¬ 
tion  for  youth,  fave  them  from  the 
dangers  of  folitude  and  idlencfs. — 
Each  hour  has  its  employment ;  even 
walking  has  its  rules  :  and,  as  all  the 
motions  are  accompanied  with  martial 
mufic,  a  beat  of  the  drum  is  fufficient 
to  aflemble  all  the  young  people  that 
are  difperfed,  and  to  bring  them  to 
their  colours.  This  difcipline  has  not 
the  inconvenience  of  the  authority  of 
mailers,  which  they  are  foon  accuft- 
emed 
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omed  to  elude. — The  Chevalier,  in  of  thefe  young  people,  or  fail  to  leave 
giving  his  pupils  the  charge  of  them-  deeper  imprelfions  than  all  tire  precepts 
felves,  has  found  how  to  fpare  them  of  a  fuperhcial  education, 
lies,  deceit,  and  all  that  apprenticeftiip  5.  It  now  remains  to  give  fome  ac- 
of  falfehood,  to  which  children  ule  count  of  the  rfo//cw/V<// part  of  the  plan, 
themfelves,  to  avoid  conilraint,  and  the  to  which  the  Chevalier  Paulct  attaches 
arbitrary  puniHiment  of  their  teachers,  himfelf  very  much  :  firft,  becaufe  fru- 
If  there  is  an  opportunity  of  giving  gality  is  beneficence  ;  and,  in  the  next 
an  ufeful  leflbn,  or  a  good  example,  place,  he  has  obferved,  that  whatever 
the  Chevalier  does  not  fail  to  make  luperfluous  expence  is  retrenched, fome 
ufe  of  it. — A  young  foldier  had  been  vice  receives  a  check.  For  inltance, 
received  into  the  invalids,  who  had  he  has  difeharged  from  his  houfe  mcr- 
quitted  the  fervice  with  the  adinira-  cenary  domelhcs,  a  certain  fource  of 
tion  of  his  corps.  He  was  carrying  corruption.  The  fcliolars  having  the 
bombs,  in  a  garrifon  that  was  under  cate  of  the  houfe  by  turns,  learn  ear- 
liege,  for  the  fervice  of  a  battery,  and  ly  that  ufeful  occupations  do  not  de- 
had  his  right  arm  taken  away  by  a  bafe  any  one  ;  and  they  themfelves  buy 
ball,  which  alfo  Witiinded  one  of  his  moft  of  the  things  for  the  public  wants, 
comrades.  “  Poor  fellow !  (faid  he)  was  which  is  an  apprenticclhip  of  life. — 
Bot  there  alreadyniifchitfenoughdone.  There  is  no  authority  or  dependence 
for  you  to  be  fpared  Then  caufing  among  them  but  what  is  reciprocal, 
his  load  to  be  put  on  his  left  flioulder,  and  confequently  without  danger. — 
he  added,  that  he  was  bound  to  ferve  Their  drels  is  fimple,  but  neat.  In 
his  country  as  long  as  he  had  an  arm  each  divifion  there  are  fome  who  are 
kft.  Paris  was  refounding  with  the  intiufted  with  inventories  of  the  linen 
praifes  of  this  young  hero,  when  the  and  furniture,  and  thefe  give  an  ac* 
Chevalier  refolved  that  the  piefence  count  to  others,  who  are  to  examine 
of  this  brave  foldier  Ihould  excite  the  and  Ice  that  nothing  is  loll,  and  that 
emulation  of  his  pupils.  After  ha-  all  that  is  worn  be  repaired  in  time. — 
▼ing  related  the  fad,  he  adds,  that  Each  pupil  is  committed  to  the  care 
this  hero  intended  him  the  honour  of  of  another,  and  when  any  negligence 
dining  with  him,  and  that  he  inrited  is  obfened,  they  not  only  blame  the 
all  thofe  of  his  fcholars  to  meet  him  one  immediately  guilty,  but  him  w’ho 
whofc  names  were  not  fet  down  in  the  in  quality  of  inlpeftor  ought  to  take 
regifters  for  any  fault ;  ilnce  to  deferve  care  of  him. — The  young  gentlemen 
to  lit  in  company  with  a  man  who  had  are  not  exempted  from  doniellic  -ni- 
fo^  well  fulfilled  his  duty,  the  party  ployments  ;  they  prefide  like  the  reft 
muft  never  have  negleded  his  own.  over  the  kitchen,  with  this  diftimftion. 
The  Chevalier  retires,  the  council  af-  that  they  do  not  put  their  hands  to 
fembles,  the  regifters  are  confulted,  any  thing. 

and  many  of  the  young  j>eople  find  When  the  Chevalier  (hall  have  im- 
themfelves  excluded.  Not  a  complaint,  proved  his  plan,  and  has  in  his  houfe 
not  a  murmur,  is  heard.  They  rc-  '.he  necelTary  workmen,  he  will  not 
ceive  the  maimed  foldier  with  military  have  recourfe  to  any  ftrangc  tradef- 
honours  ;  he  is  informed  of  all  that  men. — He  has  in  paiticular  refolved 
palTed  ;  and  the  Chevalier  concludes  to  give  a  large  extent  of  land  for  cul- 
by  faying,  that  in  order  to  reward  the  tivation,  and  to  form  a  great  number 
repentance  and  fubmiflion  of  thofe  who  of  gardeners  ;  not  only  to  provide  them 
had  not  been  admitted,  they  might  fur-  with  the  refource  of  an  ufefal  occupa- 
round  the  table,  and  drink  his  health,  tion,  but  alfo  to  profit  by  their  labour. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  feene  will  and  fell  the  produdHons  of  his  garden 
ever  ceafe  to  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  in  Uie  metrojx)lis.  If  he  is  deceived 
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io  his  calculations,  hit  beocTolencc  a« 
lone  has  feduced  him  into  enor.  Al* 
ways  animated  by  grand  motifcs,  he 
feenit  to  forget  all  that  he  hat  done, 
to  think  of  what  he  may  yet  do.  The 
execution  of  bis  new  plant  requiring 
adequate  means,  the  king  hat  granted 
him  the  annual  fum  of  32,000  litres, 
to  replace  the  iotcreii  of  the  capital 
he  applies  to  his  new  buildisgs,  the 
plan  of  which  may  ferre  as  a  model  to 
all  cdablithments  of  this  kind. 

This  worthy  man  it  entirely  dero* 
ted  to  the  cares  of  this  large  family  ) 
he  thinks  and  aifls  only  for  his  ckil< 
drcn.  His  equipage  conllds  only  in 
a  little  phaeton  ;  and  coarfe  linen  and 
a  mean  coat  compofe  his  apparel.  This 
negled  of  himfelf  has  fomethiog  mo* 
sing  and  great ;  it  Ihews  forgctfulneft 
of  himfelf,  and  a  perfedl  indifference 
for  all  but  his  chief  objedl.— -Endow¬ 
ed  with  great  activity,  he  undertakes 
every  thing  without  confufion  and  with¬ 
out  noife.  He  fludies  all  tempers  ; 
he  correds  the  defeds  of  youth  with 
patience  ;  and  encourages  tbofe  that 
do  well  by  praifes,  not  fo  much  in¬ 
tended  to  excite  felf-love,  as  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  defire  of  furpafEng  themfelves. 
As  for  thofe  who  do  not  fucceed,  he 
never  puts  them  to  the  blufh :  **  They 
are  unhappy  enough  (fays  he)  in  want¬ 
ing  abilities  and  application,  and  they 
are  punifhed  enough  by  the  ihame  of 
ftudying  under  their  juniors.'*  A  well- 
judged  indulgence  is  the  ground-work 


of  his  method.— die  loves  his  pupil* 
too  well  not  to  be  beloved  by  them.— . 
It  was  very  interelHog  to  ohlme  their 
fentimeots  differing  with  tf)eir  ages* 
They  had  no  fimrile  fear,  Ixit  an  hof 
neff  confidence  animated  their  looks. 
They  anfwer  (Iningers  who  fpeak  to 
them  with  a  modelt  affatancc.  DiT- 
fatisfaClion  is  lefs  felt  there  than  in  a* 
oy  other  place  of  education,  bccauf* 
the  greater  part  of  the  youth  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  they  chute,  and  becaufs 
their  fludj^s  are  varied  with  ufcful  re¬ 
creations  and  walks.  Thar  patron  in- 
tereffs  himfelf  in  their  amuferoents  as 
well  as  in  their  labours.  **  They  mufl  la 
hapfy  (fays  he)  that  thty  good.** 

All  the  paint  he  takes  to  finifh  what 
be  has  fo  nobly  begun,  become  plea- 
furet.  Wbat  pure  happinefs  muff  this 
feeling  man  enjoy  in  the  midff  of  thefii 
many  pupils,  to  whom,  in  lieu  of  mi- 
fery,  derelidion,  idlenelt,  vice,  and 
its  dangerous  confequences,  he  gives 
a  happy  youth,  a  virtuous  education^ 
induffrious  habits,  an  advantageous 
trade,  and  returns  them  back  to  fo- 
dety,  after  having  made  them  good 
dtixens  1 

The  modeffy  of  this  good  man  is 
eqnal  to  his  beneficence.  Hit  fchool« 
effablifbcd  thefe  fifteen  or  fixteen  years, 
is  hardly  known  at  Paris.  I'his  ob- 
feurity  is  his  glory  i  but  it  it  fortunate 
that  he  is  taken  fiom  it,  as  it  is  ho¬ 
ped  that  fo  fine  an  example  will’ not 
remain  without  imitators. 
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Al T  H  o V  o  H  Pumice-ftones  are 
exported  from  theLipari  iffands 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  though 
neat  ufc  is  made  of  them,  yet  per¬ 
haps  there  are  few  fubffances  lefs 
known.  No  Naturalift  has  given  any 
fatisfaiffory  account  of  their  nature  or 
formation }  theit  lightnefs  and  ••roper- 
ty  of  fwimming  in  water  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  their  effential  charaAer,  tho’ 
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des,  but  merely  a  variety.  It  has  beett 
fuppofed,  that  their  bads  was  afbellus, 
or  amianthus,  altered  by  fire  •,  bccauf* 
that  fpecies  of  pumice-ffone  made  nfe 
of  in  theans  has  a  filamentous  texturs 
and  iilky  appearance.  They  h.'ive  beets 
confounded  with  the  black,  light  and 
fpungy  fcoric  of  volcanoes,  whidi  har* 
been  very  improperly  called  by  the 
fame  same ;  in  (hort,  all  who  hav* 


this  property  docs  not  esnffitate  a  IW-  meotieotd  this  felU  hsTS  oaly  feca 
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<hc  light  rariety  of  it,  and  confequent- 
ly  mull  have  had  a  very  imperfeft  idea 
of  the  whole  fpecics. 

•  The  clTential  charafter  of  numlce- 
ftones  confifts  in  their  being  of  a'wliite, 
or  of  a  light-grey  colour ;  in  being  of 
a  coarfe  grain;  of  a  fibrous  ftrofture  ; 
in  having  long  deep  pores  with  a  ftii- 
ning,  vitreous,  or  (ilky  appearance 
they  are,  in  general,  lighter  than  the 
common  folid  lavas,  and  much  left 
hard  ;  they  never  contain  iron  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  abftnce  of  this  meial  that  a 
part  of  their  ptoperties  mull  be  attri¬ 
buted.  Moreover,  pumice-floncs  dif¬ 
fer  froqj  one  another  in  denfity,  foli- 
dity,  arid  weight,  and  they  are  white 
in  proportion  to  their  levity.  They 
may  be  divided  into  four  fpecies.  The 
firft,  which  are  grey,  have  a  clofe  grain, 
fheir  pores  and  fibres  are  not  very  ob¬ 
vious,  they  are  of  conliderable  weight 
and  great  foliditv,  and  their  fradlure 
is  fomewhat  g'.alTy.  Thefe  are  made 
ufc  of,  as  they  arc  cafily  wrought,  for 
the  comcr-dones  of  honfes,  and  in  tl>e 
eonllruffion  of  walls  ;  the  town  of  Li- 
pari  is  almoft  entirely  bui'>t  of  them. 
The  fecond  are  likewife  grey,  but 
more  porous  than  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  their  fibrous  ftru^fure  is  more 
diftindf,  and  they  are  lighter ;  but  ffill 
they  do  not  fwim  in  water.  They 
ate  employed  in  the  conftru^lion  of 
vaults,  and  great  quantities  of  them 
are  exported  from  Lipari,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  ma- 
I'ltime  cities  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
third  are  the  light  pnmicc-flones  ;  thefe 
are  porous,  and  of  a  diftinft  fibrous 
texture  {  they  have  a  filky  ap])carance 
in  their  frafture,  they  fwim  in  water, 
and,  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  confift- 
ence,  add  a  rough  grain  that  makes 
them  proper  for  polifliing  marbles  and 
metals :  thefe  only  are  the  fnbftances 
known  as  pumice-ftone  in  other  coun-' 
tries.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  very 
white  ftonc,  exceedingly  I’ght,  of  a 
very  loote  texture,  and  of  little  con- 
fiftcnce  ;  it  feems  to  have  been  driven 
to  the  klgtiefl  4^r^e  qf  |hat 


a  fubdance  is  capable  of,  fo  as  dilt  fd 
preferve  fome  union  among  its  j)aifs. 
This  variety  is  of  no  life.  When  it 
falls  into  the  foa,  it  fwims,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  to  great  diftanccs.  It  is  often  found 
on  the  Ihores  of  Sicily,  of  Calabria,  and 
of  Naples.  We  might  pcihaps  make 
a  fifth  fpecies  that  would  comprehend 
the  white  aihes  of  Lipari,  which  bavtf 
been  formed  of  the  fame  fofllls  rarified 
by  fire,  fo  as  to  dedroy  the  connec¬ 
tion  and  aggregation  of  dieir  parts,  by 
which  means  they  receive  a  fort  of 
volatilization,  and  are  pulverized. 

Pnmice-iloncs  feem  to  have  flowed 
in  a  liquid  form  like  lava,  and  to  have 
made,  like  them,  great  currents,  which 
are  found  at  different  dqrths  incum¬ 
bent  ujicn  one  another  round  the  group 
of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Lipari. 
They  are  thus  heaped  up  in  immenl'e 
homogeneous  maflls,  on  which  they  al¬ 
ways  o|Hrn  the  quarries  for  the  digging 
of  Hones  fit  for  building :  the  heavy 
pumice  is  always  undernioft,  and  the 
lighter  above.  This  arrangement  fhews 
another  conformity  with  the  currents 
of  ordinary  lava,  for  the  porous  lavas 
always  occupy  the  fuperior  parts  ;  and 
this  difpofition  l.kew'ife  proves  the  i- 
dentiiy  of  the  nature  of  thefe  heavy 
folid  pumice-ftones  with  thofe  that  arc 
lighter,  and  that  have  left  confidence, 
and  rfemondrates  their  great  rarifac- 
tion  or  levity  not  to  be  an  cffential 
chara^Ver  of  the  genus  :  the  puniice- 
dones  which  are  in  the  midd  of  the 
afhes  refenible  the  pieces  of  lava,  whe¬ 
ther  compaft  or  jxirous,  that  volcanoes 
throw  out  in  dctatlied  mafles. 

The  long  fibre  of  the  pumice-done 
is  always  in  the  diieilidn  of  the  cur- 
lent ;  it  depends  on  the  femi-fluidity 
of  this  lava  which  runs  to  a  thread 
like  glafs.  M.  d’Aubenton  was  the 
firft  who  obferv'ed  that  the  filky  threads 
of  thefe  Kght  putnice-dones  were  ai¬ 
med  perfeit  glafs.  When  we  find  pie¬ 
ces  of  pumice  that  have  their  fibres 
irregularly  bent  in  every  diredlion,  wo 
may  conclude  that  they  have  been 
tbiQWB  put  in  douched  mafics,  with- 
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having  been  conneded  with  any 
cuircnt. 

It  is  very  (ingular  that  the  Illand 
of  Lipari  and  that  of  Vulcano,  Ihould 
be  tlic  only  volcanoes  in  Europe  that 
pioduce  the  pumice-Honc  in  great  quaa- 
yty.  Etna  yields  none,  Vefuvius  ve- 
Vy  little,  and  that  in  detached  pieces. 
It  Is  not  found  in  the  extinguiflied 
volcanoes  of  Sicily,  of  ItaW,  of  ErancCf 
of  Sjiain,  or  of  Portugal.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  however,  that  i  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  our  done  is  found  there. 
The  produclion  of  this  fubllance  mud 
be  attributed  to  a  particular  folHl  which 
volcanoes  feidom  meet  with,  and  which 
mud  be  lituatcd  near  the  tires  of  thefe 
two  idands :  we  mud  look  for  this  fof- 
lil  among  the  rocks  that  are  delHtute 
of  iron,  and  confequently  we  mud  ex¬ 
clude  aigillaceous  ichidus,  horn-done, 
porphyries,  &c.  Chalks  and  white  cal¬ 
careous  dones,  we  may  fuppofe,  have 
furniihed  it  in  paiBng  to  the  date  of 
quick  lime  drongly  calcined ;  but  the 
hre  could  never  give  them  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  pumice-llones  ;  and,  bc- 
fides,  it  is  nut  probable  that  thefe  ab- 
furbent  fubdances  are  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  primary  mountains  in 
which  the  feat  of  the  fire  of  thefe  rob' 
canoes  mud  be  placed* 

Being  convinced  that,  in  natural 
hidory  and  in  natural  philofophy,  rea- 
foning  and  conjecture  are  never  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  e.xperiment 
and  obfervation,  for  the  want  of  which 
they  feidom  make  amends,  1  applied 
myieif  to  dudy  with  the  greated  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  examine  the  nature  of 
pumicc-doncs  on  the  fpou  1  attend¬ 
ed  chiefly  to  thofe  that  are  heavy, 
which,  as  they  feem  Icfs  altered  by  the 
fire,  may,  be  prefumed  to  preferve  fome 
characters  of  their  primitive  bafis.  1 
could  trace  in  fome  of  them  the  grain, 
the  Ihining  fcales,  and  filfile  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whitiih,  micaceous  fchtf- 
tus  which  is  found  interpofed  In  im- 
menfe  quantity  in  the  midd  of  the 


beds  of  granite  that  compofc  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Vol-Demona.  I  could 
perceive  in  others  the  remains  of  gra¬ 
nite,  in  which  were  (liil  didinguifhable 
the  three  cundituent  parts,  quartz^ 
feldtfpat,  and  mica  ;  and  I  oblervcd 
that  thefe  three  fubdances,  which  mu^ 
tually  ferve  as  fluxes  to  each  other^ 
acquire  by  the  aCtion  of  fite,  a  fpecie^  . 
of  vitrification  between  that  of  enamel 
and  porcelaine,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  fcoria  pretty  full  of 
air  bubbles  (/rite  utte  peu  bottrfoujfiee.} 

I  faw  them  acquire  by  degrees  tho 
loofe  and  fibrous  texture  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  pumice,  and  I  could  no  long¬ 
er  doubt  drat  the  laminated  granitical 
and  micaceous  rock,  and  even  the  gra¬ 
nite  itfelf  were  the  principal  materials 
to  which,  when  altered  by  fire,  the 
formation  of  pumice-llones  ought  to 
be  attributed. 

Thefe  materials  which,  I 
have  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  pumice* 
dones,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  ofthcVal-Dcmona,tbey  are  found 
abundantly  in  thofe  mounuins  that  are 
called  Primary.  M.  d’Arcet,  in  his 
Memoirs  on  tire  adlion  of  a  continued 
fire,  informs  ul,  that  the  talcs  and  mi* 
cas  are  eafily  fufible ;  he  tried  a  gra¬ 
nite  of  Burgundy,  which  melted  while 
it  fwellcd  a  good  deal  in  the  crucible t 
this  fufion,  fays  he,  is  beyond  the  date 
of  fcoria.  He  found,  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  heavy  fpaxs  melted  eafily,  and 
accelerated  the  fufion  of  other  matters, 
'Phe  kaolin,  which  is  made  ufe  of  aC 
Alengon  in  the  making  of  earthea 
ware,  is  a  kind  of  granite  of  three 
component  parts,  the  fcoria  of  whict^ 
comes  very  near  the  date  of  the  hea¬ 
vy  pumice-dones.  The  granites  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  that  which 
compofes  the  famous  pcdcdal  of  the 
datue  of  Peter  the  Great,  undergo  a 
demi-fufion,  and  form  a  gr^'o^i^ 
and  fometimes  a  kind  of  bloated  body 
according  to  the  force  of  the  fire  ap¬ 
plied.  The  granites  of  the  Llnoohn 
and  la  Marche  are  very  fufible,  and 
more  or  lcf$  refemblc  the  Petunze  of 
t  '  «f 
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ef  Saint  Trie,  which  is  made  afe  of  at 
the  manufartory  of  Seve,  where  the 
fcldifpat,  which  ferves  as  a  flux,  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  clar  fuperabundant 
to  its  nature.  The  fcoria  of  all  thefe 
granites  it  white,  becaiife  they  contain 
BO  iron  ;  and  if  they  weie  all  expofcd 
to  a  Are,  equal  to  that  of  volcanoes, 
they  would  produce  pumice-ilonet  of 
different  kinds. 

To  this  an  ot^eifHon  may  be  urged, 
■which  it  becomes  me  to  obviate :  Smce 
the  materials  proper  for  forming  pu¬ 
mice  art  fo  frequent  in  nature,  how 
comes  it  that  the  Lipari  iflands  are 
the  only  volcanoes  that  fumifh  in  any 
quantity  this  Angular  produ<flion  ?  It 
may  be  farther  objefted  to  me,  that  there 
is  a  contradi^ibu  in  faying  that  pumice- 
ftone  exills  almoli  in  a  Angle  volcano 
bnly,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mountains  contain  fubAances  ca¬ 
pable  of  acquiring  this  particular  Aate 
of  porous  and  bloated  fcoria  which 
conilitutes  them.  I  anfwer,  that  it  is 
•cry  feldom  that  the  furnace  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  is  placed  in  the  midA  of  granite ; 
it  is  almoA  always  Atuated  in  rocks  of 
argillaceous  fchiA,  containing  porphy¬ 
ries,  petro-Alcx,  flate,  fchorl,  &c.  mat¬ 
ters  which,  when  operated  upon  by  Are, 
and  much  left  altered  than  is  general¬ 
ly  fuppofed,  ftrve  as  the  b«As  of  the 
ferruginous  black  and  red  lavas  which 
are  met  with  in  all  volcanoes.  It 
would  appear  that  thefe  argillaceous 
rocks  contain  in  abundance,  and  per¬ 
haps  exchiAvely,  the  combuAible  fub- 
ftances  which  maintain  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  fttbterraneous  fires  ;  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  and  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  with  which  they  abound,  are  pet- 
baps  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  nature 


to  produce  thefe  fires,  the  exigence  of 
which  is  perhaps  a  phenomenon  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  accounted  for  as  any  other 
in  Nature.  1  imagine  it  is  owing  to 
accidental  circumf^ces  that  the  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Lipari  have  found  near  the 
feat  of  their  Ares  conAderable  Arata, 
or  beds  of  granite,  placed  amid  A  the 
rocks  that  fupply  them  with  fuel,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  many  beds  of  gra¬ 
nite  in  the  Pyrenees  are  included  in 
fchiA  and  petto-filex.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  volcanic  Ares  of  Lipaii  muA 
be  Atuated  in  the  very  point  of  contact 
between  thefe  different  fubAances,  the 
fchiAs  and  the  granites,  as  their  pro- 
dudlions  are  fo  diliimilar  that  fome  of  ' 
them  contain  iron,  while  others  are 
deflitute  of  it.  For  the  produdlion  of 
pumice,  it  is  neceAary  that  the  granite 
be  of  a  nature  exceedingly  fuAbie,  and 
that  the  Ate  of  the  volcano  be  more 
intenfe  and  more  aiAive  than  it  gene¬ 
rally  is.  The  lava  that  iAued  from 
the  Adet  of  Etna  in  the  year  1669, 
and  that  deluged  Caugna,  has  for  its 
baAs  a  granite  which  has  not  been 
changed,  and  none  of  its  conAituent 
parts  have  been  altered.  This  lava, 
expofed  again  to  the  heat  of  a  Are  fuf- 
ficient  to  fufe  to  it,  vitriAes,  and  af> 
fumes  the  appearence  of  an  opake  fco¬ 
ria  fumewbat  porous,  which  refembles 
pumice  ;  a  certain  proof  that  a  more 
intenfe  fire  in  the  volcano  would  have 
changed  that  immenfe  torrent  of  lava 
into  pumice-Aones  Amilar  to  thofe  df 
Lipari.  The  vitreous  charaAer  of  the 
black  lavas  of  Lipari,  the  quantity  of 
lapis  obAdianus  which  they  contain, 
evidently  fhew  that  the  inflammation 
in  thofe  iflands  is  more  intenfe  than 
in  the  Sicilian  volcano. 


Mrtrafl  fr«m  an  E^ay  an  the  Irritability  of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  Plants.^^ 
Read  at  the  alcademy  of  ScienctSr  by  M,  Dcsfoniaincs,  Profejor  of  Botany 
at  Parifi. 

The  Aiculty  with  which  nature  ed  Initability,  This  power  of  con- 
has  endowed  certain  bodies  of  traAion,  which  in  animals  prefents 
f^onog,  when  they  arc  touched,  is  call-  phenomena  fo  various  and  fo  woniih- 

ing, 
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higt  is  not  an  attribute  pecalrar  to  '  Tcgcuble  life.  Th^  can  no  more  be 
them.  A  great  number  or  plants  ex*  accounted  for  by  mc^anical  laws  than 
hlbit  (ignt  of  irritability  more  or  lefs  the  mufcular  a^ion  of  animals  ;  for 
apparent  in  proportion  to  their  age,  both  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  fam« 
their  (irength,  or  the  pan  to  which  the  caufes,  which  we  Ihidl  nerer  be  able 
irritating  caufe  is  applied.  Several  au*  to  dtfeorer. 

thurs  have  obferved  this  in  the  leaves  The  motions  that  take  place  in  the 
and  flowers  of  many  plants^'  M.  Du*  (lamina  and  pidilla  have  hitherto  been 
hamel  has  accurately  deferibed  the  cii*  obferved  but  in  few  plants,  fuch  as  the 
rious  motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant.  M.  barberry  (berberis  vulgaris,)  the  Indi- 
Bonnet  has  proved  that  leaves  polTcfs  an  fig  (callus  opuntia),  the  dwarf  ci(^ 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  that  tus  (ciftus  heliantbemum),  and  fome  0* 
they  aiwa3's  prefent  their  up^ier  furface  thers,  which  are  enumerated  in  one  of 
to  the  air,  and  that  whenever  a  branch  the  diflertations  of  the  Arsuemtatts 
is  turned  out  of  its  natural  portion,  the  caJeinica,  intitled  Spwfalies  PlantA^ 
leaves  of  it  immediately  aifume  a  new  rum.  Thefe  organs,  however,  difpiay 
direction.  Linnsus  has  carried  his  an  irritability  more  univcrfal  and  more 
inquiries  on  this  fubjei5l  dill  farther,  manifed  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  o* 
and,  in  a  dilTertation,  intitled  Svmnus  ther  part  of  the  plant.  We  (hall  prc« 
PlarJarum,  has  demondrated  the  dm*  fently  edabliih  this  fa£l  by  a  detail  of  . 
ly  motion  of  the  leaves  in  a  very  con*  obfervattons  made  on  the  fexual  or« 
(iderable  number  of  plants,  and  has  gans  of  a  great  number  of  plants, 
proved  that  the  phenomenon  docs  not  Motions  of  the  damina  f . 
depend  on  the  date  of  the  atmofphcre.  The  anthers  of  fevcral  fpecies 
After  having  obferved  that  many  flow*  lilies  before  the  capfules  open  are  £x«« 
ers  open  pretty  condantly  at  dated  ed  lengthways  on  the  filaments,  an^ 
hours. pf  the  day,  he  very  ingenioudy  pari^dcl  to  the  dylc,  from  which  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  thele  are  didant  about  five  or  fix  lines, 
flowers  anfwer  thepurpofe  of  a  clock.  When  the  pollen  begins  to  ilTue  fiom 
under  the  title  of  horologium  florsr.  It  iu  cells,  the  anther*  become  move- 
is  known  that  the  extremity  of  the  able  on  the  extremity  of  the  filament* 
leaves  in  *the  t^ensta  mufcipula  open  that  fudain  them,  they  approach  the 
with  two  valves,  like  a  trap,  and  (ud*  digma  one  after  another,  and  retire 
denjy  clofe  upon  the  lealt  irritation,  again  as  foon  as  they  have  ihed  theif 
Hie.  heiy forum  gjraru  * ,  dud  on  that  organ.  ITiefc  motions 
or  meving  plant,  likewife  exhibit  the  are  very  evident  in  the  Canadian  mar- 
mod  evident  and  wonderful  motions,  tagon  (Uliutu  fuperhum.) 

Thefe  different  movements  of  the  The  damina  of  the  Jacobza  lilly 
leaves  and  of  the  p«als,  as  well  as  (amaryllis  forrmjifjima),  thofe  of  the 
thofe  of  the  damina  and  pidilla,  which  fea  da^odils  (pancratium  maritimum 
we  are  about  to  deferibe,  feem  to  us  ^  iliyricum),  exhibit  a  very  curious 
to  depend  eifentially  on  the  particular  phenomenon,  and  fomewhat  different 
organization  of  the  plants,  and  on  their  from  that  jud  mentioned.  The  an¬ 
ther* 

*  Vide  Edxn.  Mag.  for  September  1787,  p.  160. 

t  Perhaps  it  may  be  necelGuy,  for  the  fake  of  fome  readers,  to  explain  the 
terms  here  made  ufe  of.  In  the  centre  of  molt  flowers,  there  iUnds  at  lead  one 
body  called  the  Piflillum,  or  Fenule*orcran,  which  confilh  of  three  parts ;  the  un- 
der.nofl  is  the  germen,  that  in  the  mid£e  it  the  llyle,  and  the  uppermoft,  or  top. 

It  the  fligma.  Round  it  fUnd  feveral  other  bodies,  called  Stamina,  or  Male-organs, 
each  confiftin^  of  two  parts ;  the  undermoll  is  a  thread*Iike  fubflance  called  a 
filament,  fuitaining  the  anthera.  This  lail  generally  confillt^f  two  cells  or  cap* 
lilies,  which  contain  a  powder  called  Pollen,  or  Farina,  * 
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therz  of  thefc  plants  before  fecunda-*  comes  ereft,  and  the  germen  is  Ait 
tion  are  like  thofe  of  the  lilies  fixed  tained  in  a  vcrticid  pofition.  The  fume 
along  their  filaments  parallel  to  the  circuuiflances  take  place  in  the  colum- 
ftyle.  When  the  cells  begin  to  open,  bines  (aquilegiajt  in  the  different  fpe- 
they  affume  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  cles  of  campanula,  and  in  many  others 
fometimes  turn  on  the  extremity  of  the  which  are  mentioned  by  Linnxus. 
filament,  as  on  a  pivot,  that  they  may  Tut  the  plants  of  this  particular, 
apply  to  the  fli^ma  the  particular  part  clafs  ( the  lUiacen ) ,  are  not  tlie  only 
by  which  tlic  pollen  is  efcaping.  ones  that  (hew  figns  of  irritability  ; 

If  we  obferve  with  attention  the  fuch  arc  obferveablc  in  many  others 
Aamina  of  the  Perfian  fritillary  (fri-  of  very  different  natural  families.  The 
tUlaria  perftca),  we  will  difcover  an  rues  (rutaj  prefent  us  at  once  with  a 
irritability  ftill  more  obvious.  The  very  ffrikii^g  and  obvious  example  of 
fix  (lamina  of  this  plant  are  four  or  this  faculty.  All  the  plants  of  the 
five  lines  dillant  from  the  (lyle  before  genus  have  from  eight  to  ten  (lamina, 
fecundation ;  but  almufl  immediately  of  which  one  (lamcn  is  oppofite  to 
after  the  flower  expands  they  fuccef-  each  petal,  and  one  (lands  in  the  in- 
fively  approach  the  (lylc,  and  apply  tei  (lice  between  every  two  petals.  If 
their  anmene  clofe  to  the  (ligma.  Af-  the  (lamina  are  obferved  before  the  dif- 
ter  the  pollen  is  difeharged,  they  re-  charge  of  the  pollen  takes  place,  they 
cede  generally  in  the  fame  order  as  arc  found  at  right  angles  with  the  pilliU 
they  advanced,  and  take  their  former  lum,  one  (lamen  lying  in  the  cavity  of 
diftant  (lation.  Th  .fc  motions  are  each  petal.  When  the  moment  of  fruc- 
fi>metimes  performed  within  the  (pace  tification  arrives,  they  raife  thcmfclvcs 
of  four-and-twenty  hours.  Situilar  up  two  and  two,  or  three  and  three 
phenomena  are  obieiveable  in  the  (la-  together,  lay  their  anther*  upon  the 
mina  of  the  flowering  rulh  (hutmmis  Aigma,  and,  after  having  fertilized  it, 
umhellatuj),  and  even  in  thofe  of  ma>  they  retire,  and  fall  back  again  ifito  the 
ny  fpccies  of  allium,  cruithogalum  and  cavity  of  the  petals.  I  have  likewife 
afparagus,  but  in  thefc  indeed  they  remarked  very  evident  motion  in  the 
are  not  fo  apparent.  (lamina  of  the  zygophyllum  falage, 

I  have  never  obferved  any  motion  Thefe  proceed,  one  after  another,  out 
in  the  Aamina  ,of  the  crown  imperial  of  the  corolla,  and  prefent  their  an- 
(fritillaria  imperialis),  or  in  the /r/-  thcr*  to  the  Aigma.  The  Aamina  of 
tiUaria  melcagris;  but  thefe  two  plants  the  fraxinella  (dUiammis  albiu),  a  ge- 
at  their  fecundation  prefent  a  pheno>  nus  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of 
menon  of  another  kind  not  lefs  inter*  the  rue,  affords  a  very  curious  fpcc^ 
eAing.  Their  Aamina  Aand  naturally  tacle  which  is  favourable  to  our  opi* 
clofe  to  the  Ayle,  and  the  (iigmata  fur*  nion.  Before  fecundation  the  fila- 
pafs  them  in  length.  Any.  particular  ments  are  inclined  downwards,  fothat 
motion,  therefore,  bcAowed  on  the  Aut  they  almoA  touch  the  lower  petals, 
mina  of  thefe  plants,  could  have  an*  As  foon  as  the  capfules  are  ready  to 
fwered  no  purpofe,  and  accordingly  open,  anddre  acAion  of  the  piAillum  ir* 
nature  has  made  ufe  of  another  means  ritates  the  Aamina,  their  filaments,  one 
to  affiA  the  procefs  of  fecundation,  after  another,  bend  thcrnfelves  in  the 
Their  flowers  are  made  to  hang  down  form  of  an  arch  towards  the  Ayle  ;  by 
while  the  pollen  is  difeharged  from  its  which  means  the  anther*  are  placed 
cells,  that  it  may  the' more  eafily  fall  immediately  above  the  Aigma,  fo  that 
upon  the  Aigmyand  fertilife  it.  What  the  jwllen  muA  fall  on  that  organ  and 
renders  this  explanation  probable  is,  fertilize  it. 

that  as  foon  as  the  fecundation  is  per*  If  we  obferve  the  Aamina  of  the  Ia< 
formed,  the  fooiAalk  of  the  flower  be-  dian  ciefs  (tropefolum),  when  the  cells 
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tre  about  to  burft,  we  will  eafily  per-  in  this,  that  the  (lamina  of  the  poly* 
ceive  that  the  extremity  of  each  fila-  gonums  generally  approach  the  ftyle 
ment  forms  a  curve,  and  bears  its  an-  by  turns.  I  have  obferved  the  fame 
thera  towards  the  (lyle.  This  ap-  contraftion  in  ih^'e  of  the  fwertia  pe- 
proach  indeed  is  much  lefs  quick  and  remits-  The  (lamina  of  the  grafs  of 
iefs  fcnfible  tlian  in  the  fraxinella.  PamalTus  {parnajfia  falujirts),  raife 
LalHy,  the  geranium  fufciim,  g.  al-  themfelves  very  quickly,  their  filaments 
pinunt,  and  g,  refiexum,  alTord  umiiar  are  fo  bent  that  each  anthera  is  laid 
obfervations.  Their  (lamina,  before  immediately  over  the  (Hgmata,  and  ;if- 
the  antherae  open,  are  all  bent  fo  that  ter  having  performed  the  office  of  fe- 
their  top  is  turned  to  the  centre  cundation,  they  retire  and  hang  down 
of  the  corolla.  When  the  capfules  towards  the  ground, 
begin  to  open,  the  filaments  rife  to-  If  we  attend  to  the  flower  of  the_ 
wards  the  (lyle,  and  each  of  thera  ge-  little  field-madder  {Jherardia  aroen- 
netally  touches  its  correfponding  (lig-  Jis),  immediately  after  it  is  expanded,' 
m.i.  Thofe  of  the  columbines  raife  we  will  likewife  perceive  that  its  four 
themfelves  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  (lamina  go  by  turns  to  difperfe  theii* 
a  little  after  the  unfolding  of  the  pollen  upon  the  (ligma,  and  that  they 
flower.  not  only  recede  after  a  few  days,  but 

To  what  cau(e  are  thefe  motions  to  that  they  (ink  down  while  they  de- 
be  attributed  but  to  the  aAiun  of  the  feribe  the  fcmi-circumferencc  of  a  cir- 
pidillum,  which  irritates  in  each  (la-  cle.  'I’hofe  of  feveral  fpccies  of  tr- 
mcn  a  peculiar  organ  fomewhat  (imilar  rouica  evidently  approach  the  centre 
to  that  of  animals  ?  Indeed,  if  thefe  of  the  corolla  immediately  above  the 
motions  do  not  depend  on  irritability,  (lyle,  fo  that  the  pollen  may  fall  per- 
why  (fiould  the  (lamina  approach  the  pendicularly  upon  the  Aigma.  This 
(lyle  only  at  the  indant  when  the  an-  may  lie  eafily  obferved  in  the  veronica 
thera*  are  about  to  open  ;  and  why  arvenfss  and  v.  agrejiis.  The  filaments 
(hould  they  recede  from  it  immediate-  of  the  feveral  fiieclcs  of  valeriana  dan  J 
ly  after  they  have  (lied  their  pollen  on  ere6l  and  clofe  to  the  (lyle  during  the 
tlie  (ligma  ?  I  (hall  here  bring  a  few  difeharge  of  the  pollen  as  foon  as  it 
other  fails  to  prove  that  the  motions  proceeds  ftom  the  capfules,  and  then 
of  the  fexual  parts  of  plants  do  not  bend  backwards,  as  in  the  Jherardia. 
depend  on  a  mechanical  caufe.  Let  Thofe  of  the  rhamnus  paiyurtu  alfo 
Us  begin  with  the  faxifrages.  Imme-  bend  back  in  the  fame  manner,  aftef 
diately  upon  the  opening  of  the  corol-  the  fecundation, 
la,  the  ten  damina  of  the  greater  part  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  damina 
of  thefe  plants  are  fome  lines  diflant  of  the  kahnia.  Thefe  are  ten  in  each 
from  the  (lyle  :  they  approach  it  af-  flower,  which  are  kept  in  a  horizontal 
terwards  generally  by  pairs,  and  re-  (ituation  by  means  of  an  equal  num- 
cede  in  the  fame  order  after  the  pol-  ber  of  cavities  round  the  middle  of  the 
Jen  is  difeharged.  The  damina  in  corolla,  in  which  the  top  of  each  an- 
many  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  ca-  thera  is  lodged.  When  the  capfules 
ryophylici,  and,  among  others,  thofe  are  about  to  open,  the  filaments  make 
of  the  Jifllaria,  of  the  chickweed  (a/-  a  curve  that  the  anther®  may  ovtr- 
fine  media)y  and  of  the  moerrhingia  come  the  obdacle  which  confines  them, 
mufofa,  betray  a  very  evident  motion  ar.d  may  be  at  liberty  to  fcatter  their 
towards  thepidillum.  Thofe  of  the/*®-  pollen  on  the  digma. 
hgvmm  tataricum,  p.  penlylvanicum.  The  (lamina  of  all  thole  plants, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  numerous  which  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,- 
genus,  exhibit  motions  very  (imilar  to  approach  the  (lyle  by  turns,  fometimes’ 
ihofc  of  the  lisufrages :  dkfering  only  twos  or  by  thiees  j  thofe  of  the  to-- 

bacco 
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tacco  (aicotiuna  tabacum)  often  go  all 
at  once  to  fertiliae  the  pillillum,  and 
touch  it  fo  cloi'ely  that  they  (eem  to 
ferm  a  crowo  upon  it.  They  fall  back 
again  immediately  after  the  procefs  of 
fecundation  is  compleated.  Thofe  of 
the  delphinium  and  garidella  afford  a 
temarkable  peculiarity.  Before*  and 
at  the  time  of  fecundation,  all  the  Ifa- 
mina  are  bent  and  applied  clofe  to  the 
ftyle  ;  they  afterwards  fir  etch  them> 
felres  out,  and  remove  from  the  piflil* 
lum  in  proportion  as  thetpollen  efcapes. 

The  two  fhott  (lamina  of  the  Jia- 
chys  have  alfo  an  evident  motion,  which 
feems  to  have  fume  analogy  with  that 
of  the  delphinium.  Before  the  anthers 
open,  they  are  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  fupcriur  lip  of  the  corolla,  and 
placed  laterally  againfl  the  flyle.  Im* 
mediately  after  the  difeharge  of  the 
pollen,  they  feparate,  the  one  towards 
the  right,  the  other  to>vards  the  left, 
in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  extremity 
of  the  filament  is  exferted  beyond  tire 
Hdcs  of  the  flower.  This  divergence 
of  the  (lamina  is  fo  obvious  and  fo 
tondant,  that  Linnsus  has  eflablifhed 
the  generic  charadler  of  the  Jiachjs  on 
this  circumflance,  which  does  not  take 
place  till  the  pollen  is  (hed.  The  fame 
phenomenon  is  obfervable  in  foroe  fpe- 
cies  of  Leonurus. 

The  motion  of  the  (lamina  in  the 
ajdrum  mu(l  not  be  paffed  over.  Each 
flower  has  twelve  (lamina,  and  the  (lyle 
is  a  cylinder  crowned  with  (ix  dig* 
mata.  When  the  corolla  is  jud  ex* 
panded,  the  filaments  are  folded  dou* 
tie,  fo  that  the  top  of  each  anthera 
reds  on  the  reccpucle  of  the  flower. 
When  the  time  dedined  for  fccunda* 
tion  is  come,thefe  filaments  raifethem* 
ielves  upright,  two  and  two  together ; 
thus  the  anthers  become  vertical,  and 
each  pair  goes  to  touch  its  correfpond* 
ing  ftigma. 

ladly,  the  damina  of  the  jenphu- 
laria  (hew  manifed  figns  of  irritabuity. 
All  the  flowers  of  this  genus  have  four 
damina,  the  filaments  of  which  before 
fecuodi^OB  are  coiled  up  like  a  rib* 


band  in  the  infide  of  the  corolla :  bat 
when  the  pollen  is  ripe  they  unfbldy 
dretch  themfelves  out  one  aftel  ano* 
ther,  and  carry  their  anthers  to  the 
digma. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  cond* 
der  thefe  motions  as  irritability,  be* 
caufe  in  fome  individuals,  fuch  Is  the 
barberry,  the  Indian  fig,  and  mod  of 
the  fpecies  of  cidus,  they  may  be  ac*  * 
celerated  at  pleafure  by  irritating  the 
damina  with  the  point  of  a  pin. 

We  (hall  not  deny,  however,  that 
there  are  motions  in  the  damina  of 
certain  plants,  that  feem  evidently  to 
depend  on  mechanical  aflion.  Such 
as  thofe  which  have  been  obferved  in 
the  parietaria,  and  is  the  forjkohleat 
the  caufe  of  which  is  well  known.  A 
very  fenfible  and  quick  motion  has  al* 
(b  been  obferved  in  thofe  of  the  mul* 
berry  and  nettle,  which  I  do  not  con* 
(ider  as  the  effect  of  irritation.  Their 
filaments  are  bent  like  an  arch,  and 
kept  in  that  pofition  by  means  of  the 
foliola  of  the  calyx  which  compreffet 
them  laterally.  If  we  widen  ever  fo 
little  thefe  foliola,  or  if  we  gently  raife 
the  damina  with  the  point  of  a  pin, 
they  fuddenly  dart  up  and  difeharge 
to  fome  didance  a  quantity  of  pollen. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe 
motions  which  we  have  fuppofed  to 
depend  on  a  dimulating  caufe:  in  them 
the  damina  are  entirely  free  from 
any  -obdacle,  and  the  conttaflion  is  lb 
obvious  and  fo  condant,  that  it  is 
hatdly  polRble  to  deny  it  to  be  the  efi> 
fefl  of  irritability. 

This  faculty,  it  is  true,  does  not 
appear  in  every  plant :  thofe  in  parti* 
cular  in  which  the  damina  are  placed 
very  near  the  dyle  and  the  (ligma, 
have  never  ihewn  the  lead  figns  of 
irritability :  fuch  are  the  compound 
floweri',  the  labiated,  the  peribnated, 
and  the  papiliooaceoas :  fuch  are  the 
different  fpecies  of  verbena^  vimof 
pidoxf  primulA,  and  borago.  Neither 
have  I  ever  obferved  any  other  than 
eladic  motions  in  the  plants  of  the 
dioicous  aod  moooicoua  claiTca,  and 
eves 
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evfn  thcfe  arc  rare.  In  ftiort,  the  lla-  The  three  ftigmaia  of  the  tulip  (/«- 
mina  of  many  hermaphrodite  plants,  lipa  gtfneriana)  are  much  dilated  be- 
altliough  naturally  fituatcd  at  a  dif*  fore  fecundation,  but  vifibly  Ihrink  af- 
tance  from  the  Ityle,  Ihcw  no  fymp-  ter  haring  received  the  pollen.  Lin- 
tonis  of  motion.  In  this  number  are  naeus  has  made  the  fame  remark  on 
the  cruciform  plants,  with  the  fe\eral  the  gratiola.  Gratlola,  fays  he,  ajiro 
fpecies  of  p-tonia.,  papaver,  ranuncu-  venereo  agitata,  plftillum  Jiigmate  eiut. 
Ins,  hypiricu:n.  See.  nil  niji  tuafcullnum  pulverem  ajfeStans, 

j-.t  ..  .  r.r  T>  A-t.  at  fatiata  rinurn  claudit.  Won.  cY\?i.o, 

lintsons  of  the  parts  of  Vie  P.Ilnntm.  ^  ' 

The  motions  of  thefe  parts  are  lefs  The  different  motions  in  the  feve- 
univcrfil,  and,  in  general,  lefs  appa*  organs  of  plants,  oi  which  we  have 
rent  than  thofe  of  the  (lamina,  as  if  ^^re  lelated  fo  many  Itriking  exam- 
the  law  which  determines  the  males  f^-’eni  to  us  a  tunclion  dependent 

of  moll  animals  to  go  in  qustl  of  the  <>"  ‘heir  living  principle,  to  which  we 
females  were  extended  to  the  vege-  •'efufe  the  name  of  irritability, 

table  kingdom.  This  power  of  motion  has  been  gene- 

VVe  m.iy,  however,  fet  it  down  as  fitHy  acknowledged  and  allowed  in  the 
a  general  principle,  that  when  the  ita-  leaves  of  a  great  many  plants,  why 
niina  equal  the  piilillum  in  length,  they  ftiould  it  not  be  admitted  in  thofe 
move  lowaids  it ;  bat  if  they  are  fix-  oigans.  the  motions  of  which  are  at 
ed  below  the  llyl:,  then  this  bends  as  conftant  and  as  evident  ?  Both 
down  towards  thepi.  Of  this  we  (hall  appear  to  depend  on  one  caufe,  that 
now  give  fome  examples.  ts,  the  vegetable  life ;  and  how  indeed 

If  we  obferve  the  llyles  of  the  palKon-  can  we  conceive  that  any  plant  Ihould 
flower  Immediately  after  the  expanfion  ^  fecundated  without  allowing  a  prin- 
of  the  corolla,  we  fliall  find  them  e-  ciple  of  irritability  in  the  organs  de- 
rcifl  and  clofe  to  one  another  in  the  lli“ed  for  its  reprududtion  ? 
centre  of  the  flower.  In  a  few  hours  It  niay  here  be  alkcd,  why  the  fex- 
they  feparate  and  lower  themfelves  to-  ual  organs  exhibit  no  figns  of  iiri- 
wards  the  Itamina,  in  fuch  manner,  tability  except  at  the  time  of  fecunda- 
that  each  ftigma  touches  the  anthera  tion,  while  this  power  is  always  ready 
that  correfjionds  to  it ;  and  after  they  to  aft  in  the  leaves  or  other  parts  that 
have  been  impregnated  they  withdraw,  poflefs  it  ?  The  anfwer  feems  to  me 
Thofe  of  the  nige/fa  have  a  motion  to  be  plain.  We  know  that  thcfe  or- 
ncarly  fiinilar,  and  even  more  evident,  gans  do  not  arrive  at  their  perfedlion 
Before  fecundation,  their  llyles  are  till  after  the  expanfion  of  the  flower, 
111  ait,  like  thofe  of  the  palTion. flower,  and  that  they  fade  when  the  fecunda- 
and  (land  clofe  together  in  the  middle  tion  is  performed  ;  while  the  leaves 
of  the  flower.  As  fonn  as  the  an-  continue  in  a  Hate  of  peifedion  for  a 
therx  begin  to  allow  their  pollen  to  long  time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
efcape,  the  ftylcs  make  a  curve,  and  priiing  that  their  irritability  fhould  al- 
prefent  their  lligmata  to  the  (lamina  ways  be  ready  to  exert  iilelf.  The 
tiiat  are  placed  below  them,  after  which  fexual  organs  of  plants  have  even  in 
they  rife  up  and  realTume  their  former  this  refjieifl  fome  analogy  with  thofe 
vertical  lituation.  Thefe  motions  are  of  animals. 

eafily  obfcrvable.  Linnius  has  dc-  This  contraiflion  of  the  dKTerent 
icribed  them  in  the  flowers  of  the  parts  may  perhaps  be  mechanically  ac- 
gel/a  arvenf.s.  The  (lyle  of  the  //'//-  counted  for,  by  fuppofing  larger  vcfftls 
HOT  fuDerbuhs  bends  itfclf  towards  the  on  one  fide  of  a  filament,  or  of  a  (lyle, 
Itimina,  then  leaves  them  after  it  has  than  on  the  other,  in  which  the  juices 
been  fecundated.  The  fame  thing  niay  circulate  with  gt eater  rapidity  at 
takes  place  in  the  fcrophalarias.  the  time  of  fccuDcUiion.  By  this  fup- 
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pofition,  the  filament  may  eafily  be 
carried,  or  bend  towards  the  pidillum, 
and  vice  veifa.  To  this  obje«SHon  we 
may  anfw'er,  i.  That  all  the  external 
and  internal  vefieis,  when  obferved 
•with  a  microfeope,  are  of  equal  dia¬ 
meter.  2.  That  e\en  though  ihofc 
on  one  fide  (hould  have  a  larger  open¬ 
ing  than  the  red,  we  would  ncvtrthe- 
leis  be  obliged  to  admit  a  fort  of  ini- 
tability,  in  order  to  explain  the  quick¬ 
er  propulfion  of  the  fluids  thro’  thofe 
▼efl'els. 

Such  is  the  refult  of  the  obferva* 


tions  we  have  made  on  the  fexes  of  » 
great  number  of  plants.  We  have  re¬ 
lated  with  precil.on  the  finiple  faints, 
fuch  as  they  prelcnied  themfclvcs  to 
oar  invclHgation.  I’hey  leem  the  more 
int-erelling,  -as  they  lerve  to  confirm  the 
doi^trine  of  the  fecundation  of  plants, 
and  as  they  ellablilh  new  analogies  be¬ 
tween  vegetable  and  animal  nature. 
We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  fubjedt  de- 
ferves  to  be  iuithtr  profecuted,  and 
that  it  olfeis  a  wide  field  for  invefiiga- 
tion  to  the  fagacious  Naturaliil. 


Defer iptlon  cf  a  curious  Funeral  Ceremony  *. 


The  natives  of  the  coaft  of  A- 
frica  depofit  their  dead  in  the 
ground  in  the  European  manner,  and 
generallyeither  in  the  evening  or  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  interrogating 
the  corpfe  is  curious,  and  deferves  a 
particular  defeription. 

When  the  deceafed  is  defigned  for 
interment,  the  corpfe  is  laid  upon  an 
open  bier,  decently  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth,  and  borne  upon  the  heads  of  fix 
young  people,  either  male  or  female  ; 
for  that  is  a  matter  left  entirely  to  the 
choice  of  the  corpfe,  who  fignifies  his 
approbation  or  difapprobation  of  the 
liearers,  by  his  inclination  or  difincli- 
nation  to  move  (which  they  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  capable  of  exerting)  to  the 
place  of  burial.  When  arrived  there, 
a  perfon,  who  is  generally  a  relation 
or  friend  of  the  dectafed,  places  him- 
felf  five  or  fix  paces  before  the  'bier, 
with  a  green  bough  in  his  hand, 
and  addreffes  th6  deceafed  in  this 
manner- — “  You  are  now  a  dead  man 
**  — you  know  you  are  no  longer  a- 
live  and  as  one  of  us — you  know 
**  you  are  placed  upon  the  Hicks  (/.  e. 
“  the  bier)  of  God  Almighty,  and 
“  that  you  muH  anfwer  truth.”  And 
then  he  alks  him  what  made  him  die 
■—whether  he  knew  of  his  own  death, 


or  whether  it  was  caufed  by  witchcraft 
or  poifon  ;  for  it  is  a  fiim  and  univer- 
fal  belief  among  them,  that  no  perfon 
dies  without  having  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  death,  except  his  death 
be  caufed  by  witchcraft  or  poifon,  or 
the  more  powerful  charms  of  another 
perfon  over  thofe  he  wears. 

If  the  corpfe  anfwcrs  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  to  any  of  the  queftions  propofed, 
it  is  fignified  by  forcibly  impelling  the 
bearers  fevcral  paces  forward,  by  a 
]K)wer  which  they  fay  they  are  unuble 
to  refill — if  on  the  contrary',  it  is  fig- 
rified  by  a  rolling  motion  which  they 
alfo  fay  they  cannot  prevent.  If,  by 
the  fign  given,  a  fufpicion  aiifes  that 
the  death  of  the  party  was  occafioned 
by  poifon  or  witchcraft,  they  proceed 
to  queftion  him  who  was  the  perfon, 
and  name  feveral  people  to  whom  they 
fuppofe  he  was  not  attached  in  his  life 
time  ;  but  they  firfl  begin  with  his  re¬ 
lations.  If  it  (hould  hapjren  to  be  any 
cf  them,  the  corpfe  remains  filent  for 
fome  time,  as  if  aihamed  to  accufe  his 
own  kindred,  but  at  lad  is  obliged  to 
anfwer.  He  is  then  more  particular¬ 
ly  queltioned  whether  he  is  certain  of 
the  jKrfon ;  if  he  is,  it  is  requelled 
that  he  will  (Irike  that  hand  which 
holds  the  bough,  (the  perfon  before 

the 
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Hifcripticn  bf  a  curiot 

the  corpfe  holding  the  bough  up  in  his 
hand.)  Uixin  tins  the  corpfe  imme¬ 
diately  impels  the  bier  forwards,  and 
firikes  the  bough.  In  ordet  to  con¬ 
vince  the  fpectators,  they  repeat  this 
two  or  three  times. 

The  culprit  is  then  feized,  and  if  a 
witch,  Ibid  without  ceremony  :  and 
it  frequently  happens  if  the  deceafed 
were  a  great  man,  and  the  accufed 
poor,  not  only  he  himfelf,  but  his 
whole  family  are  fold  together,  liut 
il  the  death  of  the  deceafed  was  cau- 
fed  by  poilun,  the  ofl'euder  is  referved 
for  a  lurther  trial ;  from  which,  tho’ 
it  is  in  fame  mcal'ure  voluntary,  he 
feldom  efcaiics  with  life. 

Alter  dejiolit'.ng  the  corpfe  in  the 
grave,  which  is  hung  round  with  mats, 
and  his  moll  valued  cloathes  and  ne- 
celfaries  pat  in  with  him,  they  con¬ 
fine  tlie  accufed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
lie  can  releaic  himlelf ;  which  ligniiies 
to  him  he  has  tranlgrelTcd  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  is  fuppufed  to  be  no 
longer  at  liberty.  As  foon,  however, 
as  it  is  dark,  he  cfcapcs  to  the  next 
town,  and  there  claims  tlie  proteiffion 
of  the  head  man,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  impartial  jicrfun  ;  informs  him 
that  the  corpfe  of  fuch  a  perfon  has 
accafed  him  of  cauling  his  death  by 
poilon  ;  that  he  is  innocent,  and  de- 
lires  that  to  piove  it  he  may  drink  ted 
water.  This  rcquell  is  always  allow¬ 
ed,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  are 
fent  for  to  be  witneifes. 

At  the  time  ap]>ointcd,  the  accufed 
is  placed  upon  a  kind  of  high  chair, 
llrip]H;d  of  his  common  apparel,  and 
a  quantity  of  plantain  leaves  are  wrap¬ 
ped  round  his  waift.  Then  in  the 
prelcnce  of  the  whole  town,  who  are 
always  alfembled  upon  thefe  occafions, 
be  firll  eats  a  little  cola  or  rice,  and 
tlicn  drinks  the  polfoned  water.  If  it 
kills  him,  w'hich  it  is  almoll  fure  to 
do,  he  is  pronounced  guilty  ;  but  if  he 
efcapes  with  life  after  drinking  five  or 
fix  quarts,  and  throwing  up  the  rice 
or  cola  unchanged  by  the  digcHive 
povfcrs  of  the  ftomach,  he  is  judged 
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innocent,  but  yet  not  entirely  fo  till 
the  fame  hour  next  day.  During  the 
interval  he  is  not  allowed  to  eafe  na¬ 
ture  by  any  evacu.uions  ;  and  Ihould 
he  not  be  able  to  reltrain  them,  it 
^v«)uld  be  confidered  as  ftrong  a  proof 
of  his  guilt  as  if  he  had  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  firll  draught.  And  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaft  polEbility  of  the  medi¬ 
cine’s  not  ojierating,  Ihould  any  re¬ 
main  in  the  Itumach,  they  oblige  the 
accufed  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  made 
for  his  cfcape,  which  conlilts  in  finging 
and  dancing  all  night.— After  being  fair¬ 
ly  acquitted  by  this  ordeal  trial,  he  is 
held  in  higher  eftimation  than  former¬ 
ly,  and  brings  a  palaver,  or,  to  fpcak 
in  profclBonal  language,  an  adtion  a- 
gainll  the  friends  of  the  deceafed, 
for  defamation  or  falfe  imprifonment, 
which  is  generally  compromifed  by  a 
payment  adequate  to  tlie  fuppofed  in¬ 
jury. 

But  if  the  deceafed  fays  he  knew 
of  his  death,  and  that  it  was  premedi¬ 
tated  }  they  alk  him  what  induced  him 
to  die  and  leave  them  ?  and  propofe  fe- 
veral  quellions,  fuch  as.  Was  any 
one  poflelfed  of  a  fine  gun,  or  a  fint 
cloth,  that  he  could  not  acquire  the 
fune  ?  or  had  any  body  ofTended  him 
that  he  could  not  be  revenged  oft 
but  on  thefe  accounts  they  cannot 
bring  any  palaver  againll  the  objeiS  of 
his  refentment. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  corpfe 
will  accufc  a  perfon  of  cauling  his  death 
by  witchcraft,  that  tliey  cannot  fell  on 
account  of  their  age,  or  dare  not  fell 
on  account  of  their  family  or  connec¬ 
tions,  as  it  leaves  a  ilain  upon  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  in  that  cafe,  after  the  guilt  of 
the  perfon  accufed  is  proved,  he  is 
carried  to  a  field  out  of  the  town,  and 
obliged  to  dig  his  own  grave;  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  with  him  as  a  guard  fre¬ 
quently  reviling  him,  faying,  “  You 
deal  in  death,  and  can  make  other  peo¬ 
ple  die,  you  mull  now  tafte  of  it  your- 
felf,”  Notwithllanding,  he  goes  on 
with  his  work  with  an  appearance  of 
the  utmoll  unconcern,  rttouing,  “  ’Tis 
u  2  •  uue. 
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true,  I  did  kill  fuch  a  one,  and  many 
others,  and  if  I  lived  I  would  kid 
many  more,”  and  often  during  his 
work  nicaluring  the  length  and  width 
of  the  grave,  by  the  dimenfions  of  his 
own  body.  When  the  grave  is  jud¬ 
ged  deep  enough,  they  direft  the  pri- 
foner  to  Hand  at  the  edge  of  the  foot 
of  it,  with  his  face  towards  it,  then 
a  perfon  behind  Itrikes  him  a  violent 
blow  uj)on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  wliich 
cauies  him  to  fall  upon  his  face  into 
the  grave  ;  a  little  loofc  earth  is  then 
thrown  upon  him,  and  a  (harp  Hake 
of  hard  wood  is  drove  through  the  cx< 
piring  delinquent,  which  pins  him  to 


the  eanh  ;  the  grave  is  then  filled  up, 
and  his  or  her  name  is  never  alter 
mentioned. 

Though  the  ceremonies  above  re¬ 
lated  are  conHantly  pracHfed,  yet  the 
dilfercnt  tribes  have  diffcient  methods 
of  performing  them.  The  Snrtcs 
carry  the  whole  body,  but  the  Tim- 
maneys  and  Bullams  only  the  cloatl.ts 
tlie  dcceafed  h.id  on  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  nails  of  Ids  hands  and 
feet,  which  they  cut  off  immediately 
alter  he  is  expired,  and  which  they 
hold  to  have  the  lame  power  to  an- 
fwer  the  qucHlons  propoled,  as  if  the 
whole  body  was  prclent. 
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—  ^  and  I  were',  each  of 

X  os»  Hie  glory  of  our  re- 
fpciflivc  countries  ;  yet  each,  pcrfccu- 
ted  by  our  countrymen. 

AW/.  Milton  had  iefs  reafon  to 
complain  :  he  was  left  to  Harre  ;  but 
he  was  left 'at  liberty. 

TaJJhy  For  a  confidcrable  time,  I 
enjoyed  the  fame  blclling  at  the  fame 
price.  At  length  an  Italian  Prince 
invited  me  to  his  court,  loaded  me 
with  honours,  and  amufed  me  with 
abundance  of  promifes.  1  thought 
him  my  friend,  and  I  was  fincerely 
his  ;  But,  bye  and  bye,  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  two  friends  threw  the  o- 
ther  into  ignominious  confinement. 

Volt.  The  prifon  is  never  far  from 
the  palace. 

Tajp),  I  was  Ihut  up  in  a  mad-houfe: 
*tis  true,  I  was  in  love. 

Volt,  Were  you  beloved  ?  love  can- 
tiot  deferve  the  name  of  madnefs  or 
folly,  while  it  is  confined  to  the  breaH 
of  the  lover,  without  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  objedl  of  his  palHon. 

T'affo,  As  to  that,  I  lhall  leave  you 
in  the  dark.  The  fuccefs  of  my  paf- 
fion  hath  remained  a  fecret  both  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  rival  who  cau- 
fed  my  confinement. 


Volt.  I,  as  well  as  you,  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  on  bare  fufpicion.  One 
can’t  help  thinking,  that,  in  the  times 
when  you  and  I  lived,  court  fpies  mull 
have  been  deemed  infallible. 

Tajfo,  What  a  train  of  ills  did  they 
occafiun  to  me  !  I  was  confined  in  a 
mad-houfe,  and,  in  my  confinement, 
reafon  well  nigh  deferred  me.  But 
pray  how  did  you  employ  yourftlf 
when  in  prifon  ? 

Volt.  1  compofed  an  epic  poem. 

TaJp),  A  prifon  is  a  miferable  Par- 
nalTus.  We  are  told  that  Homer  Hu- 
died  in  a  cave  ;  but  then  he  kept  die 
key  himfelf. 

Vclt.  I  fuppofe  you  have  heard  the 
refult  of  my  undertaking.  The  hero, 
whom  I  chofe  to  celebtate,  was  high¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  honour.  But  he  was, 
unfortunately,  ten  or  twelve  centuries 
too  late  in  coming  into  the  world  ; 
and  his  exploits  were  not  performed 
in  the  regions  of  gods  or  enchanters. 

Taffo,  Yes,  Henry  IV.  was  too 
modern.  Our  perfons  and  events 
fhould  be  fuch  as  we  may  defciibe 
and  vary  as  we  pleafc. 

Volt  We  Hiould  alfo  have  fuch 
readers  as  you  found  among  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  I  bad  been  tuld  before,  indeed, 
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ttiar  the  French  had  no  tafle  nor  ta¬ 
lent  tor  epic  poetry.  I  am,  in  gener- 
a',  as  animated  and  eloquent  as  you  ; 
ray,  in  thofe  qualities,  I  fometiines 
e»cn  excel  you  :  yet,  in  interetling  e- 
Tcnts,  in  variety  of  lituations  and  Je- 
feriptions,  and  in  fplendour  of  diJlion, 
my  {weni  is  much  inferior  to  yours. 
1  could  not  call  up  a  CMorinda,  an 
H;  .nninia,  nor  an  Armida.  Reafon 
was  my  only  inllrumcnt  ;  you  Were 
mailer  of  all  die  magic  powers  of  en¬ 
chantment. 

Tjfj,  I  perceive  thtt  my  .circum- 
ftances  were  more  favourable  than 
yours.  My  heroes  were  of  my  own 
creation  ;  you  were  obliged  to  copy 
real  charai^ers  and  events. 

FrJt.  The  ann  Js  of  France  afford  a 
number  of  dories  fufficicntly  wild  and 
romantic  for  the  ground-work  of  an 
epic  poem  ;  but  the  Italians  are  caught 
by  the  ear  ;  the  French  are  fools  who 
expect  their  writers  to  be  fages.  The 
Minance- writer  is  allowed  to  collect  an 
heap  of  the  molt  extravagant  fictions  ; 
while  the  epic  poet,  (but  fuch  an  one 
is  unworthy  of  the  name)  is  chained 
down  to  plain  fai5ts,  and  foberv reafon. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  one  pretends 
only  joke  or  trifie  ;  but  ’tis  underllood 
to  be  the  chaiacler  of  the  other,  to 
f|K-ak  fcrioully.  In  wit  or  humour,  1 
was  not  inferior  to  others.  There’s 
Arioito,.  under  that  lhade.  1  believe 
he  can  give  you  fome  pretty  good  in- 
ftances  of  my  powers  in  thefe. 

Tajfo,  Thofe  pages  feem  to  divert 
him  ;  perhaps  they  would  affeiEl  his 
feelings  in  a  different  manner,  if  he 
were  llill  in  the  world  which  we  have 
left. 

y 'At,  One  of  the  greateft  blellings 
which  EJyfutm  affords  is,  that  here 
we  are  no  longer  capable  of  feeling 
either  envy  or  jealoufy ;  and  are  no 
longer  in  danger  of  fuifering  from  the 
envy  or  jealoufy  of  others. 

I  have  fcarce  ever  felt  thofe 
emotions  in  my  ovin  bread  ;  but  I  long 
fuffered  undefenredly  fiom  the  jealou- 
(y  of  others. 


V(At.  Unfortunately  for  all  thofe 
who  envied  and  perfecuted  you,  the 
glory  and  Iplendour  of  your  charadler 
will  alwat’s  ferve  to  (hew  the  bafenefe 
and  deformity  of  theirs. 

Ti/fc,  If  you  flatter  me  not,  this 
indance  may  be  a  monument  of  in- 
druction  to  mar  kind  ;  at  lead  to  thefe 
into  whufe  hands  fortune  has  put  the 
unha]i]'y  power  of  oppreffing  their 
brethren  ;  and  to  tliofe  who,  though 
deprived  of  the  power,  yet  feel  the 
inhuman  defire. 

yott.  To  tell  you  a  fecret,  I  was 
not  humbled  by  pcrfccution,  1  compa¬ 
red  myfclf  with  my  pcrfecutors  ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  did  them  too  much 
honour.  But  you  have  not  mentioned 
to  me  the  obfeure  fellow  who  wiote 
that  filly  danza  againd  you. 

Taffcy  That  man  thought  to  put 
himfelf  on  an  equal  footing  with  me. 
*Twas  there  he  would  have  injured 
me  :  But  I  prudently  took  no  notice 
of  him. 

yolt.  I  mud  confefs,  that  I  was 
not  capable  of  fo  much  patience :  I 
returned  blow  for  blow :  and  I  have 
fometimes  (lain  an  antagonill  with  a 
fingle  hemidich. 

Tiijfot  If  he  was  fo  very  weak  and 
lender,  might  you  not  have  left  him 
to  die  a  natural  death  ?  Hercules  ne¬ 
ver  entertained  himielf  with  killing 
butterflies. 

yolt.  I  w'as  blamed,  as  well  as  you, 
for  attempting  too  many  different  (pc- 
cies  of  writing  ;  but  I  could  never 
reach  the  fublime  elevation  of  the  co¬ 
mic  opera. 

Taffoy  No — yon  could  never  have 
been  the  author  of  an  Armida. 

Volt.  Nor  you  of  a  Zata.  My 
works,  if  divided  among  ten  different 
writers,  would  gain  each  of  them  a 
very  re(J)cCtable  charadler ;  yet  I  could 
never  enjoy  my  reputation  in  peace. 

Taffo,  I  had  compofed  my  epic 
poem  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Terrara  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  that  I  was  mad. 
After  that,  however,  thanks  to  the  at¬ 
tention  and  to  the  tade  of  good  Pope 
Clement 
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Clement  VII.  I  was  crowned  in  the 
Capitol.  1  died  on  the  evening  of  my 
triumph. 

Veit.  I  was  not  quite  fo  fortunate 
as  you.  I  was  crowned  too  on  the 
threatre,  at  Paris  ;  but  I  did  not  die 
till  eight  days  after  my  coronation. 

Tct[Jby  May  1  allc  you  one  quefiion  ? 

Volt.  With  all  my  heart. 

Were  you  to  return  to  the 
earth,  and  to  begin  life  again,  pray, 
how  would  you  chufe  to  employ  your- 
felf? 

Vclt.  DoubtUfs,  in  the  very  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  have  done  already  ; 
Only,  I  would  not  cliuie  to  be  poet, 
killorian,  and  courtier,  all  at  once.  He 


who  takes  up  the  pen  at  the  conrmnd 
of  genius,  may  forget  the  world  with¬ 
out  fearing  to  be  forgotten.  V  Idle 
he  labours  in  folitude  to  to  inftruft 
mankind,  and  to  conlble  them  amid 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  he  often  enjoys 
truer  happinefs  than  he  could  poliibly 
find  in  the  buftle  of  fociety. 

Tifff'j,  Perhaps  the  lot  of  no  one 
man  on  earth  is  preferable  to  that  of 
others  :  And  yet  I  queftion  if  Gtxi- 
fiey  of  Bouillon  would  change  his 
name  for  mine. 

Vclt.  Take  care  of  your  own,  my 
illullrious  mafter.  It  will,  for  ever, 
be  eafier  to  deliver  Jerufalcm,  than  to 
compofc  a  JeniJalcvt  Delivered. 


Cinuine  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  late  David  Hume,  Efq;  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Pringlejs  M.  D  *. 

Feb.  10.  1773.  fully  like  the  fliange  gentleman  was 
My  Dfar  Sir,  to  the  Prince’s  pitture,  which  hung 

That  the  prefent  Pretender  was  on  the  chiinney-piece,  in  the  very 
in  London  in  the  year  1753,  room  iri  which  he  entered. — My  Lotd 
I  know  with  the  greateft  certainty,  added  (I  think  from  the  authority  of 
becaufe  1  had  it  from  Lord  Marechal,  the  fame  Lady)  that  he  ufed  fo  little 
who  faid  it  confided  with  his  certain  precaution,  that  he  went  abroad  oj)en- 
knowledge. — Two  or  three  days  after  ly  in  day-light  in  his  own  drefs,  only 
his  Lordihip  gave  me  this  information,  laying  afide  his  blue  ribband  and  dar ; 
he  told  me  that  the  evening  before  he  walked  once  through  St  James’s,  and 
had  learned  feveral  curious  particulars  took  a  turn  in  the  Mall, 
from  a  Lady,  (who  1  imagined  to  be  About  five  years  ago,  I  told  this 
Lady  Primrofe)  though  my  Lord  re-  dory  to  Lord  Holdcraefs,  vdio  was 
fufed  to  name  her.  The  Pretender  Secretary  of  State  in  the  year  1753  } 
came  to  her  houfe  in  the  evening,  with-  and  I  added,  that  I  fuppofed  this  piece 
out  giving  her  any  preparatory  infor-  of  intelligence  had  at  that  time  cfca- 
mation,  and  entered  the  room,  when  ped  his  Lordihip.  By  no  means,  faid 
(ho  had  a  pretty  large  company  with  he  ;  and  who  do  you  think  fird  told 
her,  and  w’as  herfelf  playing  at  cards,  it  me  ?  It  was  the  King  himfelf,  who 
He  was  announced  by  the  lervant  un-  fubjoined,  “  And  what  do  you  think, 
der  another  name  :  She  thought  the  “  my  Lord,  I  Ihould  do  with  him 
cards  would  have  dropped  from  her  Lord  Holdernefs  owned  that  he  was 
hands  on  feeing  him  ;  but  Ihe  had  puzzled  how  to  reply,  for  if  he  decla- 
prcfencc  enough  of  mind  to  call  him  red  his  real  fentiments,  they  might 
by  the  name  he  aflumed,  to  alk  him  favour  of  indifference  to  the  Royal 
when  he  came  to  England,  and  how'  family.  The  King  perceived  his  em- 
long  he  intended  to  ftay  there.  After  barraffment,  and  extricated  him  from 
he  and  all  the  company  went  away,  it,  by  adding,  “  My  Lord,  I  (hall  jull 
the  fervants  rcmaiked  how  wonder-  “  do  nothing  at  all ;  and  when  he  is 

tired 
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to  th^  late  Sir  John 

•<  tired  of  England,  he  will  go  abroad 
again.” — I  think  this  ftory,  for  the 
honour  of  the  late  King,  ought  to  be 
more  generally  known. 

But  what  will  furprize  you  more, 
Loid  Marcchal,  a  few  days  after  the 
coronation  of  the  prefent  King,  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  young  Pre¬ 
tender  was  at  that  time  in  London, 
or  at  lead  had  been  fo  very  lately,  and 
had  come  over  to  fee  the  fhew  of  the 
coronation,  and  had  actually  feen  it. 

1  alked  my  Lord  the  reafon  for  this 
ftrange  fad.  Why,  fays  he,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  told  me  fo  that  faw  him  there, 
and  that  he  even  fpoke  to  him,  and 
whifpered  in  his  ears  thefe  words  : 

“  Your  Royal  Highnefs  is  the  laft  of 
“  all  mortals  whom  1  (hould  exped 
“  to  fee  here.”  “  It  was  curiofity 
“  that  led  me,”  faid  the  other ;  “  but 
I  alTuic  you,”  added  he,  “  that  tire 
“  perfon  who  is  the  objed  of  ail  this 
“  pomp  and  magnificence,  is  the  man 
“  I  envy  the  lead.”  You  lee  this  llo- 
ry  is  fo  near  traced  from  the  fountain 
head,  as  to  wear  a  great  face  of  pro¬ 
bability.  Query,  what  if  the  Pretend¬ 
er  had  taken  up  Dymock’s  gauntlet  ? 

I  find  that  the  Pretender’s  vifrt  in 
England  in  the  year  1753  known 
to  all  the  Jacobites  ;  and  fome  of  them 
have  alfured  me,  that  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  formally  renouncing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  his 
Own  name  of  Charles  Stuart,  in  the 
Mew  Church  in  the  Strand!  and  that 
this  is  the  reafon  of  the  bad  treatment 
he  met  W'ith  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
I  own  that  I  am  a  Iceptic  with  regard 
to  the  lalt  particulars. 

Lord  Marcchal  had  a  very  bad  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  and 
drought  tliere  was  no  vice  lb  mean  or 
anrocious  of  which  he  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  ;  of  which  he  gave  me  leveral  in- 
ftances. — My  Lord,  though  a  man  of 
great  honour,  may  be  thought  a  dif- 
contented  courtier  ;  but  what  quite 
confirmed  me  in  the  idea  of  that 
Prince,  was  a  cbnverfation  I  had  with 
Hclvctius  at  Paris,  which  1  believe  1 
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have  told  you.  In  cafe  I  have  not,  I 
lhall  mention  a  few  particulars.  That 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Pretender;  but 
fome  time  after  that  Prince  was  cha- 
ced  out  of  France,  a  letter,  faid  he, 
was  brought  me  from  him,  in  which 
he  told  me  that  the  necelfity  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  obliged  him  to  be  at  Paris,  and 
as  he  knew  me  by  charadler  to  be  a 
man  of  the  grcatell  probity  and  honour 
in  France,  he  would  truft  himfelf  to 
me,  if  I  would  promile  to  conceal  and. 
ptotecfl  him.  1  own,  added  Helve- 
tius  to  me,  although  I  knew  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  greater  of  harbouring  him 
at  Paris  than  at  London  ;  and  altbo* 

I  thought  the  family  of  Hanover  not 
only  the  lawful  fovercigns  iii  England, 
but  the  only  lawful  fovereigns  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  having  the  full  and  free  con- 
fent  of  the  people  ;  yet  was  I  fuch  a 
dupe  to  his  flattery,  that  I  invited  him 
to  my  houfe,  concealed  him  there  go¬ 
ing  and  coming  near  two  years,  had 
all  his  correfpondence  pals  through 
my  hands,  met  with  his  partifans  upon 
Pont  Neuf,  and  found  at  laft  that  I 
had  incurred  all  this  danger  and  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  moft  unworthy  of  all  mor¬ 
tals  ;  inlbmuch  that  I  have  been  af- 
fured,  when  he  went  down  to  Namt 
to  embark  on  his  expedition  to  Scot¬ 
land,  he  took  fright,  and  refufed  to  go 
on  board  ;  and  his  attendants,  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  gone  too  far,  and  that 
they  would  be  affronted  for  liis  cow¬ 
ardice,  carried  him  in  the  night-time 
into  the  Ihip,  pi:ds  et  mains  lies.  I 
alked  him,  if  he  meant  literally  ?  Yes, 
faid  he,  literally  :  they  tied  him,  and 
carried  him  by  main  force.  What 
think  you  now  of  this  hero  and  con¬ 
queror  ? 

Both  Lord  Marcchal  and  Helve- 
tius  agree,  that  with  all  this  ftrange 
clla^a^^er,  he  was  no  bigot,  but  rather 
had  learned  from  tire  philofophers  at 
Paris  to  atfedt  a  contempt  of  all  reli¬ 
gion.  You  muft  know  that  both  thefe" 
jrerfons  thought  they  were  aferibing  to 
him  an  excellent  quality.  Indeed  both 
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of  them  ufed  to  laugh  at  me  for  my  lent  my  rcfpefts.  I  fup’pofe  his  I^orrf» 
narrow  way  of  thinking  in  thefe  par-  ftiip  will  think  this  unaccountable  mix- 
ticulars.  However,  my  dear  Sir  John,  ture  of  temerity  and  timidity  in  the 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  fame  character,  not  a  little  fingular. 
acquit  me.  I  am  your’s,  very  fincertly, 

I  doubt  not  but  thefe  circumHances  D^vid  Humc. 

will  appear  curious  to  Lord  Hard-  St  ^iidrer.v'j  Square,') 
wick,  to  whom  you  will  pleafe  to  pre-  JLdinhurgh.  3 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

WHEN  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  by  another  in  its  turn.  Tl'.us  our  con« 
was  announced  by  one  of  tinents  have  been  made  up  of  the  ma- 
Dr  Hutton’s  charader  and  abilities,  terials  of  others  which  preceded  them ; 
no  wonder  that  the  public  exiieiftation  thefe  again  of  others  before  them,  and 
was  roufed.  It  was  what  many  had  thus  the  globe,  for  any  thing  w'e  know, 
attempted  in  vain,  and  what  we  may  may  be  f  ern  everlajting  to  evcrlaji- 
be  rather  furprized  to  fee  again  at-  ing," 

tempted  in  an  age,  wiien  men,  by  pur-  Let  us  fee  how  thefe  outlines  are 
fuing  that  road  wtiich  they  have  dif-  filled  up.  A  propofition  is  fet  out 
covered  to  be  the  only  one  to  truth,  with,  which  of  itfelf  would  require  an 
may  be  happily  convinced,  that  in  no  elaborate  proof,  yet  none  is  offered  ; 
department  of  fcience  are  more  data  it  is,  “  that  the  deftrudion  cf  the  high^ 
wanting  than  in  this.  So  little  do  we  er  parti  of  the  land  is  neceffary  for  the 
know  as  yet,  and  fo  lately  have  we  growth  of  vegetables,  and  that  fil  is 
begun  to  know  that  L'ttic  of  the  nia-  nothing  but  Me  w<r/e/7W/colltdled  from 
terials  compofing  pur  globe,  that  pro-  the  dellru^lion  of  the  folid  land.” 
bably,  for  ages  to  come,  every  fuch  We  have.  Sir,  a  thoufand  inilances 
theory  will  be  literally  the  haflefs  fa-  where  the  contrary  is  extremely  proba- 
hric  f  a  vifon.  Such  to  me,  I  mull  blc.  The  barren  lavas  of  Etna,  after  a 
acknowledge.  Sir,  appears  the  prefent  ferics  of  years,  become  fertile  plains, 
one;  nor  will  you,  1  hope,  lefufe  a  even  tho’ that  mountain  lliould  pour  no 
place  to  a  few  objedions,  which  fur-  afhes  upon  them ;  nature  has  made  ano- 
ced  ihemfclvcs  upon  me  in  the  perufal  ther  fort  of  provifion  for  peopling  her 
of  it.  realms  :  fhe  fends  lichens,  which,  lil:e 

The  theory  in  miniature  is  this:  hardy  colonifls,  can  find  fubfillence  any 
”  The  land,  as  we  fee  it,  mull  gra-  where,  to  take  poffelTion  for  her  of  fuch 
dually  be  worn  away,  the  higher  pans  barren  fpots,  and  prepare  them  foi  the 
of  it  w'allicd  down  to  form  foil  on  the  reception  of  other  larger,  but  tenderer 
lower,  thence,  by  the  fame  means,  car-  produdions:  at  lad,  a  bed  of  vegetable 
ried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  mould  is  formed  deep  enough  fur  any- 
there  depofitcd  in  beds.  Thefe,  by  tree.  What  a  depth  of  vegetables  do 
the  operation  of  heat  or  fire,  are  con-  we  not  fee  accumulated  in  our  peai- 
folidated  into  firm  llrata  of  done,  and,  mofles,  which,  of  themfelves,  can  form 
like  our  prefent  ones,  are  then  by  the  excellent  foil  by  proper  treatment :  and 
fame  agent  raifed  above  the  water,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  rich  foil 
thus  form  new  land,  to  be  peopled  with  of  the  American  woods,  wliich,  in  its 
vegetables  and  animals,  like  the  pre-  prefent  date,  receives  only  the  annual 
fent.  This  new  continent  will  decay  fupply  of  fallen  leaves.  The  polRbiiity 
io  the  fame  manner,  and  be  fuccceded  then  of  a  rich  mould  being  formed  by 

vegetation 
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Wg«at!on  alone  is  certain.  Let  not 
the  tediournefs  of  the  procefs  be  ur¬ 
ged  ;  as  much  time  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  be  required  to  reduce  into  the 
date  of  an  earth,  and  to  fpread  out  in 
plains,  ful^  ftrata  raifed  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  deep.  Befides,  is  there 
one  held  in  a  thoufand  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  which  receives,  or  from  its  h- 
tuation  can  receive  an  acciimulation 
of  foil  in  the  manner  Tuppofed  ? 

But  to  conhder  the  principal  point, 
the  lonueriftg  of  the  high  land  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  rain,  rivers,  Slc.  carrying  them 
down  gradually  into  the  Tea.  At  hril, 
this  appears  a  natural  fuppofition,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  true  ;  but 
on  a  clofer  examination  it  will  be 
found  to  adl  to  lefs  extent  than  it  may 
be  thought  to  do.  That  in  the  courle 
of  recorded  ages  it  hat  done  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  the  DoAor  has 
Candidly  allowed.  The  higheft  moun¬ 
tains,  e.  g.  the  central  chain  of  the 
Alps,  are  of  an  indelhu^ble  granite  ; 
the  fujqxrfition,  therefore,  cannot  hold 
with  rclpe(5l  to  them  r  I.ower  ones,  if 
of  a  decompofablc  done,  have  decay¬ 
ed,  and  at  length  have  been  covered 
with  plants  and  foil ;  but  when  once 
a  thick  mat  of  complicated  rocks  and 
leaves  has  been  formed,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  perhaps  1^  of  the  land  of  the  globe, 
it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  the  power  of  water 
to  carry  down  earth  from  the  hills  mull 
beveryfmall.  Indeed  we  may  fay,  that 
the  walle  of  land  is  at  prefent  nearly 
confined  to  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  their 
banks.  What  a  fnaall  portion  of  the 
eanh  is  this  !  The  comminution  of 
Hones  in  time  produces  a  little  land, 
which  is  cat  tied  down,  and  here  and 
there  depofited ;  but  much  the  gieateft 
part  carried  off  by  rivers  is  mud  or 
earth,  perhaps  wholly  produced  from 
decayed  vegetables,  and  the  wade  can 
be  more  than  fupplied  by  the  growth 
of  every  year. 

The  next  (Iriking  feature,  in  the 
hypothefis  under  conhderation,  is,  that 
thejirata  have  been  conpiidated  by  heat. 
Granting  that  they  have  been  ^1  Oii- 
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ginally  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  a  thing  by  no  means  proved,  the 
quedion  is  natural.  How  have  they  at¬ 
tained  the  afloniihing  hardnefs  which, 
in  many  places,  they  are  podded  of  } ' 
A  dilemma  is  at  once  forced  upon  us, 

“  It  mud  have  been  either  from  fire 
or  from  water  ;  from  water  it  could 
not  be,  therefore  it  mud  have  been 
from  fire.**  What  authority  have  we 
for  thus  redrifling  nature  ?  can  any 
of  us  lay,  that  other  powers  were  not 
employ^  ?  Man  employs  many  chemi¬ 
cal  agents,  and  (hall  nature  be  redric- 
ted  to  two  ?  We  have  never  been  wit- 
neffes  of  any  thing  like  the  formation 
of  a  granite,  or  of  a  marble  ;  we  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  fay  how  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  :  one  thing  we  know  mod  cer¬ 
tainly,  that,  in  all  the  ways  we  can 
try  it,  fire  is  as  totally  incapable  of 
producing  either  of  them,  as  water  is : 
reafoning  then  on  the  Dolor’s  own 
principles,  neither  of  thefe  can  be  the 
caufe,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  a  third ; 
we  have  efcaped  the  dilemma,  there¬ 
fore,  and  need  enter  it  only  as  we 
pleafe. 

But  let  ns  amufe  onrfelves  with  a 
comparative  view  of  the  edefls  of  fire 
and  of  water ;  we  may,  perhaps,  fee 
them  in  a  different  light  t  Do  we 
know  what  degree  of  hardnefs  a  long 
continuance  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
is  able  to  give,  without  the  afEdance 
of  heat  ?  No,  certainly.  Continuance 
for  a  feries  of  ages,  and  the  infiltration 
of  conglutinating  matter,  may  almod  du 
any  thing.  Thefe  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  obfervation  ;  but,  in  other  indan¬ 
ces,  from  the  fimple  aAion  of  air  and 
water,  do  we  not  fee  examples  of  fub- 
dances  dug  from  the  quarry  in  a  fofe 
date,  hardening  into  done,  without  a- 
ny  heat  above  the  common  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere,  and  vice  ver- 
fa  ?  Are  there  not  petrifying  waters 
capable  of  converting  wood  into  a  ve¬ 
ry  hard  done,  without  the  afEdance  of 
heat  ?  Near  MelEna,  wo  are  informed, 
is  a  beach  whete  a  great  quantity  of 
done  is  every  year  produced  by  the 
X  '  depot- 
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dcpofitlon  and  hardening  of  a  find  ;  air  to  convey  them  as  there  is  in  mod 
and  (till,  as  it  is  cut  away  for  ufe,  (trata.  We  fee  in  animals  and  rc-ge* 
frefh  fut«lies  fill  up  the  place.  tables,  in  (alts  and  inflammable  lub* 

Dr  Hutton  is  fingular,  fo  far  as  I  Itances,  how,  out  of  a  few  principles 
know,  in  fuppofing  fufion  neceflliry  to  diiferently  combined,  fuch  varied  bo- 


the  hardening  of  (Irata  ;  he  is  the  ve¬ 
ry  firlt,  perhaps,  who  ever  imagined 
that  calcareous  fpar  was  the  effedt  of 
it.  Men  had  been  fomewhat  attentive 
to  mineral  cryftallizations,  but  reafon- 
ing  from  analogy,  they  never  confider- 
ed  them  as  produ^ons  from  matter 
in  a  fufed  fluid  (late,  and  for  the  bell 
of  reafons.  No  man  had  ever  known 
the  parts  of  a  compound  (lone,  fup- 
pofe  flint  and  fpar,  when  melted  into 
glafs,  afterwards  feparate,  and  each 
earth  (hoot  into  cryflals  by  itfelf  : 
quite  the  contrary  ;  the  effeds  of  (ire 
on  folEls  are  almolt  univerfally  to  blend 
different  earths  and  (lones  together  in¬ 
to  a  folid  homogeneous  glafs.  But 
chemifls  had,  in  a  thoufand  indances, 
feen  jud  fuch  a  feparation  take  place 
'when  different  falts  were  diffolved  in 
'vvater,  each  being  commonly  detach¬ 
ed,  and  crydallizing  by  itfelf.  They 
were  led  to  conclude,  that  fpars  and 
crydals  had  been  formed  in  a  Cmi- 
lar  manner.  They  allowed  that  thefe 
fubdances  were  fcarce  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  but  they  had  centuries  to  form  in ; 
and,  as  in  mod  other  crydallizations, 
it  was  found  that  tire  hardnefs  was 
generally  proportioned  to  the  flownefs 
of  formation,  this  might  account  for 
even  the  extreme  firmnefs  of  the  gem. 

Allowing  that  all  this  is  infuflicieot, 
many  things  are  to  be  fuppofed  'ere 
we  think  of  fire.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  many  minerals  grow  ?  does  not 
analogy  lead  us  to  believF  it  ?  is  cry- 
dallization  to  be  accounted  for  on  a- 
ny  mechanical  piinciples  (  If  any  one 
will  inild,  which  he  has  not  always  a 
light  to  do,  that  they  increafe  only  by 
juxAapofition,  will  he  refufe  them  tire 
power  of  aifimilation  ?  or  if  he  deny 
tliem  that,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is 
a  power  of  attradion  which  may,  in 
time,  draw  fimilar  principles  together, 
even  where  there  is  as  httle  water  or 


dies  are  produced  ;  how  there  is  a 
continual  decompolition  ai.d  recompo- 
fition  :  (hall  we  venture  to  fay  that  no 
fuch  things  take  place,  no  fimilar  pow¬ 
ers  ad  in  the  mineral  kingdom  I  Our 
experiments  may  not  have  fucceeded, 
though,  indeed,  fucii  have  hardly  been 
made  hitherto  ;  (hall  we,  therefore, 
decide  that  the  mighty  ehemid,  who 
makes  trees  and  men  his  alembics,  has 
no  oth^r  powers  for  producing  or  har¬ 
dening  minerals  but  tire,  efpecially  as 
we  know  that  its  efled  is  only  to  con¬ 
found  them  ?  Might  we  not  as  well 
be  told,  that  the  hatduefs  of  our  bones 
was  owing  to  fufion  ? 

It  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  fire, 
efpecially  when  that  dreadful  agent  is 
fo  (Irong  and  univeifal  as  the  prefent 
theory  requires  it;  we  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  furprifed  if  it  has  injured  the 
author’s  rcafoning  in  mote  places  than 
one,  iu  fpite  of  the  aiLflance  he  has 
called  in.  Every  one  would  objed  to 
the  theory  at  once  ;  How  is  it  poifible 
for  calcareous  earili  to  be  fuled,  witi  • 
out  parting  W'ith  its  fixed  air  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  that  it  was  done  under  an 
immenfe  preifure.  Grant  it ;  in  fome 
places  there  are  many  beds  of  earth 
over  the  melted  marble ;  through  thefe 
the  air  might  not  penetrate ;  but  in 
many  places  the  calcareous  (Irata,  or 
at  lea(t  pieces  of  fpar.  See.  mu(l  have 
been  immediately  under  the  water  ; 
would  any  depth  of  this  element  pre¬ 
vent  the  extrication  of  air  i 

The  fire  has  aifooccalroncd  another 
palpable  miflake,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Portlby  granite.  We  will  not  aver, 
that  there  never  was  an  inllance  of 
quartz  and  feldtlpat,  with  fume  mi¬ 
ca,  fufed  together,  where,  on  cooling, 
any  one  of  tiiefe  ingredients  feparated, 
to  confolidate  into  cryilals  by  itfelf  in 
the  midll  of  the  others  ;  wc  will  pafs 
Uiis  over :  but  that  fcldifpat,  a  fub- 
fiaficc 
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(hmce  '(o  Ciidly  fuGble,  (Kould  be  the 
firit  to  chrylUllize ;  and  that  the  quanz, 
which  requires  a  }>ro<ligious  degree  of 
beat  to  melt  it,  (hould  remain  duid 
till  it  filled  up  the  interdices  of  the 
ether’s  chrydals  fb  com|4eatly,  is  aU 
together  irreconcileable  with  every 
thing  we  know  of  the  abbon  of  heat 
io  any  circumdances  whatever.  This 
is  not  the  ooly  place  where  tlic  fame 
objedion  may  be  urged. 

In  furveying  the  fine  (pccimens  of 
drufen,  or  hollow  Hones,  worh  diilind 
alternate  layers  of  fpar,  rock-cryftal 
&c.  inllead  of  fajong,  all  this  mull  be 
the  eded  of  tire,  while  fire  was  ne¬ 
ver  known  10  produce  any  thing  limi- 
lar,  how  fuperior  the  candid  excla¬ 
mation  of  a  celebrated  Genevan  phi- 
lofopher,  quell fs  mvfierct  J  Let  us  pu!h 
the  ncccflary  ronfequences  of  the  fup- 
pufed  fire :  Is  it  at  all  reconc.k-able 
with  the  minutely  laminated  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  llrata,  efpeciaiiy  of  the 
fchillic  kind  ?  Are  there  not,  in  al- 
moll  every  (Iratum,  bodies  which,  to 
have  been  fufed,  would  have  required 
a  heat  capble  of  changing  the  whole 
Aratum  into  one  roafs  of  glals  i 

Arc  there  not  many  Aoncs,  e.  g. 
quartz,  nay  entire  Arata,  which  by  fire 
are  rendered  brittle,  and  fall  to  pieces, 
inAead  of  hardening;  fome  of  which 
would  {lerhaps  diffipatc  ’ere  they  could 
be  fufed  ?  In  a  word,  to  cAablilh  this 
theory,  almoA  every  known  law  of 
fulion  muA  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
fnffure. 

'  Veins  and  fiflures  in  Arata,  the  au¬ 
thor  fays,  can  only  be  the  confequence 
of  fulion  ;  why  not  of  fimple  exlicca- 
tion  i  In  oumberWis  iuAances,  do  we 
not  fee  them  produced  merely  by  expo, 
fure  to  the  air  ?  As  to  thofe  filFures  be¬ 
ing  always  in  proportion  to  the  confoii- 
dation  of  the  Aratum,  which  however 
we  will  venture  to  fay  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe,  it  is  equally  accountable  on 
the  one  fuppofition  as  on  the  other. 

We  next  follow  the  theouA^o  the 
elevation  of  tke  Jirata.  It  is  a  beautiful 
trait  to  this  fyllem,  to  make  the  lame 


caufe  produce  two  grabd*  effects  ;  but 
truth  muA  be  confulted  rather  than 
what  TO  us  might  appear  moA  Ample. 

The  immenle  preffure,  which  form¬ 
erly  was  to  operate  in  preventing  the 
evolurion  of  any  aeriform  fluid  when 
marble  was  to  be  Ailed,  is  now  over¬ 
looked  when  the  Alps  and  Andes  aro 
to  be  reared,  and  the  cxpanAve  power 
of  heat  it  allowed  to  be  iaconceivable.- 
The  Doctor  ccnainly  cannot  mean 
that  the  mountains  of  our  globe  were 
rail^  to  their  preient  height  folely  by 
the  expunfioQ  of  the  folid  matter  which 
they  conuin ;  it  muA  have  been  by  the 
force  of  Acam,  or  of  fothe  elaAic  fluid. 
Confequently  cavities  muA  have  been 
left  beneath,  nearly  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  the  matter  raifed.  Are  we  to  fup- 
pofe  then,  that  the  water  of  the  ocean 
was  carefully  excluded  from  the  cavi-  * 
ties  ?  if  not,  it  muA  have  ruAied 
and,  of  coniequence,  the  ikeletoo,  or 
rcfiduum  of  the  former  continent,  now 
worn  down  to  nearly  a  level  with  the 
deep,  iuAead  of  being  drowned  by  the 
riling  of  the  new  one,  would  again,  by 
the  retreat  of  the  water,  emerge  to  a 
cunfiderable  height.  This  diAiculty 
has  not  been  attended  to ;  but  no  won¬ 
der  that,  io  the  arduous  talk  of  rai- 
fing  a  world,  fuch  things  Aiould  b« 
diiregarded. 

The  irregular  pfition  of  Jirata, 
breaks,  flexures,  &c.  are  given  as  an 
argument  for  this  elevation  by  fire ; 
and  no  doubt,  in  many  calcs,  we  can¬ 
not  otherwile  account  for  them  ;  but 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  thele  are  not 
io  univeriiil  as  has  been  fuppofed.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  largeA  mountains  ate  form¬ 
ed  of  regular  concentric  Arata  ;  thoTc 
of  Jura,  Sauflure  compares  to  a  pack 
of  cards  bent  to  a  ridge.  'I'he  high- 
cA  central  mountains  of  the  Alps  are 
of  Arata  parallel  to  the  chain,  and  to 
each  other.  The  Arata  roeotioqed  by 
M.  Voigt,  in  your  laA  Number,  are 
in  the  fame  manner  applied  exadly  to 
the  contour  of  the  ongiaal  mountain. 
Every  inAance,  in  a  word,  favours, 
and  baa  led  to  the  idcai.  that  the  Ata- 
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ta,  on  whole  formation  we  can  rea- 
fon,  have  been  originally  formed,  not 
at  all  by  a  mere  horizontal  depolition, 
but  wherever  a  nucleus  was  found  they 
incruffed  it  on  all  (ides,  as  by  a  fort 
of  cryflalizatton. 

ITie  hypothecs  of  mineral  veins  is 
totally  gratuitous  ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
central  fire  from  which  they  proceed, 
without  the  ihadow  of  evidence,  is  fit 
only  for  a  theologian  of  the  1 2th  ccntu- 
»y,  at  a  lofs  where  to  place  his  hell, 

Volcanoes  are  next  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  the  internal  heat ;  but  it  is 
now  the  common  belief  of  thofe  who 
have  examined  volcanoes,  that  they 
extend  to  no  great  depth,  'and  proba¬ 
bly  not  to  any  condderable  diftance  } 
all  agree  that  they  are  merely  local. 
That  they  have  their  ufes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  globe,  is  certain  ;  but 
that  they  aft  as  fpiracles  to  give  a  vent 
to  the  central  fire  till  it  be  neceffaty 
to  raife  new  continents,  is  a  mere  fup- 
pofition :  there  is  this  objeflion  to  it 
Kfides,  that  the  intervention  of  feme 
powers  is  neceflary  to  plug  up  thefe 
rents,  and  confine  the  heat  when  the 
fuppofed  fire  is  to  aft  in  forming  a 
new  world.  A  great  flaw  this  in  a 
theory  whole  beauty  is  to  account  for 
tvery  thing  by  natural  laws. 

The  Derbyjhtre  toadjione,  the  Scotch 
nuhin,  &c.  arc  perhaps  at  prefent  the 
moft  puzzling  to  the  naturalill  who 
wilhes  to  determine  their  origin.  Their 
perfeft  fimilarity  to  lavas  in  fubflance, 
and  the  manner  of  their  fituation,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  the  veins  of  fpar,  See. 
which  they  contain,  and  the  abfence 
of  pumice,  cinders,  &c.  on  the  other, 
fofpend  his  judgment,  and  have  left  a 
number  cf  philofophcrs  undetermined. 
Moft  probably  that  found  among  fe- 
Condary  ftrata,  as  in  Dctbydiire,  and 
in  the  coal  and  lime  countries  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  the  etfefl  of  fufion  (  but  much 
the  greater  part,  which  conftitutes  the 
bafe  of  entire  countries,  and  is  placed 
in  nearly  vertical  ftrata,- has  never  un¬ 
dergone  the  operation  of  fire,  and  it 
is  indeed  found  generally  with  fewer 


heterogeneous  parts  in  its  fubftatict 
than  the  other.  Granting  the  fufion 
of  the  tcadftone,  does  it  not  rather  ar¬ 
gue  againft  the  Doftor’s  theory  ?  does 
it  not  feem  to  indicate  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  circumftances  fuUerraneous  fire 
operates,  it  is  only  with  certain  ma¬ 
terials  that  it  can  form  a  lava,  or  thefe 
only  it  can  bring  into  a  ftate  of  fu¬ 
fion  i  the  other  ftrata,  therefore,  have 
never  been  fufed. 

But  allowing  our  wliin  to  have  been 
fufed,  it  is  eeitainly  wrong  to  con¬ 
clude  from  thence,  that  it  has  under¬ 
gone  the  fame  adlion  of  fire  in  other 
places,  where  perhaps  it  is  never  feen 
in  fuch'circumibnces  as  it  is  with  us ; 
and  ftill  more  to  reafon  from  our  coun¬ 
try  on  the  formation  of  all  Kurope, 
and  of  all  the  world.  SaufTure  met 
with  it  in  no  fuch  circumftances  a- 
mong  the  Aljrs.  M.  Voigt  mentious 
no  fuch  thing  in  his  Letters.  I  know 
no  foreign  writer  who  has  obfetved  it 
abroad. 

So  much  for  the  principal  parts  of 
this  theory;  let  os  now  take  a  view  of 
the  great  outline  altogether.  What  hath 
it  taught  us  i  Had  any  one  faid,  that 
fire  raifed  ail  cur  mountains,  we  would 
anfwer.  It  may  be  fo ;  earthquakes  are 
the  only  things  we  ’know  capable  of 
doing  it ;  yet,  after  ail,  we  have  no 
certainty  :  men  neret  law  a  mountain 
formed,  except  thofe  made  by  volca¬ 
noes,  which  are  of  a  nature  totally 
different  from  others.  Had  the  fame, 
or  another  perfon,  told  us,  that  all  our 
ftrata  had  been  in  fufion,  he  would 
likely  not  have  been  ctedited.  But, 
admitting  both  affertions,  what  hava 
we  learned  ?  I’he  very  things  which 
a  theory  of  the  earth  ought  to  teach, 
are  paffed  over  in  filcnce.  Why  arc  the 
higheft,  oldeft  mountains  moftiy  of  gra¬ 
nite  ?  Why  arc  they  geneiaHy  fucceed- 
ed  in  a  fort  of  regular  order  by  thofe  of 
other  kinds  ?  Why  of  the  fame  aerated 
calcareous  earth  have  we  marble  infome 
places,  nhalk  in  others  ?  Why,  in  one 
place  a  gem,  elfewherc  of  the  fame 
materials,  have  wc  left  only  a  clay  i 
Why 
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Why  particular  alternations,  or  fuccef- 
(ions  of  llrau  in  particular  countries  ? 
Why  the  dip,  fo  uniform  in  many,  fo 
varied  in  fome  places  \  .Why  petrifac¬ 
tions  and  imprellions,  animal  and  veger 
table,  peculiar  to  fome  (liata?  Why  cer¬ 
tain  fubllanccs  only  found  in  certain 
Hrata,  thu’  of  a  nature  totally  dilTerent 
from  that  whidi  contains  them,  e.g.  the 
flints  in  chalk  ?  In  (hort,  every  infor¬ 
mation  which  one  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  theory  of  the  eaith,  is  loft 
mure  compleatly  here,  than  in  any  of 
the  former  ;  every  thing  is  fwallowed 
np  in  fufion,  or  blown  to  pieces  by 
expanfion.  A  theory  Ihuuld  not  only 
account  for  what  has  been  koov/n,  but 
fliould  at  once  point  out  cunclufions 
tiiat  were  unperccived  before.  The  one 
under  confideration  does  this  indeed 
by  the  lump :  all  tluic  we  fee  is  the  ef- 
fed  of  fire ;  every  thing  that  can  here¬ 
after  be  found,  may,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  be  accounted  for  :  but,  being  able 
to  fay  this,  are  we  one  whit  wifer  than 
we  were  I  Had  the  whole  been  given 
out  as  a  pretty  thought,  an  appercue, 
it  might  have  pafted  io;  but  to  leceire 
it  as  a  theory,  or  to  fuppofe  it  found¬ 
ed  oa  a  phyfleal  demonlhation,  would 
be  to  flop  the  mouth  of  inejuiry. 

Such  /oMo  Jlrides,  as  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  one  conclufion  to  another 
of  this  dcmonftiation,  are  a  likely  e- 
Dough  way  to  eternity  ;  we  arc  prepa¬ 
red,  therefijre,  for  the  grand  corollary 
with  which  the  Dodor  concludes,  viz. 
that  in  our  earth,  as  a  habitable  world, 
there  is — no  veftige  of  a  beginning- 
no  profped  of  an  end.  Upon  this,  as 
a  detached  point,  we  have  but  two 
ways  of  reafoning,  from  a/ukgyt  and 
from  chfervution. 

yinahgy  teacheth  us,  that  as  there 
IS  a  cuaiiant  fuccelEon  in  every  thing, 
individuals  of  every  kind  muft  pc- 
riih  ;  the  animal,  the  plant  (if  there 
is  any  diftiodion  betwixt  a  plant  and 
an  animal)  muft  die,  that  room  may 
be  made  for  another.  Can  we  ex¬ 
tend  this  to  the  earth  ?  not  without 
extreme  caution.  Were  we  Ptolcma?- 
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ans,  then  our  world  wo4ld  appear  lb 
grand  an  objed  in  nature,  that  k  might 
be  fuppofed,  like  the  bale  of  all,  to 
continue  for  ever.  But,  cooGdered 
as  aftronomy  now  (hews  it,  an  inG- 
nicely  fmall  part,  fo  to  fpcak,  of  the  ur 
niverfe,  we  drop  our  notions-  of  its 
insportance,  we  Gnd  it  relatively  no 
more  than  the  moft  trifling  mieCb 
Shall  it  remain  for  ever  i  ! 

Ohfervation  too,  ftiort  M  the  life 
and  annals  of  man  arc,  has  fiirnifticd 
fome  things  that  feem  to  limit  its  pe¬ 
riod.  If  it  con  be  proved,  that  now 
it  is  in  a  ftate  materially  difterent  fron 
what  it  was  formerly  in,  this  muft  go 
a  great  way,  and  we  have  fads  little 
fliort  of  fucb  a  ptooG  That  moft  of 
our  prefent  land  has  been  under  wa* 
ter  is  evident,  that  fucli  another  con¬ 
tinent  exifted  before,  as  our  own,  it 
doubtful.  The  immenle  mountains  of 
calcareous  ftone,  placed  near  the  pri, 
niitive  Alps  of  the  globe,  fuppoGng  this 
ftone  to  be  /rom  tlie  exuviis  of  Ihell- 
Gih,  feem  to  ftiow  Uiat  that  race  had 
once  occupied  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  of  nature  than 
it  now  does.  Our  petrifadions  ftiow 
that  formerly  there  exifted  many  fpct 
cies,  perhaps  genera,  of  an'imuls,  now 
to  all  ap]>earance  extind.  The  bones 
of  the  elephant,  crocodile,  &c.  found 
folGl  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  In 
America,  where  thefe  animals  have 
long  ccofed  to  exift,  feem  clearly  to 
indicate  a  total  change  of  climate, 
temperature,  and  Inhabiiaats,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  globe.  All  thefe  are  iymp- 
toms  of  fomething  analogous  to  the 
llages  of  incrcoie,  perfedion,  and  de¬ 
cay,  common  to  every  being  witj^ 
ivhich  we  are  acejuainted.  But  future 
aftronoraical  obfervatioos  muft  deter~ 
mine  the  matter. 

Every  theory  of  the  earth  hitherto 
given,  appears  to  me.  Sir,  mote  or  lels 
liable  to  /wa  great  oiy.-ilionj.  One  is, 
from  an  excels  of*generalizanon,  ac¬ 
counting  fur  too  many  things  by  one 
canfe.  Puftbn  aferibed  too  much  to 
water,  or  at  lead  to  Gmpie  depoGtIon. 


•34*  Memotn  ^ Goldoni.' 

Dr  Hatton  has  dono  the  fame  by  fire,  nevan  philorophers  than  from  othei^ 
Having  a  (Irong  propcnfity  to'account  ju(l  now ;  yet  neither  Dc  Luc  nor 
for  every  thing,  and  being  acquainted  SaufiTurc,  from  what  they  faw,  have 
with  but  a  few  of  nature’s  agents  and  ever  entertained  a  furnitfe  that  any  of 
ways,  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  each  the  Alpine  llrata  had  been  in  hilion. 
more  than  is  its  due,  and  will  rather  At  prefent,  Sir,  and  for  a  long  time 
do  this  than  wait  till  obfervation  or  hence,  it  would  be  better  to  point  out 
experiment  have  fet  us  right.  It  was  our  ignorance,  than  to  ft ame  hypothe* 
thus  the  mechanical  philoibpliers,  juti-  fes  ;  to  colledi  fa£ls  would  be  dill  bet> 
ly  proud  of  the  adonilhing  difeoveries  ter.  The  field  is  wide ;  the  end  is  a 
they  had  nude  in  the  inanimate  w'otld,  great  one.  In  forae  future  period  maa 
began  to  carry  their  rules  into  living  may  be  dignified  with  the  difeovery  j 
fyftem*,  as  if  they  had.been  only  hy-  at  prefent,  it  is,  far  remote.  Let  the 
draulic  machines.  Eleih'ic'*y  was  thus  path  be  ftcadily  purfued :  one  lure  ftep 
ftretched,  foon  after  the  difeovery  of  is  a  great  deal.  Truth  can  never  be 
its  amazing  efife^ds,  and  thought  ade-  affc^led  by  prejudice  or  fuperfrition. 
quate  to  the  folotion  of  all  difficulties.  When  afeenained,  it  mull  be  truth. 
Another  capital  objedlion  to  thefe  how  much  foever  it  may  differ  from 
theories  is,  that  every  one  has  fitinded  common  religious  tenets,  or  from  phi* 
his  own  on  tiffiat  he  himfclf  has  ob*  lofophical  fancies.  'The /IntepodeimrtA 
ferred,  mod  commonly  on  that  part  be  believed  in  fpite  of  decrees  and  a* 
ef  a  country  to  wliich  he  himfcif  has  nathemas  ;  and  a  vacuum^  in  fpite  of 
redded,  and  has  aftei  wards  mod  illo*  natures  abhorrence.  What  the  profe* 
gically  argued  from  a  fiart  to  the  whole,  cution  of  this  fubjeA  of  the  earth’s 
This  was  a  great  defed  in  Whiiehurft’s  formation  may  at  lad  lead  to,  we  can* 
theory.  It  was  thus  M.  Voigt  form*  not  fay.  Though  one  could  not  help 
ed  his  opinion.  This  will,  in  a  word,  fmiling  at  the  man  who  would  offer  to 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all.  Buf*  him. the  Mofaic  account  as  a  compleat 
fon’s,  and  the  prefent  one,  may  in*  fydem  of  cofmology,  yet  as  to  the  at* 
deed,  be  applied  to  every  place ;  but  tempts  hitherto  made  at  a  better,  we 
where  and  how  founded,  let  every  one  may  fay, 
judge.  While  this  principle  prevails,  Cedite  fcrlptores—— 
the  Alps  and  the  Cordilleras  are  the  nafdtur^w^i. 

places  whore  mod  truth  is  likely  to  be  1  am.  Sir, 

met  with  ;  ceteris  patibus,  therefore.  Yours, 

more  may  be  expeded  from  the  Ge-  G—  D— , 


dtn  Account  of  a  Boob  lately  publijlyed  in  France,  called  Memoires  de  M.  Gol* 
doni,  etc.,  •written  by  kiwfelf.  3  voU>  8to. 

The  name  of  Goldoni  is  celc-  had  come  under  engagements  to  the 
brated  over  all  Europe.  He  Public,  which  he  rcfolved  to  fulfill, 
undertook  with  fncccfs,  to  reform  the  The  fum*total  of  his  works  amounts  to 
theatre  of  his  native  country,  and  no  one  hundred  and  fifty  comedies, in  verfe 
dramatic  author  of  our  age  has  (hewn  as  well  as  in  profe.  He  has  feen  cigh- 
fuch  amazing  fecundity  of  invention,  teen  editions  of  his  theatre.  Hchasdif- 
In  a  (ingle  year  (1750)  he  compofed  tinguifhed  himfcif  by  an  excellent  fend* 
fixteen  pieces,  that  were  all  reprefent-  mental  comedy, in  the  French  language, 
ed  on  the  theatre  of  St  Angc  at  Ve-  called  Le  Bourru  Bienfaifint.  Few  au- 
nicc.  This  immenfc  exertion  for  a  thors  have  travelled  more,  or  written 
long  time  affeAed  his  health  ;  but  he  fo  much  as  Goldoni ;  and  be  alone  is 


*  Memoirs  of  Goldoni. 

e^I  to  the  talk  of  communicating  a  that  both,  after  having  completed  their 
ceruin  and  complcat  idea  of  his  cha*  Audies,  difappointed  the  views  of  their 
rafter,  adventures,  and  writings.  Of  parents,  and,  drawn  afide  by  irrefiA- 
this  he  feems  to  have  been  perluaded,  ible  inclination,  aiTociated  themfelves 
which  has  engaged  him  to  publilh  tbele  with  comedians,  and,  for  a  while  led 
Memoirs  of  his  life.  He  was  born  an  ambulatory  life.  ButGoldoni  follow- 
at  Venice  in  1 707,  and  is  confequent*  ed  the  troop  only  in  quality  of  author.  * 
ly  at  prefent  in  his  eighty-hrA  year.  He  was  bom  of  a  refpeftable  fa-* 
While  he  remained  in  Italy,  his  life  mily,  and  was  educated  with  great 
was  fubjeft  to  great  vicillitudcs.  We  care :  he  frA  Audied  medicine,  then 
find  him,  year  after  year,  changing  the  jurifprudence,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
place  of  bis  abode,  harralTcd  and  ill-  profelHon  of  the  law  at  Venice,  which 
requited,  but  never  to  be  driven  from  he  exercifed  there  for  fome  time,  but 
his  taAe  for  dramatic  compoiition.  In  quitted  that  city  to  avoid  a  maniage 
the  number  of  his  adventures  are  fome  that  would  have  ruined  him.  From 
that  would  have  made  a  hgure  in  the  this  time  be  renounced  Cujas  and  Bar- 
(-om/yuc  of  Scarron  :  he  is,  how-  tholus  for  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  and 
ever  a  little  too  prolix  in  the  detail  of  his  genius  for  comedy  began  to  Aicw 
hit  college  exploits.  W'hat  we  ate  itfelf.  He  was  foon  applied  to  by  va- 
much  indebted  to  him  for,  arc  the  ac-  rious  companies,  and  the  fuccels  of  his 
counts  we  have  of  cenain  events  of  pieces  on  almoA  all  the  theatres  of  1- 
public  imponance,  fuch  as  the  battle  taly,  quickly  procured  him  a  very  bril- 
of  Parma  in  X733,  at  whicli  he  was  liant  reputation.  His  comedy  of  the 
piefent.  Fils  d'  Arleifuin  perdu  et  retrtuve  made 

The  firA  part  of  his  Memoirs  com-  the  Italian  company  at  Paris  anxiouAy 
prebends  an  abridgment  of  his  life  wiAt  to  perfuade  Goldoni  to  come  to 
from  his  birth  to  the  reformation  of  France,  that  by  his  pieces  they  might 
the  theatre  in  Italy,  of  which  he  y/as  le-eAablilh  the  Gnking  fune  of  their 
the  principal  author.  The  fecond  part  theatre.  They  accordingly  made  the 
contains  the  hiAory  of  all  his  plays,  propofal  to  him,  which  he  willingly 
the  fecret  circumAances  that  fumiAied  accepted,  and  he  is  now  fenled  at  Pa- 
him  with  the  fubjeft  of  them,  their  ris  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life, 
various  fuccefs,  the  fquabblcs  that  at-  Thefe  Memoirs  are  written  in  a 
tended  their  reprefentation,  &c.  But  very  fprigluly  Ayle ;  they  are  full  of 
the  greater  part  is  taken  up  with  an  pleating  fallics,  and  curious  anecdotes, 
analyGs  of  each  particular  piece.  The  related  with  much  fpitit  and  vivacity, 
author  has  even  tranAated  three  or  We  are  at  once  Aruck  with  the  air  of 
four  entire  feenes ;  and  it  is  to  be  Gmplicity,  the  unaAefted  gaiety,  and 
wlthcd  that  he  had  tranAated  more  of  the  appearance  of  truth  and  good  na- 
the  principal  ones  in  his  beA  pieces,  tiire  iliat  run  through  the  whole  work, 
for  die  beneGt  of  tbofe  who  are  not  io  The  adventures  related  in  the  two 
poAclHon  of  his  Theatre,  or  who  are  GrA  volumes  are  certainly  not  very  im-, 
not  verfed  in  the  Italian  language.  portant :  thefe  conta'in  accounts  of  his 

The  third  and  laA  part  is  taken  up  youthful  follies,  and  quarrels  with  his 
with  what  has  happened  to  the  author  family,  of  his  imprudent  behaviour,. 
Gnce  his  ellabliAiment  in  France,  where  and  of  the  diArefs  it  involved  him  in. 
he  is  now  Gxed.  There  he  has  found  They  inform  us  of  bis  amours  with 
repofe,  tranquillity,  and  independence ;  the  nymphs  of  the  theatre,  of  their  in-* 
and  he  repays  them  with  every  telli-  Gdelitics  to  him,  and  of  his  fqoabbles 
'  mony  of  gratitude  and  attachment.  with  the  comedians ;  they  likewife  coo-. 

The  Moliere  of  Italy,  has  this  in  tain  an  account  of  his  journies  and. 
common  with  tire  Moiiere  of  France,  rambles  over  the  diAcrcnt  cities  of^ 

Italy,' 
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ItalV)  with  a  few  words,  and  but  a 
few,  on  the  manners  and  cudoms  of 
the  people  ;  cxtraAs  from  his  pieces, 
and  the  circumllances  that  fuggeded 
the  idea  of  them,  with  their  good  or 
ill  fuccefs.  Thefe  trifles  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fei  off,  however,  by  a  very  fpright- 
ly,  ingenious,  and  agreeable  manner  of 
relating  them.  We  every  where  dif- 
cover  the  dramatic  poet,  fupremcly 
mader  of  the  art  of  dialogue,  and  who 
has  the  talent  of  making  an  exquifite 
fcenc  out  of  nothing.  But  what  per¬ 
haps  does  mod  honour  to  Goldoni  is, 
that  the  whole  hidory  of  his  life  dis¬ 
plays  an  excellent  heart,  an  upright 
and  honed  mind,  with  a  gentle  difpo- 
fition  devoid  of  rancour  or  envy.  It 
exhibits  an  amiable  philolbpher,  but 
little  fufceptible  of  the  violent  paflions ; 
who  can  bear  with  the  wcakned'es  of 
Some,  and  who  can  Support  the  wick- 
ednefs,  the  envy,  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  others,  as  iniirmities  and 
difeafes  incident  to  their  nature.  Tho' 
often  countcradbed  in  his  views,  often 
pcrfecutcd  by  men,  and  deceived  by 
the  women,  he  never  grows  peevilh 
and  complains.  When  talking  of  his 
misfortunes,  he  affedls  no  pecuUar  elo¬ 
quence  or  energy  ;  very  different  in 
this  refpeft  from  fomc  of  our  modern 
writers,  who  would  have  lod  half  their 
reputation  if  they  had  wanted  injudice 
to  deplore,  enemies  to  combat,  or  ca¬ 
lumnies  to  refute. 

Thus  far  in  general  of  the  plan  and 
execution  of  this  work ;  w  e  fhall  now 
be  more  particular,  and  prefent  our 
readers  with  fonie  fpecimens  of  it. 

Goldoni  fometimes  takes  occafion 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  cudoms  of  his  country.  One 
of  thefe  is  called  the  SUyllone^  a  very 
lingular  literary  amufement. 

Thy  SihyUone^  or  great  Sibyl,  is  a 
child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
W'ho  is  placed  in  an  elevated  chair. 
Any  perfon  of  the  company  propofes 
a  quedion  to  him,  and  the  child  im- 
irtcdiately  anfwers  at  random  in  a  lln- 
gk  word.  This  word,  which  is  the 


oracle  of  the  Sibyl,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  child,  and  pronounced 
without  confidcration  or  rctledfion,  is 
generally  devoid  of  common  fenfe ; 
but  on  one  fide  of  the  tribunal  aiifts 
an  academician,  who  is  to  maintain 
that  the  child  has  anfw'ered  with  pro- 
pi  iety,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  lets 
himielf  to  explain  and  interpret  the  o- 
raclc. 

“  To  (hew  the  reader,  fays  M.  Gol¬ 
doni,  the  boldnefs  and  verfatility  of  an 
Italian  imagination,  I  (hall  here  relate 
a  quedion,  the  anfwer,  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation,  of  which  I  was  a  witnefs, 

“  The  querid,  who  was  a  drangcr 
like  myfelf,  intreated  the  Sibyll  to  have 
the  goodnefs  to  tell  him  hon.v  it  hop~ 
pins  that  vximen  have  the  talent  of  plea- 
jisig  more  generally  and  more  eajily  than 
men  ?  The  Sibyll,  as  the  whole  rc- 
fponl'e,  pronounced  the  word  Jirtnv, 
and  the  interpreter  immediately  get¬ 
ting  up,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
author  of  the  quedion,  maintained  tliat 
the  oracle  could  neither  have  been 
more  decifive  nor  more  fatisfaidory. 

This  learned  academician,  who 
was  an  Abbe  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  big  and  fat,  W'ith  a  fonorous  and 
agreeable  tone  of  voice,  fpoke  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He  fiid  gave  an 
analyfis  of  the  plants  that  are  remark* 
able  for  levity,  and  proved  that  draw 
furpaffes  every  other  in  fragility:  from 
draw  he  paffed  to  women  ;  be  ran  o- 
ver  with  as  much  volubility  as  accu* 
racy,  a  kind  of  anatomical  defeription 
of  the  human  body.  He  invedigated 
the  fource  of  tears  in  both  fexes.  He 
fliewcd  the  delicacy  of  the  fibres  in 
the  one,  and  their  rigidity  and  rcfid- 
ance  in  the  other.  He  then  conclu¬ 
ded,  by  paying  a  very  flattering  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  ladies  who  were  pre- 
Icnt,  and  attributed  the  prerogatives 
of  fenfibility  to  fuperior  tklicacy  ;■  but 
he  fpoke  not  a  word,  fays  Goldoni,  of 
tears  at  command. 

“  1  confefs,  that  this  man  adonifh- 
ed  me.  It  is  impofliblc  to  employ  more 
ingenuity,  more  eruditien,  more  pro* 
cihoB 
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ciCon  in  the  difcuHion  of  a  fubjcA  tian  ladies  are  not  lefs  fond  of  change 
%hieh  did  not  admit  of  them.”  and  variety  than  thofe  of  France.  'I'ai- 

Thele  Memoirs  likewiie  contain  lots  and  milliners,  and  traihckers  in 
fome  pleafant  anecdotes  agreeably  told,  modes,  take  advantage  of  this  talfe  ; 
Among  the  red  is  the  account  of  a  and  if  France  does  not  ftirniili  fafliions 
Vifit  which  Goldoni  had  the  honour  in  fufficicnt  variety,  there  are  woik- 
of  making  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  people  at  Venice  who  have  fancy  e- 
was  introduced,  by  ipaciol  grace,  in  nough  to  invent  changes  of  drefs  for 
his  own  chamber.  the  Doll.” 

“  Tills  V’enetian  Pontiff,  whom  I  Comedy  in  Italy,  though  its  con- 
had  the  honour  of  kno  wing  in  his  e-  ceptions  were  truly  dramatic,  employ- 
piKopal  city  of  Padua,  and  v/hofe  ex-  ed  charailers  and  cultoms  by  no  means 
ali.ition  liad  been  celebrated  by  my  natural :  this  made  the  man  of  tafte^ 
mule,  gave  me  the  mod  gracious  re-  who  looks  for  deception  at  the  theatre, 
ception.  Ke  difeoiirfed  me  for  three  and  who,  without  truth,  admits  no  il- 
qu.irtcis  of  an  hour,  on  the  fubjeA  lufion,  to  be  fevere  and  even  unjult  in 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  was  kis  judgment  of  the  Italian  dage. 
charmed  with  the  nev/s  which  I  had  Thele  characters  were  called  the 
it  in  my  power  to  give  him  of  them.  four  mafks  of  the  Italian  comedy^ 

“  His  llulincfs  at  length  rung  the  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
little  bell  that  flood  on  his  table  ;  this  plcafed  to  hear  Goldoni’s  own  account 
Was  a  fignal  for  iny  departure.  As  I  ot  the  oiigin,  employment,  and  effedts 
withihcw  1  m.ide  abundance  of  rever-  of  thefe  tour  maiks. 
ences  and  acknowledgments  ;  but  the  “  The  dage,  which  has  always  been 
holy  father  Iccnied  to  be  unlatisfied )  he  a  favourite  amufement  with  polifhed 
agitated  liis  feet  and  hands,  he  cough-  nations,  ikared  the  fate  of  the  arts 
ed,  he  looked  at  me,  but  laid  nothing,  and  fciences,  and  was  buried  in  the 
\Vhat  ftupiuity  had  leized  me !  £n-  ruins  of  the  empire  and  in  the  fall  of 
chanted,  and  wholly  engroded  with  letters. 

the  honour  that  was  done  me,  1  had  “  The  germ  of  comedy,  tho’  bu- 
forgot  to  kifs  the  veneruble  feet  of  the  ried,  did  not,  however,  perifh  in  the 
fuccelmr  of  St  Peter.  At  lad,  how-  fruitful  bofom  of  the  Italians.  Thofe 
ever,  I  recovered  from  my  dillraClion,  who  firlf  endeavoured  to  revive  it,  as 
and  prodrated  niyfelf  before  him.  The  they  could  not  find,  in  an  age  of  ig- 
graciousClemerit  XIII. loadedme  with  norance,  authots  of  ability  to  furnilh 
benedictions  ;  and  I  took  my  leave,  them  with  plays,  had  the  boldnefs  of 
moriihed  with  my  own  forgetfnlnefs,  themfelves  to  compofe  plans,  to  dif- 
and  chaiaied  with  his  cundcfecnfion.”  tribute  them  into  aCts  and  fceoes,  and 
The  author  informs  us  of  a  circum-  to  fill  them  up,  extempore,  with  the 
dance  w’hich  Ihews  us  that  the  rage  difeourfe,  the  thoughts,  and  the  plea- 
for  French  faflvions  is  as  pievalent  in  fantnes  that  had  been  agreed  upon  a- 
Italy  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu-  mong  themfelves. 
rope.  “  Thofe  who  could  read  (and  thefe 

“  At  the  beginning  of  every  feafon^  were  neither  the  great  nor  the  rich) 
there  is  exhibited  at  Venice,  fays  he,  found  that,  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
in  a  dreet  named  Let  Mcrcerie,  a  fe-  and  Terence,  there  were  always  fa- 
niale  figure  in  high  dr<,fs,  called  the  thers  w'ho  weie  made  dupes,  fons  who 
DM  of  France  ;  this  is  the  model  by  were  diffipated  and  debauched,  daugh- 
which  the  women  are  to  drefs  them-  ters  in  love,  fervants  who  were  knayes, 
felves  during  that  feafon,  and  any  ex-  and  maids  who  took  bribes  :  and  as 
travagance  is  elegant,  provided  it  be  they  travelled  over  tlie  different  pro- 
authorilcd  by  this  original.  The  Venc-  vinccs  of  Italy,  Uiey  drew  the  charac- 
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ters  of  their  fathers  at  Venice  and  Bo- 
togna,  of  their  fervants  at  Bergan’o, 
of  their  lovers,  their  love-fick  maids 
and  waiting-v/omen,  in  the  ftates  of 
Rome  and  of  Tufeany. 

“  In  proof  of  tliis,  we  mud  not  cx- 
peft  written  authorities,  for  we  are 
talking  of  a  period  when  no  body 
wrote.  But  my  affertion  is  proved  by 
this,  that  Pantaloon  was  aKrays  a  Ve¬ 
netian,  the  Dodor  was  always  a  Bo- 
logncfe,  the  Brighella  and  the  Harle¬ 
quin  always  of  Bergamo.  From  thefe 
places,  therefore,  the  players  drew  the 
charafters  of  ihofe  perfonages  that  are 
called  the  four  mafles  of  the  Italian 
comedy, 

“  VVhat  I  have  jud  now  alTerted  is 
not  altogether  my  own  fappolirion  ;  tor 
I  am  in  poflelTton  of  a  manufeript  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  good  prefer- 
Tation  and  bound  in  parchment,  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  fub- 
jefts,  or  fkctches  of  Italian  pieces, 
called  Cimedies  of  yirt ;  in  thefe  the 
principal  perfonages  are  Pantaloon,  a 
Venetian  merchant  ;  the  Doftor,  a 
lawy  er  of  Bologna  ;  Brighlla  and 
Harlequin,  two  fervants  of  Bergamo  ; 
the  one  a  cunning  knave,  the  other  a 
clown.  Their  antiquity,  and  the  long 
poffciTion  they  kept  of  the  Italian  ftage 
are  proofs  of  their  origin,” 

M.  Goldoni  afterwards  Ihcws  that 
tlte  model  of  Pantaloon  the  merchant 
was  taken  at  Venice,  beeaufe  that  city 
then  carried  on  the  richeft  and  mod 
extenfive  commerce  in  Italy,  and  his 
theatrical  drefs  is  exaidly  that  of  thofe 
times. 

The  Lawyer  w'as  made  a  Bolog- 
refe  on  account  of  the  univerfity  then 
edablilhcd  at  Bologna.  His  codtime 
is  the  ancient  drefs  of  the  Univerfity 
and  of  the  Bolognefe  Irar.  A  tradi¬ 
tion,  univerfally  received  in  Italy,  in¬ 
forms  us,  tha*-  the  malk  with  which 
his  forehead  and  nofe  are  covered  took 
its  rife  from  a  wine  rnaik  on  tlie  face 
of  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  that  time. 

Ladly,  Brighella  and  Flarlequin 
were  uken  from  tl:c  Bcrganicfc,  bc-‘ 
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caufc  the  firft  was  reprefented  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  artful  and  cunning,  while 
the  other  was  extremely  dupid  and  a 
limpleton :  thefe  two  extremes,  fiiysM. 
Goldoni,  being  to  be  found  only  among 
tlie  people  at  Bergamo.  'I'hc  codume 
of  Harlequin  reprefents  the  drefs  of  a 
poor  WTCtch  who  gathers  whatever  he 
can  find  to  patch  liis  cloaths,  without 
regarding  the  colour  or  the  duff :  and 
tl'.c  hare’s  tail  which  adorns  his  cap 
is  to  this  day  commonly  worn  by  the 
peafants  at  Bergamo. 

The  mafic  not  only  annihilated  all 
exprefiion  of  the  pafiions  and  affeiftions 
of  tlie  perfon,  but  the  necelfity  of  cad- 
ing  in  the  fame  mould  four  of  the  ptin- 
cipal  charaiftcrs  in  every  comedy,  re- 
drained  the  fancy  of  tiie  poet,  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  exhibiting 
cn  the  dage  every  turning  and  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  cxi'O- 
fing  all  the  follies  of  civilized  life. 

M.  Goldoni,  being  endowed  w'ith 
a  true  tade  and  native  genius  for  the 
drama,  being  confeious  of  his  powers, 
ai>d  podefling  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  hi»  art  and  of  the  human  heart,  rc- 
fufed  to  fubmit  to  a  fydem  as  humi¬ 
liating  to  genius  as  repugnant  to  rea- 
fon,  and  he  ventured  to  introduce  a 
reformation  equally  difficult  and  lau¬ 
dable.  As  he  meant  to  reprefent  only 
fuch  fentiments  as  are  natural,  he  »fid 
not  think  it  neceffary  tltat  they,(houId 
be  concealed  under  an  artificial  coun¬ 
tenance  }  and,  as  each  of  his  ptifon- 
ages  had  a  peculiar  character,  he  meant 
a!fo  that  each  dtould  have  his  natural 
phyfiognomy.  It  may  eafily  be  fup- 
j)ofed  that  the  fervu'n  pectis  of  Hot  ice 
would  indantly  rife  up  againd  him. 
When  prejudices  are  deeply  roofed, 
tlie  iiappied  innovation  has  always  the 
air  of  a  kind  of  profanation.  The  a- 
niateurs  protefled  the  mallcs,  but  the 
reformer  anfwered  his  detra<5>ors  onfy 
by  producing  excellent  comedies  both 
for  fentiment  and  plot ;  the  plcafere 
he  aiTorded  his  countrymen  was  the 
only  art  he  employed  ;  and  at  lad  the 
fuccefs  of  his  works  cdobltihcd  that 
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of  his  fvilcm,  which  is  now  generally 
a<loj)ted  by  all  the  Italian  poets. 

It  is  certainly  vciy  extiaoidinary  to 
fee  a  IhuDger  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
arriving  in  hrince,  but  fuperficially  ac- 
rjuaintod  with  the  language  of  the  coun- 
trv,  and  venturing,  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  to  coinpofe  a  piece  for  the  hilt 
theatre  of  the  nation.  This,  however, 
,Goldorii  jici formed,  and  the  French 
talle  happily  coinciding  wiili  his  parti¬ 
cular  genius,  he  produced  his  comedy 
of  tlie  Ii,urru  JikujUifmt,  which  nay 
be  cor.fidered  as  his  mailer-piece,  and 
it  is  itiii  acted  witit  the  greatell  appro¬ 
bation.  Jt  will  not  pci  haps  be  unen- 
tertaining  to  hear  the  author’s  own 
account  of  what  palfcd  at  its  firll  rc- 
prefjntation. 

“  I  was  concealed,  fays  Ire,  behind 
the  fccncs,  in  a  place  where  1  could 
fee  nothing,  but  where  I  could  liften 
to  the  ai^urs,  and  hear  the  applaufe 
of  the  audience.  1  walked  backwards 
and  forw'ards  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  reprefentation,  quickening  my 
pace  when  the  fituations  were  bufy 
and  required  vivacity  ;  and  treading 
foftly  and  flowly  at  die  fccnes  of  In- 
tered  or  of  paflion.  I  felt  myfelf  con¬ 
tent  with  the  peifornuncc  of  the  ac¬ 
tors,  and  echoed  the  plaudits  of  the 
fjreclatois. 

“  When  the  piece  was  finilhed,  I 
heard  a  clapping  of  hands  and  Ihouts 
that  continually  increafed.  M.  l)au- 
berval  at  lalf  came  to  me  ;  this  was 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  conduit 
me.  to  Fontainebleau.  1  imagined  he 
was  about  to  fet  otf,  and  wanted  me. 
No  fuch  thing.  Come  along,  fays 
he,  Monfieur,  you  mult  be  Ihcwn.— - 
Shewn  !  to  whom  ? — To  the  audience, 
who  are  calling  for  you. — No,  no,  my 
friend,  let  us  inllantly  depart,  I  can¬ 
not  fupport. — But  now  appear  M.  le 
Kain  and  M.  Brizard,  who  take  me 
by  the  arm,  and  drag  me  on  the  llage. 

“  I  have  feen  authors  fupport  fuch 
a  cea°niuny  with  courage.  I  was  not 
accuHo^ed  to  it.  In  Italy  authors 
are  not  Ctibtd  upon  die  (lage  to  re« 


ceive  compliments.  I  did  net  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  man  could  tacitly  fay  to 
tiie  audience,  hire  I  am.  Gentlemen, 
give  me  your  applaufe. 

“  After  ha, mg  lupportcd,  for  a' few 
fr  eonds,  a  iituation  to  me  the  molt 
lingular  and  molt  irkfome,  I  retired  ; 
and  as  I  went  towards  the  carriage 
that  was  waiting  for  me,  I  found 
numbers  of  people  that  had  aflembled 
to  fee  me.  I  knew  no  body,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  my  guide  and  entered  the  car¬ 
riage,  where  I  found  my  wife  and  my 
nephew  already  feated.  The  fuccels 
of  niy  piece  made  them  weep  for  joy, 
while  the  hiltory  of  my  apparition  ua 
the  ilage  made  them  almoft  burl!  with 
laughing.” 

After  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bourru 
Bienfaiftnt,  M  Goldoni,  as  he  lays, 
repofed  for  fomc  time  under  his  lau¬ 
rels  :  but  yielding  at  laft  to  tlie  foil- 
citations  of  his  friends,  and  his  own 
fcif-love,  he  calls  about  for  a  new  cha- 
railer,  and  lights  on  the  Avare  Fa- 
flueitx,  an  original  perfcclly  in  nature, 
and  of  whom  fccicty  afibrds  num- 
betlefs  examples.  The  piece  was  dc- 
•llined  for  the  theatre  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  indif- 
pofition  of  M.  Prcrille,  it  could  not 
lie  performed  till  the  eve  of  the  king’s 
departure  firona  that  place.  The  A- 
vure  Fajlueux  was  coldly  received  } 
and  the  author,  without  appealing 
from  the  judgment  of  the  couit  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public,  immediately 
withdrew  bis  comedy.  In  thefe  Me- 
muirs  he  gives  an  ample  account  of  it, 
with  fome  of  its  bell  feenes  ;  and  as, 
from  thefe,  we  mull  be  convinced  that 
the  piece  had  great  merit,  perhaps  it 
owed  its  fail  to  circumllances,  or  to 
indifferent  afling.  In  general,  charac¬ 
ters,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Avare  Fa* 
Jlueux,  formed  of  two  contending  paA 
fions,  are  not  lltiking  or  forcible  e- 
nough  fur  the  piultitude  ;  it  requires  a 
very  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart  to  perceive  the  delicate 
lli.tdes  and  nice  diferiminations  that 
enter  the  pii^ure  of  fuch  a  charaAer.  • 
y  2  Cantinuatlon 


Conthiuathn  of  an  Anfxer  to  a  Difertation  to  prnte  tlut  Tioy  nvas  rot  t  iken 
by  the  Greeks. 

j,  '  I  '  HE  popular  tradition  here  to  worfliip.  Hence,  before  Homer, 

^  X  referred  to,  ’tis  the  ftory  we  find  fcarce  any  thing  but  allegory 
of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  Tliey  are  faid  and  fable  ;  (lories  which  we  know  not 
to  have  been  the  fons  of  Lxda,  and  when  to  believe,  and  when  to  reject 
brothers  of  Helen  ;  the  one  mortal,  as  incredible.  Put  with  Homer  a 
the  other  immortal.  At  the  death  ot  new  xra  feems  to  commence.  If  he 
Caftor,  who  was  mortal,  Pollux  ob-  gives  us  tales  and  allegories,  thefe  aia 
tained  leave  of  his  father  Jupiter,  to  the  inventions  of  other  times.  W'hen 
fharc  with  him  his  immortality.  “  'Phis  men  had  united  in  fociety,had  invented 
ftory,”  fays  our  author,  “  is  thought  fome  of  the  ufeful  arts,  and  had  ac- 
to  be  an  afttonomical  allegory;  and,  qutred  iome  knowledge  of  nature,  that 
if  Caftor  and  Pollux  v/ere  allegorical  wonder,  fear,  and  ignorance,  which 
perfonages,  what  was  Helen  ?  If  He-  had  been  lo  a<5live  in  cieating  divini- 
len  was  alfo  an  allegorical  perfon,  what  ties,  ceafed  to  operate  with  the  fame 
occafioned  the  Trojan  war  ?”  But,  I  force  on  their  minds.  Hence  we  find 
would  again  a(k,  may  not  the  hifiory  in  Homer  a  fcrics  of  probable  and 
of  Caftor  and  Pollux  be  partly  alle-  confiftent  events  ;  his  theology  and 
gorical,  partly  real  ?  The  adventures  mythology  being  the  inventit.n  of  an 
i)f  Hercules,  of  Cadmus,  of  Thefe-  earlier  age.  Thus  the  ftory  cf  Caf. 
us,  and  of  moft  of  the  gods  and  he-  tor  and  Pollux,  when  carefully  exa- 
Toes  uf  Greece  appear  to  be  conipofi-  mined,  affords  no  evidence  againft  the 
tions  of  this  kind.  The  early  billory  authority  of  Homer.  With  regard  to 
of  almolt  every  nation  contains  many  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Homer’s 
fimdar  chara<fters  and  ftories.  But,  chronology  differs  from  that  which 
where  it  is  poffible  to  diftinguilh  be-  has  been  obferved  by  fome  other  wri- 
tween  them,  we  ought  to  bewaie  of  ters ;  but  he  is,  at  leaft,  of  equal  au- 
confounding  the  allegorical  with  the  thority  with  them,  and  conlillent  with 
real.  The  brothers  of  Helen  may  himfclf. 

have  been  adventurers  in  the  Argo  ;  Herodotus,  in  the  couife  of  his 
but  when  we  are  told  of  their  alter-  travels,  made  every  poffible  inquiry, 
nate  life  and  death,  the  confequence  preparatory'  to  the  writing  of  his  hif- 
of  their  ftrong  fraternal  affeition,  we  tury.  He  feems  to  have  aficed  the 
will  naturally  think  of  the  meteors  Egyjitian  priefts  concerning  Helen  ; 
which  l)ear  their  names.  But  neither  not  from  a  dilbelief  of  Homer’s  rela¬ 
the  beauty  nor  virtue  of  Helen  have  tion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  all  poifihle 
raifed  her  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  infoimation  concerning  the  Trojan  war. 
or  given  her  a  place  among  the  rtars.  And  this  was  evidently  his  duty  as 
She  occupies  an  humbler  Iphere,  and  an  hlftorian.  But  it  will  be  readily 
figures  only  in  real  hiftory.  At  the  acknowledged,  that  if  Herodotus  had 
time  of  the  Trojan  w'ar,  men  were  no  not  been  mifled  by  the  fond  ventra- 
longer  fo  lucky  as  their  anceftors  had  tion  which  the  Greeks  entertained  for 
been,  in  meeting  new  deities  by  every  the  learning  and  antiquity  of  tlie  E- 
mountain,  grove,  or  ftream.  They  gyptians,  he  muft  have  regarded  the 
began  alfo  to  be  lefs  difpofed  to  deity  authority  of  Homer  as  far  preferable 
their  friends  and  benefactors.  Yet  to  that  of  an  Egyptian  prieft,  in  regard 
they  ftili  continued  to  commemorate  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  At  the  tiyw 
the  aClions,  and  to  fmg  the  praifes  of  when  Thucydides  wrote,  the  ofiace  of 
^ofe  heroes,  gods,  and  demi-gods,  poetry,  in  Greece,  was  no  longer  what 
vhnm  theif  anceitors  had  taught  them  it  originally  ^en.  We  find  that, 

"  among 


Dio  Chryfoflomus 

among  all  nations  to  whofc  hiftory  we 
have  accefs,  jjoetry  was  the  iirll  fpe- 
c'lvs  of  literary  conijKjfition.  The  ear- 
li'.'It  ufcs  of  poetry  have  been  to  per- 
pjtnr.tc  the  glory  of  the  warrioi,  and 
to  ciitFtde  the  wddom  of  the  iage. 
The  jioct  feels  not  then  the  necellity 
of  linging  tic^titious  {lerlons  and  events. 
His  page  IS  tlicn  facred  to  truth  :  or, 
if  he  iccord  ficHons,  thefe  are  only 
the  dicams  of  fiipcrltition  and  enthu- 
CafiTi  ;  whieh  with  him  and  his  co- 
temporaries  bear  the  charadter  of  Ib- 
kmii  truths.  I'ut  tither  fiiecies  of 
compolition  arife,  and  the  province  of 
j>octry  becomes  gra<!ually  more  limi¬ 
ted.  'I'be  orator,  the  legiilator,  and 
the  hidoiian,  Icain  to  expreis  them- 
felves  in  profe.  Fidtion  and  fable  are 
now  alligncd  to  the  poet :  and  with 
thefe  he  iHll  labours  to  attradt  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  charm  the  hearts  of 
mankind.  Thucydides,  therefore, 
writing  at  a  period  when  the  proper 
province  of  poetry  was  held  to  be  fic¬ 
tion,  naturally  exprefles  himfelf  with 
caution,  when  he  makes  ufe  of  poe¬ 
tical  authority.  He  knew  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  veracity  was  not  generally  i|uef- 
tioned ;  but  he  thought  it  became  him, 
as  an  hidorian  and  a  philofophet,  to 
be  cautious  in  referring  to  the  aiitho- 
lity  of  a  poet ;  not  reflecting  that  poe- 
tiy  is,  at  a  certain  period,  the  genu¬ 
ine  language  of  hiliory.  Paujariias, 
obferving  with  what  dilrefpedt  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Thucydides  had  treated 
‘  Homer’s  veracity,  naturally  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  that,  as  the  Elfayili  mentions, 
when  he  himfelf  profclfes  to  regard 
Homer  as  woithy  of  credit.  Neither, 
therefore,  the  dory  of  Cador  and  Pol¬ 
lux,  nor  the  fentiments  of  Flei  odotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Paufanias,  of  which 
our  author  takes  advantage,  are  fiich 
as  to  weaken  or  dellroy  the  authority 
of  !  lomcr’s  relation. 

Having  now,  I  hope,  obviated  thofe 
arguments  againd  the  credit  of  the 
great  poet  which  the  author  of  the 
diflertation  has  adduced,  from  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  age  which  Homer 
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celebrates,  from  the  general  character 
of  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  fenti¬ 
ments  which  theii  great  hillorians 
feem  to  have  entertained  concerning 
Homer’s  veracity;  1  fliall  next  pio- 
cced  to  conlidcr  the  prolvability  and 
coiifillency  of  the  fcvcral  parts  of  the 
poet’s  relation,  againll  which  our  au¬ 
thor  cavils. 

He  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have 
derived  conliderabic  alTiilance,  in  his 
attack  on  Homer,  from  Dio  Chryfof- 
tomus,  a  Greek  lophill,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  I'rajan,  and  employed  him- 
lelf,  among  other  dudies,  both  in  il- 
ludrating  iiomcr’s  beauties  as  a  poet, 
and  in  conteding  his  authority  as  an 
liidorian.  From  Dio,  indeed,  in  his 
reafonings  on  the  inconfidency  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  llory,  he  draws  not  only  argu¬ 
ments,  but  alio  faCls  :  though  Dio 
quotes,  in  fupj'ort  of  thofe  faCls,  no 
writer  prior  to  the  blind  Ionian  bard, 
or  cotemporary  w'ith  him.  This  fo- 
phid,  like  the  red  of  the  profeflion, 
wandered  through  Greece  and  Afia, 
maintaining  jiaradoxes,  and  delivering 
lectures  to  all  who  would  praife  and 
pny  him.  Arriving,  in  the  courfe  of 
ids  peregrinations,  at  a  town  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  liiuaied  neatly  where  ancient  Troy 
had  dood  ;  he  very  ingenioufly  contri¬ 
ved  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  town,  by  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  Troy  had  never  been  taken 
or  dedroyed  by  the  Greeks.  He  knew 
that  truth  was  not  here  fu  requifite  as 
plaufibility,  and  ingenuity,  and  wit. 
The  fopbids  and  rhetoricians  of  his 
age  had  often  declaimed  u^ion  more 
ridiculous  topics.  It  was  not  fo  much 
their  province  to  tell  and  to  defend 
the  truth,  as  to  fay  what  could  be 
faid  againd  it. 

Such  is  the  charaider  of  him  who 
has  furnilhed  the  author  of  the  difler* 
ration  with  thofe  weapons  which  he 
brandidies  fo  furioudy  againd  Homer. 

Paris,  no  doubt,  mult  have  been 
extremely  nice  in  his  tade  for  beauty, 
who  could  not  be  (atisficd  without 
travetiing  the  Ionian  fea  for  a  niiitrefs. 


35^  Helen  carried  offhy  Paris. 


But  if  we  will  not  allow  Venus  to 
have  direfled  his  choice,  and  aiTidcd 
him  in  gaining  Helen  ;  may  we  not 
conjc<5iure  that,  in  fume  piratical  ex¬ 
pedition,  making  an  inroad  on  the 
coal!  of  Sparta,  he  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  carry  oil  this  incdimable  prize  ? 
The  fituatiun  of  Troy  naturally  cau- 
fed  its  inhabitants  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  navigation.  In  the  early  hif- 
tory  of  navigation,  we  iind  its  6r(l  ob- 
je<5l  to  have  been,  among  all  nations, 
piracy,  rather  than  commerce.  As 
lavage  tribes  feldoni  have  long  peace¬ 
ful  intercourfe  with  each  other,  we 
may  believe,  that  their  natural  feroci¬ 
ty  and  the  love  of  plunder  will  aAuate 
them,  as  well  when  they  traverfc  tl-.c 
fea  as  when  they  range  over  the  earth. 
We  find  that  Agamemnon  and  A- 
chillcs  took  care  alfa  to  get  pofTcfhon 
of  feme  lovely  captives  for  their  a- 
mufement,  foon  after  their  arrival  in 
Phrygia.  Had  Homer  told  us  a  long 
ilory  of  Paris  travelling  to  a  Grecian 
court  as  a  competitor  with  many  other 
fuitors  for  the  affections  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  Helen  while  yet  a  maid,  we  might 
with  good  reafon  fuf|)cct  the  truth  of 
his  narration  ;  becaufe  fuch  an  adven¬ 
ture  would  ap]>ear  incunfiflent  with 
the  manners  of  the  age.  But  when 
we  are  informed  that  he  Hole  her  off, 
though  married  to  a  Grecian  prince, 
we  immediately  recognize  thofe  fa- 
vage  times  In  which  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  is  unknown  or  unobferved.  Pa¬ 
ris  might  fail  to  Greece,  with  a  defign 
to  revenge  tlic  injuries  which  his  na¬ 
tion  and  family  had  fuffered  from  the 
Grecian  Hercules.  The  remembrance 
of  his  aunt  Hefione,  would  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  inducement  to  him  to  carry  off, 
by  fraud  or  force,  the  queen  of  Menc- 
iaus,  even  though  her  beauty  had  been 
lefs  alluring.  When  the  author  of 
the  differtation  urges  tlic  imjjoflibiiity 
of  Paris  carr)'ing  off  Helen,  together 
with  her  attendants  and  wealth,  from 
the  inland  town  of  Lacedemon,  he 
feems  to  think  rather  of  fome  gallant 
Irillimaa  eloping  with  an  EngUfb  bei- 


refs,  than  of  the  manners,  circtimflan- 
ces,  and  adventuies  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Gicece. 

It  Is  by  no  means  fuprifing  that  the 
Trojans  refultd  to  deliver  Helen  to 
the  Greeks.  I'he  mutual  holfilities 
which  a]>pcarto  liave  long  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  Alia,  the  influence 
of  Paris  and  Priam,  the  difjMfition  of 
Helen,  and  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous 
age,  arc  fufficicnt  to  account  for  this. 
As  life  is  Ihott  and  uncirtain,  and  all 
the  children  of  men  mult  die  at  one 
period  or  another ;  I  mult  conflfs,  that 
1  can  perceive  no  reafon  to  fufjwd 
Homer  of  falfehood,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  Callor  and  Pollux  had  died  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  Helen’s  elopement 
with  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  to  Troy.  But  our  author 
feems  to  think,  that  it  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  feliilh  and  abfurd  in  thofe  heroes 
to  depart  from  life  at  a  time  when 
their  filler  was  among  a  flrange  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  embraces  of  a  ravilher. 

Ten  years  elapfed  before  the  Greeks 
failed  for  Alia  Minor  to  revenge  the 
injuries  of  Meiielaus,  and  to  regain 
the  lovely  Helen.  Many  circumlfan- 
ccs,  unknown  to  us,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  retain  them  fo  long  from 
that  expedition.  Perhaj's  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  hufband  could  nut,  at  firfi,  en¬ 
gage  his  fubjeAs  and  neighbours  to  c- 
f])Oufc  his  caufe.  To  build  a  thuufand 
Ibips  would  be,  to  a  people  whom  we 
cannot  fuppofe  to  have  been  very  dex¬ 
terous  or  ingenious  fhip-carpenters,  a 
work  of  no  inconfidei  able  labour  or 
time.  An  ainiy  compofed  of  the  fub- 
jefls  of  many  different  princes,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  different 
iflands  and  divitions  of  the  Gtecian 
continent,  could  fcatcely  be  affemblcd 
ail  at  once.  There  appears,  therefore, 
no  fhocking  Improbability  in  tbeir  fuf- 
fering  the  amorous  Paris  to  enjoy  bis 
mifirefs  undilluibcd  fur  the  fpace  of 
^en  years. 

Helen  appears  to  have  been  at 
leafl  forty,  when  Troy  w'as  taken  ; 
and  Uie  author  of  the  difl'crtation  is 
Icriouflj 
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ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  whatcrer  a 
lady  may  have  been  at  fifteen,  at  for¬ 
ty  fhe  can  be  no  longer  beautiful. 
Nay,  he  would  even  petluadc  us,  that 
this  fair  Grecian’s  beauty  mull  have 
been  “  on  the  wane,”  as  he  elegantly 
exprefles  himfelf,  fo  early  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Trojan  war.  Alas  ! 
ii  it  impollibie  for  good  nature,  good 
hoars,  and  the  arms  of  the  man  (he 
hves,  to  preferve  a  lady’s  beauty  fiom 
decay  till  the  age  of  forty  ?  Poor  beau¬ 
ty  !  what  a  fading  flower  !  But  as  the 
charms  of  many  a  maid  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  in  fong,  why  may  we  not 
fupjiofc  Homer  to  have  prefen'ed  the 
beauty  of  Helen  a  few  years  longer 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  laftcd  ? 
Or,  though  the  virgin-bloom  of  fifteen 
may  be  different  from  the  matron  beau¬ 
ty  of  forty,  yet  we  may  reafonably  al¬ 
low  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  women 
whom  the  world  has  ever  feen  to  have 
been  capable,  even  at  the  age  of  forty, 
to  move  the  admiration  of  the  aged 
Priam  and  his  venerable  counfellors. 
“  But  can  the  liege  of  Troy  have  lall- 
ed  ten  years  ?”  Yes,  ten  years  ;  for,  as 
Rome  rofe  more  beautiful  and  better 
f'inified  after  being  dellroyed  by  the 
Gauls  ;  as  London  acquired  greater 
regularity,  magnificence,  and  elegance 
in  its  buildings,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  fire  of  1 666  ;  fo  Troy,  after  be- 
ing  levelled  w'ith  the  ground  liy  Her¬ 
cules,  was  rebuilt,  and  fortified  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  fccurc  its  inhabitants 
aimolt  from  every  danger. 

And,  when  the  Trojans  w'tre  f  ir- 
tified  in  fuch  a  manner,  w'crc  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  fo  brave,  can  we  be  fur- 
prifed  that  they  were  able  to  with- 
lland  all  the  valour  and  military  Ikdl 
of  t!ic  Greeks  for  ten  years;  when  we 
confider,  bcfides,  that  the  Greeks  had 
walled  their  llrength  by  attacking  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  were  v/cak- 
ened  by  dlfcord  and  fedition  ?  But 
why  Ihould  wc  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
at  length  prevailed  ?  many  of  their  he¬ 
roes,  indeed,  were  flain  before  Troy. 
Bat  when  Epaminondas,  and  when 


Wolfe  fell,  their  armies  were  vidlo- 
rious.  Virgil,  who  flourilhed  at  a 
time  when  the  numbers  and  elevated 
language  of  poetry  were  infufScient 
to  charm  mankind,  without  the  aid  of 
fi6fion,  may,  indeed,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  mifreprefented  the  circumllances 
of  the  taking  of  Troy;  but  fliall  wc  rc- 
fufe  to  believe  Homer,  who  wrote  in 
an  age  when  the  poet  and  the  hilloriaa 
were  one  ?  “  Did  Ulyflcs,  Agamem- 
“  non,  and  Diomedes,  conquer  only  to 
“  be  exiled,  or  to  be  dethroned  and 
“  murdered  ?  Surely  theirtoils  and  their 
"  vidories  merited  a  better  reward.” 
But  after  being  fo  long  abfent  fiom 
their  country  and  dominions,  and  af¬ 
ter  lofing  their  bravcll  foldiers,  and 
moll  faithful  fubjcdls  before  Troy, 
were  not  their  fortunes  fuch  as  might 
be  naturally  cxpedlcd  ?  Did  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nionarchs,  whofc  piety  moved 
them  to  join  the  Crufidcs,  find,  at 
their  return  from  the  Eall,  cither  their 
wealth  increafed,  or  their  power  ten¬ 
dered  more  abfolutc  ?  Such  of  the 
Trojans  as  could  make  their  efcape, 
might  be  expefted  to  flee  the  aveng¬ 
ing  Greeks,  and  their  ruined  country. 
Antenor  and  oEncas,  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  arrived  in  Italy.  Small  were 
their  firll  ellablilhments  there  ;  but 
they  gradually  lofe  to  wealth  and 
jxjwer. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  all  thofe  parti¬ 
culars  in  Homer’s  llory,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  vindicate  againil  the  ca¬ 
vils  of  the  author  of  the  dilTertaiion, 
now  appear  probable  and  conlillcnt.  If 
this  is  accompliihed,  we  can  no  longer 
have  any  difliculty  to  agree  with  Ho¬ 
mer,  noiwithllanding  all  that  Chryllo- 
mus  and  his  worthy  friend  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  wife  of  Menelaus  was 
carried  off  by  Paris,  and  that  Troy 
was  taken  by  the  Greeks. 

Perhaps,  to  the  learned  and  fcnliblc 
reader,  this  fubjeft  may  appear  unwor¬ 
thy  of  fuch  laborious  difculfion.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  prove 
the  dignity  or  importance  of  the  fub- 
jcA.  Noiwithllanding  all  our  toils 

and 
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and  inquiries,  obfeurity  and  myftery 
niuft  ever  pcn’ade  that  early  period  of 
Grecian  hiitory.  But  wlierever  fo- 
philhy  ereds  her  (landard,  let  truth 
and  reafon  boldly  advance  to  level  it 
with  the  ground.  As  we  would  hafte 
to  expel  an  hoftile  force  from  the  bar- 
rcnclt  fpot  in  the  Biitiih  dominions, 
fo  let  the  lovers  of  liteiature  and  the 
friends  of  truth,  firmly  refid — even 
the  fmallell  encroachments  of  feepti- 
cifm  and  fophlllry.  However  feeble 


and  inaccurate  the  arguments  which 
1  have  adduced,  yet  1  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  tliat,  when  viewed  in  com* 
parifon  with  thole  of  the  Dilfeitator^ 
tliey  carry  fome  plaufibility.  I  fliall 
rejoice,  however^  if  fome  perfon,  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  acute  rcafoning,  and 
more  profound  refearch,  lhall  bravely 
accomplilh  what  even  I  have  ventu* 
tured  to  attempt. 

Edinburgh,  Rh£no< 


Certificate  of  the  Services  Saint  Anthony  in  a  Portuguefe  Regiment, 

By  W.  Colligan,  Ejq*, 

IN  all  Catholic  countries  there  is  fince  ceafed  teaftng  the  court  with 
not  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a  town,  memorials  and  certificates  of  fer  vices 
a  parilh,  nor  even  an  individual,  efpe-  in  favour  of  St  Anthony,  that  he 
daily  in  Spain  and  this  country  (Port-  might  be  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
ugal),  who  has  not  each  his  tutelar  Aggregate  Major  in  the  regiment. 
Saint,  Angel,  or  Guardian,  to  whom  The  late  minrder  always  faughed 
he  recommends  iiimfelf  and  his  con-  heartily  at  fuch  memorials,  and  threw 
cerns.  In  like  manner,  there  is  not  them  among  his  wade  pajnir,  decla- 
a  regiment  which  has  not  long  ago  ring,  it  was  only  another  method  of 
put  itfclf  under  the  protedi on  of  fome  robbing  the  King  of  fo  much  more 
paiticular  faint,  as  the.r  devotion  or  money  per  month,  to  be  employed  in 
attachments  didate  to  them.  For  ex-  fupporting  idle  piieils,  procelEons,  and 
ample,_  one  rcgiiiient,  alvout  a  hundred  fuperftitions.  Bat  the  prefent  pious 
years  ago,  took  St  Anthony  of  lalbon  Queen  and  her  miniiters  have  taken 
for  its  p  itroa  and  protedor,  who,  foon  tire  affair  in  a  fei  lous  light,  and  have 
after,  it  ceived  a  captaiivs  commiflion  promoted  St  Anthony  for  the  encou- 
iii  the  fame,  and  has  received  tlic  ap-  ragenient  of  fuperifition. 
pointmciits  regr.laily  ever  fincc.  Thele  The  CA>lonel  of  the  regiment  fhew- 
are  employed,  as  well  as  two-pence  ed  us  a  bundle  of  pajvers  Ibldcd  to¬ 
per  morith,  paid  by  every  individual  gether,  which,  when  he  had  untied 
of  the  legimcnt,  in  laying  a  Hated  and  Ipread  out,  confided  of  above  fif- 
number  of  maiTes  for  the  louls  of  all  ty  certificates,  figned  by  diftcrent  per- 
thofe  of  it  who  die — in  celebrating  fons  of  the  regiment.  Thcfe  certifi- 
thc  fcllival  of  the  Saint — in  fupjtort-  cates  were  Hitched  together,  like  a 
ing  the  chaplains — adorning  the  cha-  pamphlet  in  folio,  and  were  (luffed 
pel,  and  defraying  other  incidental  with  narratives  of  miracles  which  St 
charges,  under  the  infj>cftion  of  an  x\nthony  had  performed  at  the  re- 
ofticcr  the  rcgim.er.t  appoints  for  that  quells  of  diffeicnt  petfons— He  had 
puqvofe.  This  port  of  Superintendent  reftored  a  very  favoorite  lap-dog  to 
for  St  Anthony,  the  Major,  who  is  a  the  Major’s  lady,  which  had  been  (lo- 
noble  (fd;lg)j  and  a  blockhead,  has  Icn  from  her,  and  which  flic  had  de- 
occupied  with  great  zeal  and  devotion  f^aired  of  ever  feeing  again,  till  her 
for  fome  years  pall,  and  has  never  lather  Diredor  defned  her  to  impor- 

tUfiU 
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tone  St  Anthony,  which  (he  had  not  arms.  For  your  information,  I  fub* 
done  for  above  two  days,  when  the  join  here  a  tranflation  of  the  certificate 
dog  was  brought  back  to  her !  He  al-  the  Co'oncl  read  to  us,  which  I  ob- 
fo  faved  a  poor  foldier,  who  called  tained  as  a  piece  too  precious  to  be 
ii])on  him  when  drowning,  as  he  pafTed  loO,  or  oveilooked.  It  is  as  near  as 
a  deep  river,  by  miracuioufly  throwing  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will 
a  rope  in  his  way !  Another  had  rcco*  permit,  which  in  formal  deeds  and 
tered  from  the  fmall-pox,  by  thinking  writings  are  conCderably  different  ; 
on  St  Anthony,  and  this  after  the  rat*  but  in  its  manner  and  form  exadly 
tie  was  in  his  throat,  and  he  had  been  refembies  all  thofe  pafTed  in  this  coun« 
given  over  by  the  Surgeon»Majot  of  try,  which,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  are 
the  regiment!  In  fhort,  another  cer*  numberlefs,  no  manner  of  public  bu. 
tificate  related,  that  a  drummer  of  the  finefs,  lawfuits,  &c.  being  carried  on 


regiment,  named  John,  or  Joao  Ivo 
Alegre,  being  in  bed  with  his  wife, 
and  their  child  deeping  between  them, 
when  he  waked  in  the  morning  found 
a  large  fnake  (which  had  crept  in  un¬ 
der  the  door  of  their  hut)  in  bed  with 
them,  fucking  his  wife’s  bread,  while 
(he  was  fad  adeep,  with  its  tail  in  the 
mouth  of  the  child,  who  was  fucking 
it  very  contentedly:  at  fight  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  appearance,  the  drum¬ 
mer  immediately  invoked  St  Anthony, 
who  infpired  him  with  prefence  of 
mind  and  courage,  fufficient  to  feize 
at  once  the  head  and  tail  of  the  fer- 
pent,  by  this  time  overloaded  with  the 
quantity  of  milk  he  had  fucked  ;  and 
letting  a  foot  upon  each,  fecured  him 
from  doing  them  any  mifehief,  till 
with  his  hanger,  which  lay  at  his  bed’s 
head,  he  cut  off  the  animal’s  head, 
and  mangled  it  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from 
hurting  them.  Thus  the  man,  wife, 
and  child,  had  a  miraculous  efcape  I 
Amidft  fuch  a  multifarious  collec¬ 
tion  of  crude  abfurdities,  Mr  Bagot 
faid  he  would  not  take  up  any  more 
time,  than  by  reading  the  Major’s  own 
certificate,  which  ferved  as  a  crown 
and  confirnlation  to  all  the  others,  and 
to  eflablifh  St  Anthony’s  chandler  as 
a  man  of  honour  and  a  good  foldier  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  recommending  him  to 
her  Majefty,  as  a  perfon  every  v/ay 
deferving  her  royal  attention,  in  what 
regards  bis  promotion  in  the  army. 
This  ccnificate  was  dnwn  out  in  a 
fine  hand,  and  fealed  at  bottom  with 
an  enormous  largt  feal  of  the  Major’s 
VoL.  VH.  No  41. 


without  them,  as  thofe  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  cuf- 
toms  of  Portugal  can  readily  attefl. 
The  tranflation  runs  as  follows  : 

*  Don  Hercules  Antonio  Carlos 

*  Luiz  Jofeph  Maria  de  Albouquerque 

*  e  Araujo  de  Magalhaens  Homem, 

*  Nobleman  of  her  Majefty’s  Houfe* 

*  hold,  Knight  of  the  facred  Order  of 
'  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the 
‘  mofl  illufltious  military  Order  of 
‘  Chrifl,  Lord  of  the  Diftridls  and 
‘  Towns  of  Moncarapacho  and  Terra- 
'  gudo,  hereditary  Alcaide  Mor  of  the 
‘  city  of  Faro,  and  Major  of  the  Re- 
‘  giment  of  Infantry  of  the  city  of 
'  Lagos,  in  this  kingdom  of  Algarve, 

‘  for  her  Moft  Faithful  Majcfly,  whom 

*  God  long  prefeive,  flee.  flee.  flee. 

*  I  atteft  and  certify,  to  all  who 
'  (hall  fee  thefe  prefents,  written  ouc 

*  by  my  command,  and  figned  at  the 
‘  bottom  with  my  fign-manual,  with 
'  the  broad  leal  of  my  arms  dole  by 

*  my  faid  fignature,  and  a  little  to  the 

*  left  of  it,  that  the  I^rd  St  Anthony,* 

*  otherwife  the  great  St  Anthony  of 

*  Lifbon,  (commonly  and  falfely  coll** 
'  ed  of  Padua)  has  been  inlifled,  and 

*  had  a  place  in  this  regiment  ever 

*  fince  the  Z4th  of  January,  of  the 
‘  year  of  our  Lord  jefus  ChrifI,  1668, 

*  as  will  appear  more  particularly  be- 
‘  low  :  I  farther  attefl,  that  the  fifty- 

*  nine  within  certificates,  numbered 
'  from  unity  up  to  the  Dumber  59,  and 

*  v,  i:h  the  cypher  of  my  name  let  dole 

*  by  each  number,  do  contain  aodcom* 

*  prebend  a  true  and  liuthftil  relation 

Lz  ‘of 
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*  of  the  miracles  and  other  eminent  ‘  i6S8,  by  order  of  his  Majcrty  Do« 

*  fervices  the  faid  St  Anthony  ha?,  at  ‘  Pedio  Second,  (whom  God  has  in 

*  different  times,  rendered  to  and  per-  *•  gh'ry)  then  Prince  Regent  of  the 

*  formed  in  this  regiment,  in  confe-  ‘  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  direfred  to 

*  quence  of  his  having  a  place  in  it ;  *  the  Viceroy  of  this  kingdom  of  Al- 

*  wherein,  befides  many  other  incon-  ‘  garre,  was  St  Anthony  inhfkd  as  a 

*  tettiUe  evidences,  I  am  coniirm^d,  ‘  private  foldier  in  this  regiment  of 

*  by  having  converfed  with  many  of  ‘  Infantry  of  Ligos,  when  it  was  fiift 

*  the  parlies  now  ahve  who  received  ‘  formed  by  command  of  the  fame 

*  thefe  fervices  from  the  faid  Saint :  ‘  Prince ;  and  of  fuch  enlifiment  of 

*  That,  therefore,  to  doubt  of  the  ve-  ‘  St  Anthony  there  was  a  regillcr 

*  racity  of  thefe  mirades,  is  as  heinous  ‘formed,  which  now  exifts  in  the 

*  a  crime  againft  the  Holy  Ghofl,  as  ‘  Firll  Volume  of  the  Regifter-bor'k 

*  to  doubt  any  of  the  dogmas  of  our  ‘  of  the  Regiment,  fol.  143.  ver.  and 
‘  •holy  faith,  or  of  the  miracles  of  ‘  wherein  he  gave  for  his  caution  and 

*  Chrift  himfelf,  the  evidences  where-  ‘  furcty  *  the  C^cen  of  Angels,  who 

*  of  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  convincing  ‘  became  anfwer^le  that  he  would  not 

*  as  thofe  in  the  prefent  inftance  be-  *  defert  his  colours,  but  behave  always 

*  fore  us,  and  by  W'hich  our  blcITed  ‘  like  a  good  foldier  in  the  regiment* 

*  Saviour's  own  woids  are  fululled,  ‘  And  thus  did  tlie  Saint  continue  to 

‘  when  he  told  his  difciplcs,  that  “  af-  ‘  ferve  and  do  duty  as  a  private  in  the 
‘  ter  me  fliall  come  thofe  who  fliall  do  ‘regiment,  till  September  the  12th 
‘greater  works  than  I  have  done,"  ‘  1 6S3,  on  which  day  the  fame  Prince 
^  which  pophecy  clearly  pointed  to  ‘  Regent  became  K.ng  of  Portugal, 
‘  our  great  St  Anthony.  ‘  by  the  deceafe  of  his  brother  Don 

*  I  do  farther  certify,  upon  my  word  ‘  Affonco  the  Sixth  ;  and  on  the  fame 
‘  of  honour,  as  a  Nobleman,  a  Knight,  ‘day  his  Majefty  promoted  St  An- 
‘  and  a  Catholic  Chilftian,  (as  with  ‘  ihony  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 

God’s  grace  I  am)  what  hereunder  ‘  regiment,  for  having,  a  fliort  time 
‘  follows ;  ‘  before,  valiantly  put  himfelf  at  the 

*  That  having  read  over  and  peru-  ‘  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  regi- 

*  fed  attentively  all  the  papers,  note-  ‘  ment,  which  was  marching  from  Ju- 

*  books,  and  regifters  of  our  regiment,  *  rnmenha  to  the  garrifon  of  Olivcnqa, 
‘  ever  fince  its  6rft  formation,  and  ha-  ‘  both  in  the  {^>rovirKe  of  the  Alentcjo, 
‘  ving  carefully  copied  out  of  the  faid  ‘  and  beat  off  a  ftrong  body  of  Callil- 
‘  papers  every  thing  relating  to  the  ar  ‘  lians,  four  times  the  number  of  faid 
‘  bovc-named  St  Anthony,  it  is  de  ver-  ‘  detachment,  which  body  had  been 

*  bo  ad  verbum  what  follows  here:  ‘  in  ambulhdor  tlrem,  with  the  inten- 
‘  for  the  troth  of  which  I  refer  to  the  ‘  tion  of  carrying  them  all  prifoners  to 
‘  faid  books  and  papers,  lodged  in  the  ‘  Badajox,  the  enemy  having,  by  tlieir 

*  archives  of  our  regiment.  ‘  fpies,  oUained  ioformatron  of  their 

‘  That  OD  the  24th  of  January  ‘  march. 

‘  I  do 

*  The  method  of  recruiting  the  army  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  totally  differ  ent 
from  what  is  praflifed  in  England  i  each  of  the  provinces  is  divided  into  dlftriifls, 
and  the  Civil  Magiftrate  of  every  diftrift  is  obliged  to  fumllh  the  number  of  re¬ 
cruits  allotted  him,  whenever  called  upon  by  Government ;  and  fuch  reeniits  mull 
be  the  fons  of  merchants,  tradefmen,  peafants,  labourers,  &c.  &c.  inhabitants  of 
their  diltriil ;  and  the  father,  hrothri,  fome  tclation,  or  other  fui£c!cnt  perfon,  \i 
made  rcfponfible  for  each  recruit,  that  he  fhaO  behave  well,  and  not  defert  his  co- 
fours  ;  and  if  he  does,  that  perfon  is  obliged  to  find  another  man  to  ferve  in  his 
place,  for  whom  he  miift  alfo  be  anfwcrable.  Thus,  in  the  text.  Saint  Anthony 
gives  the  Virgin  Mary  for  his  fectirity,  as  being  the  moft  rtfponfible  perfon  hs 
could  offer  to  aofwei  for  his  good  behaviour. 
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•  f  do  farther  certify,  that  in  all  the  You  will  be  apt  to  imagine  the  a-  / 

•  above  papers  and  regiders,  there  is  bove  is  only  caricature  ;  but  I  nmft 

•  not  a.  y  note  of  St  Anthony  of  lad  requell  you  to  give  me  credit  when  I 

•  behaviour  or  irregularity,  committed  alfure  you,  I  have  mentioned  no- 

•  by  him,  nor  of  bis  having  ever  been  thing  but  literal  and  fober  matter  of 
•flogged,  inrprifoned,  or  any  way  pu-  fatil ;  neither  is  any  bufinefs,  either' 

•  nillicd  by  his  oiheers,  while  private  here  or  in  Spain,  treated  with  more 

•  in  the  regiment :  That,  during  the  gravity  and  lerioufiiefs  ;  nor  is  it  at 

•  whole  time  he  has  been  a  captain,  all  furprifing,  if  they  a«S,  as  I  have 

•  now  near  a  hundred  years,  he  has  every  rcalbn  to  believe  they  do,  de 

•  conilantly  done  his  duty  with  the  bonne  fei.  The  opinion  fo  prevalent 

•  greatcll  alacrity,  at  the  head  of  his  in  England,  and  which  is  fupported 

•  company,  upon  all  occafions,  in  jieace  by  many  grave  polemic  authors  of  a 

•  and  war,  and  as  luch  has  been  feen  certain  way  of  thinking,  (who,  before 

•  by  his  foldicrs,  times  without  num-  they  write,  ought  in  common  prudence 

•  ber,  as  they  are  all  ready  to  tcllify  ;  to  be  better  informed)  is  evidently 

•  and  in  every  other  refjiert  has  always  falfe  ;  I  mean,  when  they  alTcrt,  that 

•  beliavcd  like  a  gentleman  and  an  of-  the  clergy  in  Catholic  countries  know 

•  fleer :  and  on  all  the  above-mention-  better  things,  and  keep  the  people  in 

•  ed  accounts,  I  hold  him  moll  wor-  ignorance,  only  to  have  them  the  more 
‘  thy  and  deferving  of  the  rank  of  Ag-  in  their  jiower ;  at  lead  I  will  anfw'er 

•  grcgatc-Major  to  our  regiment,  and  for  it,  that  the  grcatell  part  of  the 

•  of  every  other  honour,  grace,  or  clergy  of  Spain  and  here,  are  upright 

•  favour,  her  Majeily  (hall  be  graci-  in  their  intentions,  and  think  they  arc 

•  ouHy  pleafed  to  bellow  upon  him.  difeharging  the  duties  of  their  cilice, 

•  In  tellimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  and,  if  millakcn,  are  the  fifll  dupet 
'  figned  my  name,  this  25th  day  of  in  thefe  countries;  in  which  cafe,  it 

•  March,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  not  furprillng  that  they  lead  allraj 

‘  Jefus  Chiill,  1 777.  the  people  committed  to  their  care. 

(/..  5.)  ‘  Macalhaens  Homem,' 


A  Letter y  containing  Ohf.rvations  on  the  London  Cries. 

S  T  R, 

I  AM  lorry  to  obferve,  that  fini-e  The  great  errors  which  have  crept 
the  days  of  the  Spectator,  no  at-  into  our  fyllem  of  Cries,  are  princi- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  pally  thefe  ;  the  fame  mulic  is  often 
London  Cries  to  feme  order — They  applied  to  dilFerent  words — and,  fe» 
ftill  remain  in  a  moll  unmufical  confu-  condly,  we  have  often  a  great  many 
fion,  for  want  offomc  perfon  to  fuper-  words  fet  to  mulic,  fo  Improper,  that 
intend  them,  and  to  deliver  out  to  the  the  “  found  is  not  an  echo  to  the  fenfe’* 
peojde  tlieir  proper  cries  hi  /core,  that  — not  to  fpeak  of  a  great  deal  of  mu- 
they  may  not  injure  our  ears  as  they  lie  by  the  firft  millrelTes  of  the  Billing- 
do  at  prefent,  by  their  horrid  feream-  fgate  academy,  to  which  there  arc  no 
ing.  This  is  much  to  the  reproach  of  words  at  all,  and  vice  verfa,  a  great 
an  age  fo  muGcady  inclined  as  the  pre-  quantity  of  words  without  mufic,  as 
fent,  and  I  wilh  to  rouzc  in  the  pub-  any  one  may  be  convinced  of,  by  lift-* 
lie  an  attention  to  a  fubjeft  which  they  cninjt  to  the  cries  of  the  venders  offilh. 
mull  daily  hear  on  both  fides  of  their  1  have  faid,  that  the  fame  mufic  is 
head.  often  applied  to  different  words — There 

Z  z  2  *  it 
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is  a  man  under  my  window  at  this 
moment,  who  cries  potatoes  to  the  felf- 
£ime  tune  that  I  remember  when  cher¬ 
ries  were  in  feafon — und  it  was  but 
yederday  a  woman  invited  the  public 
to  purchafe Jhrimps,  to  a  tune  which 
has  invariably  been  applied  to  •veater- 
CJd — as  to  fpinnage  and  muffins^  I  have 
heard  them  fo  often  chaunted  in  D, 
that  I  defy  any  man  to  know  which  is 
which. 

Matches,  too,  have  been  tranfpofed 
to  the  key  of  perrinuinkUs,  and  the  ca¬ 
dence  which  (hould  fall  upon  rare  is 
now  placed  upon  fmeits  and  mackarel. 
One  could  fcarcely  fuppofe  fuch  abfur- 
dities  in  London,  at  a  time  when  eve¬ 
ry  barber’s  bey  wlii files  Italian  o|)e- 
ras,  and  even  the  footmen  belonging 
to  the  Nobility  give  you  nwter  parted 
—at  the  box-doors — There  is  another 
indance  juft  occurred  in  radjhes-— 
Every  body  knows  that  the  bravura 
part  is  on  the  words  Hventy  a  penny, 
but  t^ey  fwell  thefe  notes,  and Jhake 
upon  radijhes. — Ods  life.  Sir,  we  have 
no  ears,  elfe  we  could  not  hear  fuch 
barbarous  tranfiiontions,  which  muft 
be  done  by  people  totally  unac()uaintcd 
with  the  gamut.  You  may  think  light¬ 
ly  of  this  matter.  Sir,  but  my  family 
ftiall  ftarve  ere  I  will  buy  potatoes  in 
the  treble  cllf,  or  allow  them  to  eat  a 
fallad  that  has  been  cried  in  fiats. 

Soot,  ho!  \  will  ftill  allow  to  be  in 
elt\  the  fituation  of  our  chimneys  juf- 
tifies  this  ;  but  certainly  dufi  ought  to 
be  an  odlave  lower,  although  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  unmufical  lafcals  fre¬ 
quently  go  as  high  as  G,  and  that  with¬ 
out  iny  Jhake.  Is  it  not  clear,  that 
duft  (hould  be  (baked  ? 

Of  nvater-crejjes ,  I  muft  own  the 
cry  has  a  t.oft  plcafing  melancholy, 
which  I  would  not  part  with  for  the 
flippant  triple  tunc  in  which  we  are  fo- 
licited  to  purchafe  cabbage  plants — In 
Jallad,  the  repetition  has  a  good  elTedt 
^—Fine  fallad,  and  fine  young  fallad, 
with  a  make  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  fal¬ 
lad,  is  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  muOc,  as  it  cads  in  an  apogiatura. 


Hot  Cr^-5.vw— although  they  oe« 
cut  but  once  a-year,  are  cried  to  ‘a 
tune  wh  ch  has  nothing  of  that  majefty 
which  (hould  accompany  facted  mu(ic 
— There  is  a  flur  upon  hot  wliich  de- 
ftroys  the  effcift ;  and,  indeed,  gives 
the  whole  a  very  iirevercnt  found. — - 
Nev)  Creeje,  I  have  to  obferve,  has 
not  been  let  to  mu(ic,  and  is  therefore 
ufuidly  lung  as  a  fecond  part  to  radilh- 
cs,  but  the  concords  are  not  always 
perfeift — Duets  are  rarely  well  per¬ 
formed,  when  there  is  no  other  ac-i 
companiments  tlian  the  wheels  of  a 
bariow. 

As  I  would  not  wifh  to  infinuate 
that  ail  our  cries  are  obje^ionablc,  I 
muft  allow  that  ground-ivy  is  one  of 
the  moil  excellent  pieces  of  mufic  we 
have — I  queftion  much  if  ever  Handel 
compofed,  or  Mara  lung,  any  thing 
like  it.  What  renders  it  more  beautiful 
is,  that  it  is  a  rondeau,  a  very  pica- 
ling  and  popular  fpccies  of  air — The 
lepetition  of  the  'f^oxdgro^nd-ivy,  both 
before  and  after  the  Came  buy  tny — has 
a  very  fine  eflfe^l ;  or,  as  the  critics 
would  fay,  it  is  impreifive  and  brilliant. 

But,  while  I  allow  the  merit  of 
tliis  very  natural  and  |iopular  compofi- 
tion,  what  lhall  I  fay  to  cucumbers  ? 
The  original  tune  is  entirely  forgotten, 
and  a  fort  of  Irilh  lilt  is  fubftituted  for 
the  original.  But  although  I  objeiil 
to  this  tune  by  itfelf,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  thofe  who  admire  the  fubhme 
thunder  of  a  chorus  will  be  highly 
gratified  by  a  chorys  of  cucumber- 
women  in  a  narrow  ftieet. — I  have 
often  liftened  to  it,  when  it  took  my 
attention  from  every  thing  elfe. 

Frejh  falmon  is  objcdlionablc  both  on 
account  of  the  words  and  the  mufic.— 
The  mufic  was  originally  part  of  the 
celebrated  water  piece,  but  they  have 
mangled  it  fo,  that  the  compofer  him- 
felf  could  not  recognize  the  original 
air. — Befides  fome  ufe  the  word  dain¬ 
ty,  and  fame  delicate  to  the  fame  notes, 
which  occafions  an  unpleafant  femi- 
quaver.  Indeed,  in  genoraJ,  the  words 
delicate  might  be  as  well  left  out. 

Little 
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*  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  hravure  has  —This  is  a  mufical  agei  and  our  great 
been  attempted  in  our  cries,  if  we  ex-  improvements  have  anradted  the  notice 
eept  the  rolypolys ;  green  peas  is  a  and  the  company  of  foreigners,  and  it 
very  fine  inftance  of  thisfpeciesof  com-  much  becomes  us  to  reform  the  prcicht 
pulitioii ;  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  of  barbarous  fyfiem  of  cries— We  cah 
our  OjieraS  which  goes  beyond  it ;  it  hear  a  concert.  Sir,  but  now  and  then'; 
is  to  be  regretted  peas  don’t  Jad  all  the  cries  alTail  our  ears  at  all  the  houra 
the  year.  oi  the  day.  I  am,  Sir,  your’s. 

But  to  go  over  all  the  cries.  Sir,  in  Collier, 

one  letter  is  not  poHible,  elfe  I  could 

eafily  prove  that  we  are  as  much  de-  S.  If  any  fcheme  is  fet  on  fodt 

generated  in  this  kind  of  muHc,  as  we  f°*  *he  valuable  purpofes  1  mention'; 
are  improved  in  every  other— the  bar-  I  farther  to  intimate,  that  I  hav'e 
rel-organ  men  have  debauched  our  filh  ^*^*-*y  compolcd  a  let  of  appropriate 
and  garden-duff  women  ;  for  indeed  •^^ch  article,  from  loot  at  IC- 

bow  can  a  wonun,  be  Ihe  ever  fo  good  *he  moining,  to  hot  gingcT- 

a  ftngcr,liften  to  thsir  p’ay-houfe-tunes,  htead  at  ten  at  night — alfo  a  let  of  tunes 
and  whip  her  afs  along  at  the  fame  f***"  watchmen  in  much  better  time 
time  ?  It  cannot  be  done.  Sir  ;  people  prelcnt  perfeive. — Tht  '* 

who  have  rice  eats,  are  ealiell  diilur-  I  be  happy  tofubmit  to  any  Com¬ 
bed  by  founds  ;  and  how  can  one  give  miitee  of  Mtyical  Cogmfeenti^  that 
the  elegant  melody  of  IVinfJor  btans,  be  appointed— If  not,  I  Ihall  print 
and  liften  at  the  fame  ilnse  lO  Godfave  them  by  iubfeription,  at  half  a  guine'a 
the  King.  »bc  fett.  J.  C.  jun.  to  be  ^eard  of  at 

I  hope.  Sir,  the  few  hints  I  have  *he  'Change,  Billingfgate,  or  the  mar- 
bere  offered  will  not  be  difagreeable.  ket  Covent-Garden,  any  morning. 


dluthentic  Relation  of  tlx  heroic  Magnanhnity  •voith  •which  the  Bramin  Rajah 
Nunducoroar  fuffered.  Written  Ij  Mr  Macraby  (the  Sheriff)  •wi.o  attended 
him. 

*  T_T  EARING  that  (bme  perfons  *  him,thatl  was  cometofhew  himthis 
'  X  X  had  fupjiored  Mahraja  Nun-  *  lad  mark  of  refpedt,  and  to  affure 

*  ducomar  would  make  an  addrefs  to  '  him,  that  every  attention  (hould  be 
'  the  people  at  his  execution,  1  have  *  given  the  next  morning  which  could 

*  committed  to  writing  the  following  *  afford  him  comfort  on  fo  melancholy 

*  minutes  of  what  paffed  both  on  that  *  an  occalion  ;that  I  was  deeply  con- 

*  occalion,  and  alfo  upon  my  paying  him  *  cerned  that  the  duties  of  my  office 

*  a  vifit  in  prifon  the  preceding  even-  ‘  made  me  of  necelBty  a  party  in  it  j 

*  ing,  while  both  are  ftelh  in  my  re-  *  but  that  I  would  attend  to  the  lalt 

*  mcmbrance.  *  to  fee  that  every  delire  be  had  Ihould 

'  Friday  evening,  the  4th  of  Au-  *  be  gratified  ;  that  bis  own  palanquin 

*  gud,  upon  my  entering  his  apartment  *  and  his  own  fervants  Ihould  attend 

*  in  the  jail,  he  arofe  and  faluted  me  *  him,  and  that  fuch  of  his  friends, 

*  in  his  ufual  manner ;  after  we  were  ‘  who  I  underdood  were  to  be  prefenr, 

*  both  leated,  he  fpoke  with  great  eafe,  *  (hould  be  protcAed.  He  replied', 

*  and  fuch  feeming  unconcern,  that  1  *  that  he  was  obliged  to  me  for  this 

*  really  doubted  whether  he  was  fen-  *  vifit,  that  he  thanked  me  for  all 

*  fihle  of  his  approaching  fate.  I  *  my  favours,  and  intreated  me  to  con- 

*  therefore  bid  the  interpreter  iufocm  *  tiouc  it  to  Us  family ;  that  fate  was 
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*  not  to  be  refifted,  and  put  his  finger 

*  to  his  forehead—*  G^’s  will  muft 
**  be  done.’  He  dcfired  I  would  pre- 

*  fcnt  his  rcfpefls  and  compliments  to 

*  the  General,  Colonel  Monfon,  and 
Mr  Francis,  and  pray  for  tlieir  pro- 

*  te(flion  of  R-ija  Gourdafs  ;  that  they 
would  pleafe  to  look  upon  him  now 

*  as  the  head  of  the  Bramins.  Flis 

*  compofure  was  wonderful  ;  not  a 

*  figh  efcaped  him ;  nor  the  fmalleft 

*  alteration  of  voice  or  countenance, 

*  tho’  I  underftood  he  had  not  many 

*  hours  before  taken  a  folemn  and  af- 

*  feAionate  leave  of  his  fon  in-law 

*  Roy  Radichum.  I  found  myfelf  fo 

*  much  fecond  to  him  in  firmntfs, 

*  that  I  could  ftay  no  longer.  Going 

*  down  ftairs,  the  jailor  informed  me, 

*  that  fince  the  departure  of  his  friends, 
■*  he  had  been  writing  notes,  and  look- 

*  ing  at  accounts,  in  his  ufual  way. 

*  I  began  now  to  apprehend,  that  he 

*  had  taken  his  rciblution,  and  fully 

*  expeded  that  he  would  be  found 

*  dead  in  the  morning  ;  but  on  Satur* 

*  day  the  5th,  at  feven,  I  was  infor- 

*  med  that  every  thing  was  in  readi- 

*  nefs  at  the  jail  for  the  execution.  I 

*  came  there  about  half  an  hour  pad 

*  feven.  The  bowlings  and  lamenta- 

*  lions  of  the  poor  wretched  people,  who 

*  were  taking  their  laft  leave  of  him, 

*  arc  net  to  be  defertbed,  I  have  hard- 

*  ly  recovered  the  firft  Ihock,  while  I 

*  WTitc  this,  above  three  hours  after- 

*  wards.  As  foon  as  he  heard  I  was 

*  arrived,  he  came  down  into  the  yard, 

*  and  joined  me  in  the  jailor’s  apart- 

*  ment.  There  was  no  lingering  a- 

*  bout  him  ;  no  affeiiled  delay.  He 

*  came  chearfully  into  the  room,  made 

*  the  ufual  Salaam,  but  would  not  fit 

*  till  I  took  a  chair  near  him.  See- 
‘  ing  fomebody,  I  forgot  who,  look  at 

*  a  watch,  he  got  up,  and  fa  d  he  was 

*  ready,  and  immediately  turning  to 

*  three  Bramins,  who  were  to  attend 

*  and  take  care  of  his  body,  he  embra- 

*  ced  them  all  clofely  ;  but  without 

*  the  lead  mar!;  of  melancholy  or  de- 

*  preluoD  00  his  part,  while  they  were 


‘  in  agonies  of  grief  and  delpair.  I 

*  then  looked  at  my  own  watch,  told 

*  him  the  hour  I  had  mentioned  was 
‘  not  arrived,  that  it  wanted  above  a 

*  quarter  of  eight,  but  that  I  fhould 

*  wait  his  own  time,  and  that  1  would 
‘  not  rife  from  my  feat  without  a  mo. 

‘  tion  from  him.  Upon  its  being  re- 
‘  commended  to  him,  that  at  the  place 
‘  of  execution  he  would  give  lome  fig- 
‘  nal  when  he  had  done  with  this 
‘  world,  he  faid  he  would  Ipeak.  Wc 

*  fat  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long. 

‘  er,  during  which  he  addrcfi'cd  him. 

‘  felf  more  than  once  to  me  ; — men. 

‘  tioned  Rajah  Gourdafs,  the  Gene. 

‘  ral,  Colonel  Monfon  and  Mr  Ffan* 

*  cis,  but  without  any  feeming  anxie. 

‘  ty  :  The  red  of  the  time,  I  believe, 

*  he  pafled  in  prayer ;  l:is  lips  and 
‘  tongue  moving,  and  his  beads  hang. 

‘  ing  upon  his  hand.  He  then  look. 

*  ed  to  me  and  arofe,  fjxike  to  fame 
‘  of  the  fervants  of  the  jail,  telling 

*  them,  that  any  thing  he  might  have 

*  omitted.  Rajah  Gourdafs  would  take 

*  care  of ;  then  walked  chearfully  to 

*  the  gate,  and  feated  hamfclf  in  his 
‘  Palanquin,  looking  around  him  w.th 
‘  perfedt  unconcern.  As  the  Deputy 
‘  Sheriff  and  I  followed,  we  could 
‘  make  no  obfervation  upon  his  dc. 

'  portment,  till  we  all  arrived  at  the 

*  place  of  execution.  The  croud  there 
‘  was  very  great ;  but  not  the  lead 
‘  appearance  of  a  riot.  The  Raja  fat 

*  in  his  Palanquin  upon  the  bearers 

*  (houlders,  and  looked  around  at  fiid 
‘  w-ith  feme  attention.  I  did  not  ob* 

‘  ferve  the  fmal'ed  difeompofure  in  his 

*  countenance  or  manner  at  the  fight 
‘  of  the  gallows,  or  any  of  the  cere* 
‘  monies  pafling  about  it.  He  afkcd 

*  for  the  Bramins,  who  were  not  come 

*  up,  and  fhcv;ed  fome  earnednefs,  as 

*  if  he  apprehended  the  execution 
‘  might  take  place  before  their  arrival. 

*  1  took  that  opportunity  of  aduring 

*  him,  I  will  wait  his  own  time,  *  it 
*<  was  early  in  the  day,  and  there  was 
“  no  hurry,’  the  Bramins  foon  after, 
«  appearing,  i  odered  to  remove  the 

*  of£ccrS| 
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*  officers,  thinking  that  he  might  have 

*  fomcthing  to  fay  in  private,  but  he 

*  made  a  motion  not  to  do  it,  and  faid, 

*  he  had  only  a  few  words  to  remind 
‘  them  of  what  he  had  faid  concerning 

*  Rajali  Gourdafs,  and  the  care  of  his 
‘  Zenana.  He  fpoke  to  me,  and  de- 
‘  fired  that  the  men  might  be  taken 

*  care  of,  as  they  were  to  take  charge 

*  of  his  body,  which  he  delired  repeat-* 

*  edly  might  not  be  touched  by  any  of 

*  the  by-ffanders  ;  but  he  feemed  not 
‘  in  the  leaft  alarmed  or  difeompofed 
‘  at  the  crowd  around  him — ‘There 

*  was  fomc  delay  in  the  necelTary  pre- 
‘  parations,  and  from  the  aukwardnefs 

*  of  the  people,  he  was  no  way  defi- 
‘  rous  of  protracting  the  bufinefs,  but 
‘  repeatedly  told  me  he  was  ready. 

*  Uj)on  my  alking  him,  if  he  had  any 
‘  more  friends  he  wifhed  to  fee,  he 
‘  anfwered  he  had  many,  but  this  was 

*  not  a  place  nor  an  occafion  to  look 
‘  for  them.  Did  he  apprehend  their 

*  might  be  any  prefent,  who  could  not 

*  pet  up  for  the  crowd  ?  He  mentioned 
'  one,  whofe  name  was  called  ;  but  he 
<  immediately  faid,  ‘  it  was  of  no  con- 
“  fcquence,probablyhc  had  not  come.* 

*  He  then  defired  me  to  to  remember 

*  him  to  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
‘  Monfon,  and  Mr  Francis,  and  look- 

*  ed  with  the  greatell  compofure. 

*  When  he  was  not  engaged  in  con- 

*  verfation,  he  lay  back  in  the  palan- 
'  quin,  moving  his  lips  and  tongoe  as 

*  before.  I  then  caufed  him  to  ^  alk- 
'  ed  about  the  fignal  he  was  to  make, 

*  which  could  not  be  done  by  fpeak- 

*  ing,  on  account  of  the  noife  of  the 

*  crowd.  He  faid  he  would  make  a 

*  motion  with  his  hand,  and  when  it 

*  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would 

*  be  neceffary  fur  his  hands  to  be  tied, 

*  in  order  to  prevent  any  involuntary 

*  motion,  and  I  recommended  his  ma- 

*  king  a  motion  with  his  foot,  he  faid 
'  he  would.  Notliing  now  remained 

*  except  the  Ull  painiful  ceremony.  I 


'  ordered  his  palanquin  to  be  brought 

*  clofe  under  the  gallows,  but  he  chofe 

*  to  walk,  which  he  did  more  creS 

*  than  I  have  generally  feen  him.  At 

*  the  foot  of  the  Reps,  which  lead  -to 

*  the  Rage,  he  put  his  hands  behind  hint 

*  to  be  tied  with  a  handkerchief,  look- 

*  ing  around  at  the  fame  tinoe  with 

*  the  utmoR  unconcern.  Some  difS- 

*  cuhies  arifirg  about  the  cloth  which 

*  thouid  be  tied  over  his  face,  be  told 

*  the  people,  that  it  muR  not  be  done 

*  by  one  of  us.  I  prefented  to  him 

*  a  fubaltern  Sepoy  oRicer,  who  is  a , 

*  Bramin,  and  came  forward  with  his 

*  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  but  the 

*  Rajah  pointed  to  a  fervant  of  his 
‘  own,  who  was  lying  proRrate  at  hi^ 

*  feet,  and  beckoned  him  to  do  it.  He 

*  had  fome  weaknefs  in  his  feet, which 

*  added  to  the  confinement  of  his 

*  hands,  made  him  mount  the  Reps 

*  with  difficulty.  But  he  fhe  wed  not  the 

*  leaR  reluiRance,  fcrambling  rather 

*  forward  to  get  up.  He  then  Rood 

*  eredf  on  the  Rage,  while  I  examined 

*  his  countenance  as  RedfaRly  as  I 
'  could  till  the  cloth  covered  it,  to  fee 
‘  if  1  cou'd  obferve  the  fmalleR  fymp- 

*  ton  of  fear  or  idarm,  but  there  was 

*  not  a  trace  of  it.  My  own  fpirits 
'  funk,  and  I  Rept  into  my  palanquin, 

*  but  before  I  was  well  feated,  he  had 

*  given  the  fignal,  and  the  Rage  was 

*  removed.  I  could  obferve,  when  I 

*  was  a  little  recovered,  that  his  arms 

*  lay  buck  in  the  fame  pofitton,  in 

*  which  I  faw  them  firR  tied,  nor 

*  could  I  perceive  any  contortion  of 

*  that  fide  of  bis  mouth  and  face  which 
'  were  vifibie.  In  a  word,  his  Rea- 

*  dinefs,  compofure,  and  refolution 

*  tliroughout  the  whole  of  this  melan-* 

*  choly  tranfa^ion,  were  equal  to  any 

*  examples  of  fortitude  I  have  ever 

*  read  or  heard  of.  The  body  was 

*  taken  down  after  hanging  the  ufuai 

*  time,  and  delivered  to  the  Bramins 

*  for  buroiog.* 
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To  the  Prluter. 

vS  I  R, 

The  very  extraordinary  genuis  it  was  (bine  time  in  June  laft  that  he 
and  firll-rate  wit  of  the  late  Mr  (hewed  me  his  papei  s,  more  than  would 
Sterne  have  rendered  his  name  and  his  make  four  fuch  volumes  as  thofe  two 
works  fo  famous,  and  his  imitators  he  has  publilhcd,  and  we  fat  up  a 
have  been  fo  numerous,  that  I  appre-  whole  night  together  reading  them.  I 
hend  any  information  concerning  him  thought  I  difcovered  a  vein  of  humour 
or  his  writings  will  be  acceptable,  which  muft  take  with  readers  of  tadc. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  a  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  point  out 
friend  of  mine  by  one  of  his  acquaint-  fome  grofs  allufions  which  1  appre- 
ancc,  in  anfwer  to  fome  queries  propo-  bended  would  be  a  matter  of  julf  of- 
fed  by  the  former,  concerning  Mr  fence,  and  efpecially  when  coming  from 
Sterne.  It  relates  to  the  firft  two  vols.  a  clergyman,  as  they  w'ould  betray  for- 
only  of  his  Life  of  Tri/lram  Shandy,  getfulnefs  ofhis  charafler.  He  ob- 
as  the  other  was  not  publilhed  at  that  ferved,  that  an  attention  to  his  churac- 
time.  Thcgentlemandidnotthenchufe  ter  would  damp  his  fire,  and  check  the 
to  put  his  name  to  it,  and  my  friend  flow  of  his  humour ;  and  that  if  he 
not  having  taken  any  memorandum  of  went  on  and  hoped  to  lx:  read,  he  mu!I 
it,  does  not  recollei^t  who  his  corref-  not  look  at  his  band  or  his  caffuck.  I 
pondent  was.  told  him,  that  an  over  attention  to  hit 

You  may,  however.  Sir,  beaflured  character  might  perhaps  have  that  ef- 
that  the  letter  is  genuine,  and  that  the  fedl;  but  that  there  was  no  occalion 
faAs  mentioned  in  it  are  to  be  depend-  for  him  to  think  all  the  time  he  was 
ed  on.  Your’s,  &c.  writing  his  book,  that  he  was  writing 

April  lo.  1788.  C.  fermons  ;  that  it  was  no  difficult  mat¬ 

ter  to  avoid  the  dirtinefs  of  Swift  on 
April  1 5.  1 760.  the  one  hand,  and  the  loofenefs  of  Ra- 

INDEED,  my  dear  Sir,  your  let-  belais  on  the  other ;  and  that  if  he  ftir* 
ter  was  quite  a  fuqirife  to  me.  I  red  in  the  middle  courfe,  he  might  not 
had  heard  that  Mr  Shandy  had  enga-‘  only  make  it  a  very  enterrainirg,  but 
ged  the  attention  of  the  gay  part  of  the  a  very  inftruftive  and  ufeful  book  ;  and 
world  ;  but  when  a  gentleman  of  your  on  that  plan  I  faid  all  I  could  to  encou- 
aAive  and  ufeful  turn  can  find  time  for  rage  him  to  come  out  with  a  volume  or 
fo  many  inquiries  about  him,  I  fee  it  two  in  the  Winter, 
is  not  only  by  the  idle  and  the  gay,  that  At  this  time  he  was  haunted  with 
he  is  read  and  admired,  but  by  the  doubts  and  fears  of  its  not  taking.  He 
bufy  and  the  ferious :  nay,  common  did  not,  however,  think  fit  to  follow 
fame  fays,  but  common  fan>e  is  a  great  my  advice ;  yet  when  the  two  volumes 
liar,  that  it  is  not  only  a  Duke  and  an  came  out,  I  wrote  a  pa])er  or  two  by 
Earl,  and  a  new-made  Bifhop,  who  way  of  recommending  them,  and  parti- 
are  contending  for  the  honour  of  being  cularly  pointed  to  Yorick,  Trim  read- 
godfather  to  his  dear  child  Triflram,  ing  the  fermon,  and  fuch  parts  at  I 
but  that  men  and  women  too,  of  all  was  moft  picafed  with  myfelf. 
tanks  and  denominations,  are  carefHng  If  any  apology  can  be  made  for  hit 
the  father,  and  providing  Havering  b.l»  grofs  allulions  and  double  entendres^ 
for  the  bantling.  it  is,  that  hit  defign  is  to  take  in  all 

In  anfwer  to  your  inquiries,  1  have  ranks  and  profeffions,  and  to  laugh- 
fat  down  to  write  a  longer  letter  than  them  out  of  their  abfurdities.  If  you 
ufovi,  to  tell  you  all  I  know  about  him  (hould  alk  him,  why  he  begins  his  he- 
'aad  the  defign  ofhis  book.  1  think  ro  nine  months  before  he  was  bom  \ 

his 
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M'*  anfwcr  wStild  be.  That  he  might 
exhibit  fome  character  inimitalily  lidi- 
ctiloiis,  without  going  out  of  his  way, 
and  which  he  could  not  introduce 
with  j>ro])riety,  had  he  begun  them 
later.  But  as  he  intends  to  produce 
huu  Ibmcwlicre  in  the  3d  or  4th  vo¬ 
lume,  we  will  hope,  if  he  does  not 
ktcp  hi^l  too  long  in  the  nurfery,“his 
hiMire  icenes  will  be  lefs  odenfive. 
Old  women  indeed  there  are  of  both 
fe<es  whom  even  Uncle  Toby  can 
neither  entertain  nor  inflrufl,  and  yet 
we  all  have  hobby  hoifes  of  our 
own.  'I'he  misfortune  is,  we  are  not 
content  to  ride  them  f]uicily  ourlclves, 
btit  are  forcing  every  Ixnly  that  comes 
in  our  way  to  get  up  behind.  Is  not 
intolerance  the  worll  jiart  of  Poiwry  ? 
What  pity  it  is,  that  many  a  zealous 
Piotedant  Ihould  be  a  Haunch  Papilf 
without  knowing  it ! 

The  delign,  as  I  have  fiid,  is  to 
take  in  all  ranks  and  profelilons.  A 
fyllem  of  education  is  to  ke  exhibi¬ 
ted,  and  thoroughly  difculTed  ;  for  for¬ 
ming  his  future  hero,  I  have  re¬ 
commended  a  private  tutor,  and  name- 
ed  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  the  great  and 
learned  Dr  W - :  Polemical  Di¬ 

vines  are  to  come  in  for  a  (lap.  An 
al  egory  has  been  run  up  on  the  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  book  of  Job.  The  Doc- 
ter  is  the  l>evil  who  fmote  him  from 

head  to  foot,  and  G - y  P - ts 

and  Ch - ow  his  mifeiable  comfor¬ 

ters.  A  groupe  of  mighty  champions 
in  literature  is  convened  at  Slrandy- 
hill.  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Corpo¬ 
ral  are  thorns  in  the  private  tutor’s 
(ide,  and  operate  upon  him  as  they 
did  on  Dr  Slop  at  reading  the  fermon. 
All  this  for  poor  Job’s  fake,  whillf  an 
liilh  Bilhop,  a  quondiun  accquaimanee 
of  Sterne’s,  who  has  written  on  the 
lame  fuhjedf,  and  loves  dearly  to  be  in 
a  croud,  is  to  come  uninvited  and  in¬ 
troduce  himfelf. 

So  much  for  the  book,  now  for  the 
cun.  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  he 
meant  to  Iketch  out  his  owncharaS.r 
in  that  of  Yorick,  and  indeed  in  fome 
.  Voi,VII.No.i^t, 


parts  of  it  I  think  there  is  a  Ariking 
likenefs,  but  I  do  not  know  lb  muen 
of  him  as  to  be  able  to  lay  how  far 
it  is  kept  up.  The  gentlemen  in  or 
about  York  will  not  allow  of  any  like- 
nefs  at  all  in  the  bell  parts  of  it ;  whe¬ 
ther  his  jokes  and  his  jibes  may  not  be 
felt  by  any  of  his  neighbours,  and  make 
them  unwnlling^to  acknowledge  a  like- 
nefs,  would  be  hard  to  fay ;  certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  he  has  never,  as 
far  as  1  can  find,  been  very  acceptable 
to  the  grave  and  ferious.  It  is  pro* 
babl;  too  he  nuglit  give  offence  to  a 
very  numerous  party,  when  he  was  a 
Curate,  and  jull  fecting  out ;  for  he 
told  me,  that  he  wrote  a  weekly  paper 
in  fuppon  of  the  Whigs  during  the 
long  canvas  for  the  great  conteffed  e- 
lec^ion  of  this  county,  and  that  he 
owed  his  preferment  to  tliat  paper — fo 
acceptable  was  it  to  the  then  Arch* 
billiop. 

From  that  time,  he  fays,  he  has 
hard  y  WTitten  any  thing  till  about  two 
years  ago  ;  when  a  fquabble  breaking 
out  at  York,  about  opening  a  patent 
and  putting  in  a  new  life,  he  lldcd 
with  the  Dean  and  his  friends,  and 
tried  to  throw  the  laugh  on  the  other 
party,  by  w  riting  the  Hiftory  of  an  old 
Wntchcoat ;  but  the  affair  being  com- 

firomifed,  he  was  defired  not  to  pub- 
ilh  it.  About  500  copies  were  prin  • 
ted  off,  and  all  committed  to  the 
Haines,  but  three  or  four,  he  faid,  one 
of  which  1  read,  and  having  fome  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  of  his  Drain. ^tu  Per- 
'fj.'u,  was  highly  entertained  by  feeing 
them  in  the  light  be  had  put  them. 
This  was  a  real  difappointment  to 
him,  he  felt  it,  and  it  was  to  this  diA 
appointment  that  the  world  is  indebt¬ 
ed  for  Triftram  Shandy.  For  till  he 
had  linilhed  his  Watchcoat,  he  fays« 
he  hardly  knew  that  he  could  write  at 
all,  much  lefs  with  humour,  fo  as  to 
make  his  reader  laugh.  But  it  is  my 
own  opinion,  that  he  is  yet  a  llranger 
to  his  ow’n  genius,  or  at  leaff  that  be 
mlAakcs  his  forte.  He  is  ambitious 
of  appearino  in  his  fool’s  coat,  but  he 
3  A  ■  *  '*i* 


(Jhfervatiortt  an  tn€  'Letter  hy  Mr  Hutne. 

IS  more  himfelf,  and  his  powers  are  which  was,  that  every  (tntenee  of  if’ 
much  Wronger,  I  think,  in  delcnbing  had  been  conceived  and  written  under 
the  tender  paflions,  as  in  Yonck,  the  greateft  heavinefs  ot  hean,  anfii  g 
Uncle  'loby,  and  the  Fly,  and  in  from  fome  hints  the  jjoor  creature  liad 
making  up  the  quarrel  between  old  Mr  dropped  of  her  apprcl.en(i(,Rs  ;  and 
Shandy  and  Uncle  'loby.  .  that  in  lier  illncls  he  had  found  in  htr 

I  can  fay  nothing  to  the  report  you  pocket-book, 
have  heard  about  Mrs  Sterne  ;  the  fe  w  « 
times  1  have  lecn  her  me  was  all  li«e 

and  (pirits,  too  much  lb,  1  thought.  Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  haVe  been  as 
He  told  me,  in  a  letter  lafl  Chrillmas,  particular  as  I  well  can,  and  have  given 
that  his  wife  had  loll  her  fenfes  by  a  you  as  ample  an  account  both  of  tlic 
ftroke  of  the  paify  ;  that  the  fight  of  man  and  the  defign  of  hiklx.ok  as  you 
the  mother  in  that  condition  had  can  rcafonable  from  a  perfon, 

thrown  his  poor  child  into  a  fever ;  who,  bating  a  few  letters,  has  not  con- 
and  that  in  the  midft  of  thefe  afflidtions,  verfed  more  than  three  or  four  days 
it  was  a  ftrange  incident  that  his  lu-  with  this  very  eccentric  genuis. 
dicrous  book  Ihuuld  be  printed  off ; 

but  there  was  a  ftranger  Hill  behind,  Your’s,  See. 


Since  the  Letter  from  Mr  Hume  to  Sir  John  Pringle  was  printed,  (vid.  p.  340  ) 
the  following  has  appeared  in  a  London  Paper,  in  which  the  fame  Letter 
was  inferted,  As  -jm  have  been  enabled  to  vouch  far  the  autrentiaty  of  the 
former,  it  becomes  offome  importance  to  have  the  faefs  contained  in  it  either 
confirmed  or  confuted.  It  would  therefore  be  very  obliging,  if  any  perfon, 
.  well  acquainted  with  the  private  biftory  of  the  la|l  of  the  Stuart  race,  would 
favour  us  with  any  remarks  on  it,  and  particularly  with  an  Impartial  account 
of  the  circumilances  attending  his  embaikatipn  for  Scotland.  There  may 
have  been  fome  foundation  fur  the  anecdote  of  Helvetius  ;  though  the  fa^ 
may  turn  out  neither  fo  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince,  nor  lb  de» 
•  roguury  to  the  perfonal  charadler  of  the  fubjc«3  of  thefe  Letters. 


S  I  R, 

Having  lately  read  in  your  M', 
per  a  fuppofed  letter  from  Jja- 
v'ld  Hume,  Efq ;  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
containing  a  moll  malicious  calumny 
on  the  memory  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Charles  Stuart  (commonly  called  the 
pretender)  I  could  not  help  rellciSling 
oh  the  fmgular  fate  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  and  of  moll  of  his  family, 
who  were  not  only  doomed  while  a- 
liVe  to  feel  the  iron  hand  of  adverfity, 
but  whofealhes  with  unrelentinglevcrity 
have  been  raked  up  from  the  grave  by 
the  envenomed  claw  of  faflion.  The 
anthurs  of  fuch  illiberal  falfchoods  pro¬ 
bably  have  in  view  to  flatter  the  living 
by  traducing  the  dead  ;  but  they  are 
liitle  acquainted  with  the.gcnercfity 


and  candor  of  the  prefent  polTtlTor  of 
of  the  Britilh  throne,  who  imagine 
that  he  can  be  pleafed  with  detradtion, 
or  that,  even  if  true,  it  could  affoid 
him  any  fatisfadlion  to  be  told,  that 
the  unhappy  mao,  whofc  anceflors  had 
forfeited  the  crown  of  thefe  realms  by 
their  vices  and  follies,  had  been  a 
wretch  dcllitute  of  every  virtue  ;  and 
that  the  grandlon  of  the  brave  Sobicfi 
ki,andimmediate  defeendant  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Henery  IV.  had  been  a  daltardly 
coward.  That  he  was  born  with  fu- 
perior  talents  or  abilities,  there  is  no 
great  reafon  to  fuppofe }  that  he  was 
a  man  of  flrong  piaflions,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  temper,  is  pretty  generally  allow¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  for  ouiiy  years  he  had 
given 
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IjWn  himfclf  up  entirely  to  hU  bottle, 
h  univeifally  known.  But  that  he 
was  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  or 
in  fpirit,  is  contradifted  by  every  part 
of  his  condutS,  and  every  aAion  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  tied,  and  carried 
on  board  a  Ihip  to  fet  out  on  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Scotland,  is  a  dory  equally 
deditute  of  probability  as  of  truth. 
What  is  mentioned  of  Helvetius  is  e- 
quallv  falfe.  The  elder  Helvetius  was 
dead  before  the  time  mentioned*,  and 
his  fon  was  then  too  young  to  have 
had  a  houfc  in  Paris.  Befules,  can 
it  be  credited  that  Charles,  who  had 
fo  many  tried  and  attached  friends 


there,  (hould  tnift  his  (afety,  and  give 
his  confidence  to  a  young  man  whom 
he  knew  only  by  report  i  I  could  point 
out  other  inconfiflcncies  equally  glar¬ 
ing  in  the  letter  in  queflion  ;  but  thefo 
are  fuflicient  to  convince  any  reafon- 
able  mind,  that  the  whole  is  a  bafe 
forgery — falfe,  not  only  as  to  the  fub- 
jeff,  but  likewife  to  the  fuppofed  au« 
thor,  who  had  too  great  a  regard  to 
truth  and  juflice,  to  have  given  bitth 
to  fo  malevolent  a  fabrication 
cm  Plato,  amictts  StcraUt,  fed  major 
atnica  VERIT ASt 

Lottdon,  May  1 1 , 

1788. 


An  FJfay  on  Comic  Painting  f* 

VARIOUS  have  been  the  opi-  and  properties  or  (Qualities  of  all  th6 
nions  refpe^ing  the  caufe  of  objeAs  be  incompatible;  that  is,  let 
laughter  ;  I  mean  that  fpecies  arifing  every  perfon  and  thii^  reprefented* 
from  the  contemjdation  of  fome  ludi-  be  employed  in  that  office  or  boflnefs, 
crous  idea  or  objcil  prefented  to  the  for  which  by  age,  fire,  profeflion,  con- 
mental  or  corporal  eye.  Mr  Hobbs  ltru<5tion,  or  fome  other  accident,  they 
attributed  it  to  a  fuppofed  confeiouf-  are  totally  unfit.  And  if  the  perfocs 
nefs  of  ftqreriority  in  the  laughter  to  ridiculed  are  alfo  guilty  of  any  trifling 
the  obje(ff  laughed  at.  Hutchifon  feems  breach  of  morality  or  propriety,  the 
to  think  that  it  is  occafioncd  by  a  con-  effed  will  be  the  mote  complete,  and 
trafl  or  oppofition  of  dignity  and  mean-  will  Hand  the  tell  of  criticiitn.  I  fay 
nefs  ;  and  Dr  Beattie  fays,  ‘‘  that  qua-  trifling,  for  great  crimes  c.xcite  indig- 
lity  in  things,  which  makes  them  pro-  nation,  and  tend  to  make  us  groan  ra- 
vokc  that  pleafant  emotion  of  fenti-  ther  than  laugh.  Thus  a  cowardly 
ment,  whereof  laughter  is  the  exter-  foldier,  a  deaf  mufician,  a  bandy-leg- 
na!  fign,  is  an  uncommon  mixture  of  ged  dancing-mafler,  a  corpulent  or 
relation  and  contrariety,  exhibited  or  gouty  running  footman,  an  antiquated 
fuppofed  to  be  united  in  the  fame  A-  fop  or  coquet,  a  methcdifl  in  a  bro- 
fcmblage.  And  again,  (adds  he)  if  it  the),  a  drunken  julHce  making  a  riot, 
be  afkcd  whether  fuch  a  mixture  will  or  a  tailor  on  a  managed  horfe,  are  all 
always  provoke  laughter  i  my  anfwcr  ludicrous  obieSs ;  and  if  the  methodift 
is,  It  will  always,  or  for  the  moll  pan,  has  his  pocket  picked,  or  is  (liipped* 
excite  the  rifiblc  emotion  ;  unlefs  when  the  jullice  is  drawn  with  a  broken  head* 
the  perception  of  it  is  attended  with  and  the  tailor  appearsjull  falling  off  in- 
Ibinc  emotion  of  greater  authority.*’  to  the  kennel,  we  confidef  it  as  a  kind 

This  fyflera  clearly  points  out  a  very  of  poaical  julHce,  or  due  punilhroent, 
fimple  though  gener  j  rule,  a)  plicable  for  their  adling  out  of  their  proper 
to  all  compofitions  of  the  ludicrous  fphercs :  though  in  repreleoting  thefc 
kind  in  painting — a  tule  comprized  in  kinds  of  accident,  care  ihould  be  taken 
thefe  few  words  :  Let  the  employments  to  flic  w,  that  (he  fuflerers  are  not  great- 

3  A  a  ly 

*  This  is  a  miftake.  He  died  in  1755.  Ed.  Sec  Note  P..340. 

%  F  rom  a  ucw  panipldct,  entitled,  Ruij/sr  drawing  Caricalurae. 
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ly  hurt,  othcrwife  it  ceafes  to  become 
ludicrous ;  as  few  perfons  will  laugh 
at  a  broken  arm,  or  a  fi  adured  fcull ; 
this  is  an  oveiTight  of  which  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  our  theatres  arc  fometimes  guil¬ 
ty  in  their  pantomimical  rqircfcnta- 
tions ;  where,  among  the  tricks  put 
upon  the  do<5tor  and  Pierrot  by  Har¬ 
lequin,  I  have  feen  fuch  a  bloody  head 
given  to  the  clown,  by  a  fuppofed  kick 
of  the  ftatue  of  a  hoife,  that  many  of 
the  fpeftators,  particularly  thofc  of  the 
fair  fex,  have  exprefied  great  horror 
«  the  light. 

Of  all  the  different  artifts  who  have 
attempted  this  flyle  of  painting,  Ho¬ 
garth  and  Coyncl  feem  to  have  been 
the  moft  fuCCeIsful ;  the  works  of  the 
firft  Hand  unrivalled  for  invention,  ex- 
urefiion,  and  diverlity  of  charaefers. 
The  ludicrous  performances  of  Coyj)el 
are  confined  to  the  hitlory  of  Don 
Quixote.  Moft  of  the  Dutch  painters 
in  this  walk  of  painting,  have  miftaken 
indecency,  naftinefs,  and  brutality,  for 
wit  and  humour. 

On  examining  divers  of  Hogarth’s 
defigns,  we  find  he  ftrongly  adopted 
the  principle  here  laid  down.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  condderthe  Prifon  Scene 
in  the  Rake’s  Progrefs.  How  incom¬ 
patible  is  it  for  a  man  who  polfcrTes 
wings,  and  the  art  of  flying,  to  be  de¬ 
tained  within  the  walls  of  a  goal  !  and 
equally  coatradidlory  is  the  idea  of  one 
fuffering  imprifonment  for  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  his  own  debts,  who  has  the 
fecret  of  difehatging  thofe  of  die  na¬ 
tion  ! 

In  the  four  times  of  the  day,  v.hat 
can  be  more  truly  confonant  with  thefe 
principles,  than  the  fccne  near  Ifting- 
ton,  where  in  the  fultry  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  number  of  fat  citizens  arc 
crouded  together  in  a  fmall  room,  by 
the  fide  of  a  dnfty  road,  fmoaking  tlieir 
pipes,  in  order  to 'enjoy  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  country  air  i  In  the  gate  of 
Calais,  how  finely  does  the  fat  friar’s 
perfon  and  enthufiaftic  admiration  of 
the  huge  firioln,  mark  that  fenlur.iltv 
fo  incompatible  with  his  prefeiiion  ; 


the  fundamental  principles  of  which 
diflate  abftincnce  and  mortification  i 
In  that  admirable  comic  print,  the  En¬ 
raged  Mufician,  the  humour  lies  foitly 
in  the  incompatible  fituation  of  the  fon 
of  Aiiollo,  whofe  ear,  trained  to  me¬ 
lodious  and  harmonic  founds,  is  there¬ 
by  rendered  extremely  unlit  to  Ixar 
the  timamarre,  or  confufion  of  difeor- 
dant  noifes  uith  which  the  painter  lias 
fo  liidicroufly  and  ingenioullyfui  round¬ 
ed  him. 

The  jaflure  of  Grown  Gentlemeo 
learning  to  Dance,  painted  bv  Collet, 
was  well  conceived  }  and  tho’  infinite¬ 
ly  ftiort  of  Hogarth’s  execution,  had  a 
very  plealing  eftc«ft,  both  on  the  canvas 
and  on  the  ftage,  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  Into  a  paHtomime.  In  this 
piece  every  pcrlon  was  by  form,  or  age, 
totally  unfit  for  the  ]'art  he  was  acting. 

In  addition  t(>  the  lule  here  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  other  inferior  conll- 
derations  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  an 
artift ;  contrail  alone  will  fometimes 
produce  a  ludicrous  effeit,  although 
nothing  ridiculous  cxifts  feparately  in 
either  of  the  fubjcifts  ;  for  inltance, 
fujipofe  two  men  both  well  made,  one 
very  tall,  and  the  other  extremely  Ihorr, 
were  to  walk  down  a  ftrtet  together, 
I  will  anfw'er  for  it,  they  would  not 
efcape  the  jokes  of  the  mobility,  altho' 
alone  either  of  them  might  have  pafied 
unnoticed.  Another  kind  of  laugh¬ 
able  contraft,  is  that  vulgarly  ftyled  a 
IVotnau  and  her  Hujhatui^  this  is  a  large 
mafculine  woman,  and  a  fmall  cITemi- 
nate  man  ;  but  the  ridicule  here  chief¬ 
ly  ariles  from  the  incompatible ;  the 
man  feeming  more  likely  to  receive 
proteftion  from  the  woman,  than  to  be 
able  to  aftbi'd  it  to  her. 

Anachronifms  have  likewlle  a  very 
laughable  efTcfl.  King  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  delineated  in  n  tie  or  bag-wig, 
laced  cras  ate,  long  ruffles,  and  a  ful- 
drelfed  fuit,  w'ill  always  caiife  a  fmile ; 
as  would  alfb  tfie  Siege  of  Jerufalera, 
wherein  the  Enqieror  Titus,  and  his 
aids. de-camps,  Ihould  be  reprefented 
in  the  forc-grour.d,  drUlcd  in  great 
wigs 
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%Ij*s  and  jack  boots,  their  horfts  de-  cing  a  minuet  with  a  wooden  leg,  cxhi« 
totaled  with  laced  fiiiniture,  holders,  bits  a  truly  lildicrous  appearance  ;  ton- 
and  pidols  :  in  the  difiance,  a  view  of  fidcr  the  fame  perfon  walking  or  dand- 
the  town,  amidd  the  6re  of  cannons  ing,  and  his  wooden  leg  makes  him  an 
and  mortars.  Our  theatrical  repre-  objcid  of  refpetd,  as  a  fulFercr  in  the 
fentations  afford  plenty  of  thcfc  ridxu*  caufc  of  his  country, 
lous  abfurdities,  where  we  frequently  Befides  thcfc  general  fubje^s,  there 
fee  the  chamber  of  Cleopatra  furnifhed  are  others  which,  like  the  Itage-tricks, 
with  a  table-clock  and  a  hatpficotd.or  will  always  enfure  the  fuffrages  of  the 
a  piano-foite ;  or  the  hall  of  Marc  An-  vulgar  ;  among  them  are  rational  joke*, 
tony  with  a  large  chimney  garnidied  as  an  Irllhman  on  horfeback,  carrying 
vith  mufltets,  b'undeibuffes,  fowling-  aheavypottnunteauonhishead,toeafe 
pieces,  Stc.  and  a  picture  of  the  taking  bis  hotfe  of  its  weight ;  a  Welchman 
of  Porto-Bcllo,  by  the  biave  Admiral  with  his  goat,  leek,  hay-boots,  and 
Vernon.  long  pedigree  ;  a  Scotchman  with  his 

Nothing  affords  greater  fcope  for  lu-  ferubbing-pod,  and  a  meagre  Frencb- 
dicrous  reprefentations  tlian  the  uni-  man  in  his  laced  jacket  and  bag,  having 
vcrfal  rage  with  which  p;irticular  fa-  long  rufllcs  to  his  deeves,  without  a 
fhions  of  drefs  are  followed  by  perfons  fliiit.  Of  this  kind  are  profeiEonal 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  fizes,  and  makes,  allulions ;  a  phyfician  and  apothecary 
without  the  lead  attention  to  tlicii  d-  are  lawful  game  by  prefeription,  a  tai- 
gures  or  dations.  Habiliments  alfo,  lor  by  trade,  and  a  mayor,  alderman, 
not  ridiculous  in  themfclves,  become  or  churchwarden,  ex  officio. 
fo  by  being  worn  by  improper  jierfons.  Vehicles,  figns,  utenfils,  and  other 
or  at  improper  places.  Thus  though  inanimate  accompaniments,  may  be 
the  full-bottomed  wig  adds  dignity  to  made  auxiliaries  to  ludicrous  piAures, 
c  venerable  judge,  we  fliould  laugh  at  with  great  fuccefs :  for  example,  a 
it  on  the  head  of  a  boyilh  counfo! ;  heavy  overloaded  dage-coach,  dragged 
and  though  a  tye-wig  lends  gravity  to  by  four  miferable  jades,  and  dignided 
the  ap]>earance  of  a  counfellor  or  phy-  with  the  title  of  the  Flying  Coach  ; 
ficiao,  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  lu-  the  (locks  ferving  as  a  prop  or  fupport 
dicrous  equipment  of  a  mountebank,  toadrunkencondable;  amifpeltbMrd 
a  little  chiiiiney-fweeper  dancing  round  or  fign  over  the  gate  of  an  academy, 
the  May-day  garland,  or  one  of  the  Injudicious  reprefentations  of  feb- 
candidates  for  the  borough  of  Garret  in  lime  or  furious  fubjcdls,  hare  often  nn- 
tlie  proceflion  to  that  election  :  a  high  intentionally  been  produ<fUve  of  pie- 
licad,  and  a  large  hoop  worn  in  a  dage-  turcs  highly  ludicrous  :  of  this  a  dri- 
ceach,  or  a  full-dreircd  fuit  and  a  king  initance  occurs  In  a  hidory  of  the 
fword  at  a  horfe-racc,  are  equally  ob-  Bible,  adorned  with  pLtes,  in  one  6f 
jedls  of  ridicule.  which  the  following  text  of  the  7th 

Refpcftablc  chaiaftcrs,  unworthily  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  verfo  the  third, 
employed,  arc  objefls  for  the  ludicrous  is  illudrated  :  And  why  beholddl 
pencil.  Such  would  be  a  lord  mayor  **  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  bro- 
or  an  alderman  ih  his  gold  chain,  dan-  *'  ther’s  eye,  but  confidered  not  the 
cing  a  hornpipe  ;  or  a  ferjeant  at  law,  “  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye 
in  his  coif,  band  and  fpcdacles,  dand-  The  date  of  thefe  two  men  is  thus  d<- 
ing  up  at  a  reel  or  cottillon.  Employ-  lineated  by  the  artid  :  one  of  them  has 
ments  accidentally  impro^>er,  may  make  in  his  eye  a  compicat  cadle,  with  a 
a  chara^er  ridiculous,  and  that  for  moate  and  its  appuitenances,  and  in 
thofe  very  circumdanccs  which  in  ano-  the  eye  of  the  other  dicks  a  large  beam 
ther  (ituation  render  it  rcfpeft.ible  :  like  the  glider  of  a  houfe. 
thus,  a  isilitary  ot  oaval  daa*  Anether  pi^ure  dill  more  tidkulotu 

was 
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was,  it  is  faid,  to  be  feen  not  long  a* 
go  in  a  church  near  Haerleni  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  tlie  fubjc^fl  was  Abraham  ofTer- 
ing  up  hit  Ton  Ifaac,  whore  that  patri¬ 
arch  was  drawn  prefenting  a  large  horfe 
piflol,  which  he  has  jult  fnapt  at  the 
devoted  vi^im,  kneeling  on  a  pile  of 
wood  before  him  ;  but  the  cataltrophe 
is  prevented  by  an  angel,  who  flying  o- 
ver  his  head,  moillens  the  prime  by  a 
copious  dream,  produced  in  the  Dime 
manner  as  that  wherewith  Gulliver  cx- 
iinguifhed  the  fire  in  the  palace  of  die 
Emperor  of  Lilliput. 

We  meet  with  another  inrtance  of 
this  fort  of  unintentionally  ridiculous 
compofition,  in  the  Military  date  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  written  by  the 
Count  de  Marfigli,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academics  of  Paris  and  Mont¬ 
pelier,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

That  gentleman,  dtHrous  of  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  that  he  had  thorough¬ 
ly  inveftigated  his  fubjctfl,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  metaphor  of  having  fifted  it  to  the 
bottom,  his  artid  has  endeavoured  in  a 
vignette,  literally  to  exprefs  it  by  de¬ 
lineating  that  operation  ;  and  has  re- 
prefented  the  Count  in  a  full-drcficd 
coat,  hat,  and  feather,  tye-wig  and 
jack-boots,  Ihaking  thro’  a  fmall  lieve, 


funported  by  a  triangle,  little  Turtf/k 
foldiers  of  ^1  denominations,  many  of 
whom  appear  on  the  ground  in  a  con- 
fufed  bei^i ;  camels,  horfes,  and  tlieir 
riders,  cannons  and  cannon  balls,  all 
tumbling  promifeuouily  one  over  the 
other.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  fome  foldiers  and  periwigged 
oflicers  looking  on,  as  at  an  urdinaiy 
occurrence. 

'I’o  conclude  the  indances  of  thefe 
accidentally  ludicrous  pidliires,  1  (hall 
juil  mention  one,  which  a  gentleman 
of  veracity  aflurtd  roc  he  faw  at  the 
Erpojition  des  TnHeaux  at  Paris.  The 
fubjeid  was  the  death  of  the  late  Dau¬ 
phin,  which  the  painter  had  treated  in 
the  manner  following : — on  a  field  Led, 
decorated  with  all  tliofe  fluttering  or- 
namants  of  which  the  French  are  fo 
peculiarly  fond,  lay  the  Dauphin,  jale 
and  emaciated  ;  by  it  dood  the  Dau- 
phinefs,  weeping  over  him  in  the  affec¬ 
ted  attitude  of  an  opera  dancer.  She 
was  attended  by  her  living  children; 
and  in  the  clouds,  hovering  over  them, 
were  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  their  de- 
ccafcd  Ton,  and  two  embryos,  the  pro- 
du<^  of  as  many  mifcaitiagcs  ;  the  an¬ 
gel  duke  was  quite  naked,  except  that 
the  order  of  the  Saint  Efprit  was 
thrown  crofs  his  fliouldcts. 


*the  following  Allegory  latAy  made  its  Appearance  in  a  Philadelphia  Nc^'s-Pa‘ 
per  and  is  fuid  toconu  from  the  Pen  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Franklin. 

IN  a  dream,  I  thought  myfclf  in  a  therial  plains  without  any  dread,  with 
folitary  temple.  1  fav^  a  kind  of  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  fent  from  a 
phantom  coming  towaids  me,  but  as  bow  dirawn  by  a  fupple  and  neivous 


IN  a  dream,  I  thought  myfclf  in  a 
folitary  temple.  1  fav#  a  kind  of 
phantom  coming  towaids  me,  but  as 
he  drew  near,  his  form  expanded  and 
became  more  than  human  ;  his  robe 
huAg  majeftically  down  to  his  feet  { 
fix  wings  whiter  than  fnow,  whofe  ex¬ 
tremities  were  edged  with  gold,  co¬ 
vered  a  part  of  bis  body  :  then  !  faw 
kirn  quit  his  material  fubftance,  which 
he  had  put  on  not  to  terrify  me  ;  his 
body  was  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rain¬ 
bow.  He  took  me  by  the  hair,  and  I 
was  fenllblc  1  was  travclliiig  in  the  x- 


A  thoufand  glowing  orbs  rolled  be¬ 
neath  me  :  but  I  could  only  cad  a  ra¬ 
pid  glance  on  all  thofe  globes  didin- 
guidied  by  the  driking  colours  with 
which  they  are  diverfified. 

I  now  luddenly  perceived  fo  beauti¬ 
ful,  fo  flourilbtng,  fo  fertile  a  country, 
that  1  conceived  a  drong  defire  to  a- 
light  upon  it.  My  wilhes  were  in- 
ilantly  gratified  j  I  felt  myfelf  gently 
landed 
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hndrd  on  its  furface,  where  I  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  balmy  atmofphcre.  I 
found  myfcif  repofcd  at  the  dawn,  on 
tiic  fort  verdant  grafs.  I  ftretched  out 
my  HT'ns,  in  token  of  gratitude,  to  my 
celcflial  guide,  who  pointed  to  a  rc> 
Iplcndant  fun,  towards  which  fwiftly 
riling,  he  dlfappeared  in  the  luminous 
body. 

I  rofe,  and  imagined  myfcif  to  be 
tranf]>ortcd  into  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Every  thing  tta.nfportcd  my  foul  with 
foft  tranquilitty.  The  moft  profound 
peace  covered  this  new  globe  ;  nature 
was  ravilhing  and  inconuptihle  here, 
and  a  delicious  frclhnefs  expanded  my 
fcafe  10  cxtacy  ;  a  fwcet  odour  accom¬ 
panied  the  air  I  breathed  ;  my  heart, 
which  beat  with  an  unufual  power,  was, 
immcrgtd  in  a  fea  of  rapture ;  while 
pleafure,  like  a  pure  and  immortal  light, 
penetrated  the  inmod  rccefTcs  ofmy  (uul. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  happy  coun¬ 
try  came  to  meet  me  ;  and  alter  (alu- 
ting  me,  they  took  me  by  the  hand. 
Their  noble  countenances  infj'ired  con¬ 
fidence  and  refpecl  ;  innocence  and 
happinefs  were  depifted  in  their  leoks  j 
they  often  lifted  their  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  and  as  often  uttered  a  name 
which  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  that  of 
the  Eternal,  while  their  cheeks  were 
moiftened  with  the  tears  of  gratitude. 

I  experienced  great  emotion  while 
I  converfed  with  thefe  fublime  beings. 
They  poured  out  their  hearts  wirh  the 
molt  fincere  tendemefs  {  and  the  voice 
of  reafoD,  molt  majelHc,  and  no  lefs 
melting,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  con¬ 
veyed  to  my  enraptured  ear. 

I  foon  perceived  this  abode  was 
totally  different  from  that  which  1  had 
left.  A  divine  impulfe  made  me  fly 
into  their  arms  X  bowed  my  knees 
to  them  I  but  being  raifed  up  in  the 
molt  endearing  manner,  1  was  prefTed 
to  the  bofoms  that  inclofed  fuch  ex¬ 
cellent  hearts,  and  I  conceived  a  pre- 
fentiment  of  celcflial  amity,  of  that  a- 
nity  which  united  their  fouls,  and 
formed  the  greatefl  portion  of  their  fe¬ 
licity. 

The  Angel  of  UarkDcfs;  wlUt  all  his 


artifice,  was  never  aUe  to  dilbover  the 
entrance  into  this  world !— -Notwith- 
Handing  his  evcr-watchful  malice,  he 
never  found  out  the  means  to  fpread 
his  poifon  over  this  happy  globe.  An¬ 
ger,  envy,  and  pride,  were  there  nn- 
known  ;  the  happinefs  of  one  appeared 
the  happinefs  of  all  I  ab  ecllatic  tranf- 
port  incefiantly  elevating  their  fouls  at 
the  fight  of  the  magnificent  and  bounti¬ 
ful  XiLrd  that  collcdcd  over  theirheads 
the  moil  altonlihing  prodigies  of  the 
creation. 

The  lovely  morning,  with  her  hu¬ 
mid  falFion  wiugs,  dlllilled  the  pearly 
dew  from  die  ihrubs  and  flowers,  and 
the  rays  of  the  riling  fun  multiplied 
the  moil  enchanting  colours,  when  I 
perceived  a  wood  ciubclliihed  by  the 
opening  dawn. 

The  youth  of  both  fexes  there  fent. 
forth  hymns  of  adoration  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  and  were  filled  at  the  fame  time, 
with  the  grandeur  and  majelly  of  God, 
which  rolled  almoil  vifibly  over  their 
beads ;  for  in  this  world  of  innocence, 
he  vouchfafed  to  manifeil  himfelf  by 
ni(ans  unk  -iown  to  our  weak  under-. 
Handings. 

All  things  announced  his  auguH 
prcfcnce  ;  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  the 
dies  of  the  flowers,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  infedts,  a  kind  of  univerfal  fenfibi- 
lityfpread  over  all  beings,  and  which  vi¬ 
vified  bodies  that  feemed  the  leaH  fuf- 
ceptiLle  of  it  ;  every  thing  bore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fentiment,  and  the  Ifirds 
Hopped  in  the  midll  of  their  flight,  as 
if  attentive  to  the  afledling  modolationsi 
of  their  voices. 

But  no  pencil  can  exprefs  the  ravi- 
(hing  countenance  of  the  young  beau¬ 
ties  whofe  bofoms  breathed  love.  Who 
can  deferibe  that  love  of  which  we 
have  not  any  idea,  that  love  for  which 
we  have  no  name,  that  love,  the  lot 
of  pure  intelligent  beings.  Divine  love, 
which  they  only  can  conceive  and  feel  1 
The  tongue  of  man,  incapable,  rauH 
be  filent ! — The  remembrance  of  this 
enchanting  place  fufpends  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  faculties  of  my  foul. 

The  Tub  was  rifiog— the  pencil  falls* 
bom 
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from  my  hand — Oh,  Thomfon,  never 
did  your  Mufe  fct-I  fuch  a  fun  !— 
What  a  world,  and  wh.it  magnificent 
ordei  !  I  trod,  with  regret,  on  the 
flowery  plants,  endued,  like  that  which 
we  call  fenfitive,  with  a  quick  and 
lively  feeling  ;  they  bent  under  my 
foot,  only  to  rife  with  more  brillian¬ 
cy  :  the  fiuit  gently  dropped,  on  tiie 
firft  touch,  from  the  complying  branch, 
and  had  fcarcely  gratified  the  palate 
when  the  delicious  lenfation  of  its  jui¬ 
ces  were  felt  glowing  in  every  vein  : 
the  eye,  more  piercing,  fpaikled  with 
uncommon  luftre  ,  the  ear  was  more 
lively  ;  the  heart,  which  expanded  it- 
fclf  all  over  nature,  feemed  to  poffefs 
and  enjoy  its  fertile  extent :  the  uni- 
vcrfal  enjoymient  did  not  diflurb  any 
individual ;  for  union  multiplied  their 
delights,  and  they  eltcemed  themfelves 
leis  happy  in  their  ravn  fruition  than 
in  the  hap^nnefs  of  others. 

•  'I'his  fun  did  not  refemble  the  com¬ 
parative  palenefs  and  weaknefs  which 
illuminates  our  gloomy,  terreflrial  pri- 
fon  ;  yet  the  eye  could  bear  to  gaze 

ir,  and,  in  a  manner,  plunge  itfelf  ih 
a  kind  of  ecftacy  in  its  mild  and  pure 
Irglit :  it  enlivened  at  once  the  light 
and  the  underftanding,  and  even  pene- 
til'ed  the  foul.  The  bodies  of  thofe 
fortunate  perfons  became,  as  it  were, 
trunfparcnt ;  while  each  read  in  his 
brother’s  heart  the  fentirrierts  of  affa¬ 
bility  and  tendernefs  with  which  him- 
Rif  was  affefted. 

I'here  darted  from  the  leaves  of  all 
the  (hnibs  that  the  planets  enlightened, 
a  luminous  matter  which  refembled, 
at  a  diflance,  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  ;  its  orb,  which  was  never 
eclipfed,  was  crowned  with  fparkling 
rays  that  the  daring  prifm  of  Newton 
could  not  divide.— When  this  planet 
let, fix  brilliant  moons  floated  in  the  at- 
mofphere ;  their  progreflion  in  different 
orbits,  each  night  formed  a  new  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  multitude  of  ftars, 
which  feem  to  us  as  if  fcattered  by 
chance,  were  here  feen  in  their  true 
]>oint  of  view,  and  the  order  of  the 


univerfe  appeared  in  all  its  pomp  and 
Iplendor. 

In  this  happy  country  when  a  mao 
gave  way  to  deep,  his  body,  which  h..d 
none  of  the  projieitics  of  terreflrial  ele¬ 
ments,  gave  no  oppofition  to  the  foul, 
but  contemplated  in  a  vifion,  border¬ 
ing  on  reality,  the  lucid  region,  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  to  which 
it  was  foon  to  be  elevated.  Men  a- 
waked  from  a  light  dumber  without 
perturbation  or  uneafiuefs ;  enjoying 
futurity  by  a  forcible  fentiment  of  im¬ 
mortality,  being  intoxicated  with  the 
image  of  an  approaching  felicity,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  which  they  already  en¬ 
joyed. 

Grief,  the  fatal  rcfult  of  the  imper- 
fed  fenfibility  of  our  rude  frames,  was 
unknown  to  thefc  innocent  men ;  a  light 
fenfation  warned  them  of  the  objeds 
that  could  hurt  them;  and  nature  re¬ 
moved  them  from  the  danger,  as  a 
tender  mother  would  gently  draw  her 
child  by  the  hand  from  a  pitfal. 

I  breathed  more  freely  in  this  habi¬ 
tation  of  joy  and  contort!;  my  exift- 
ence  became  mod  valuable  to  me ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  charms  which 
futrounded  me  were  lively,  the  greater 
was  my  forrow  when  my  ideas  return- 
to  the  globe  I  had  quitted.  All  the 
calamities  of  the  human  race  united 
as  in  one  point  to  overwhelm  my  heart, 
and  I  exclaimed  ptteoufly- — “  A'as ! 
the  world  I  inhabited  formerly  refeiTi- 
bledyours ;  but  peacc,innoccnce,chartc 
plcafiircs  (bon  vanifhed. — Why  was  I 
not  born  among  you  ?  What  a  con- 
trad  !  The  earth  that  was  my  forrow- 
ful  abode  is  incefiantly  filled  with  tears 
and  fighs  ;  there  the  fmaller  number 
opprefs  the  greated ;  the  daemon  of 
pro])crty  infefts  what  he  touches  and 
what  he  covets.  Gold  is  there  a  god, 
and  they  facrificc  on  his  altar,  love,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  mod  valuable  virtues. 

“  Shudder,  you  that  hear  me  !  The 
greated  enemy  man  has  is  man ;  his 
chiefs  are  his  tyrants  ;  they  make  all 
thingsbendundertheyokcof  thetrpride 
ortheir  caprice ;  tlic  chaiosof  oppteffiott 
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ate  la  1  manner  e  (tended  from  pole 
to  pole  ;  a  monitcr  who  alTumes  the 
mafque  of  glory,makes  lawful  whatever 
is  molt  horrible,  violence  and  murder. 
Siqce  the  fatal  invention  of  an  inflam¬ 
mable  powder,  no  mortal  can  fay.  To*’ 
morrow,  I  (hall  repofe  in  peace ; — to¬ 
morrow  the  arm  of  defpotifin  will  not 
crufh  my  head  to-morrow,  dreadful 
fnrrow  will  not  grind  my  bones  to¬ 
morrow,  the  wailings  of  an  ufelefs  dcf» 
pair,  proceeding  from  a  diltrefled  heart, 
will  not  efcape  my  lips,  and  tyranny 
bury  me  alive  as  in  a  (tone  cofSn  1 

“  O,  my  brethren !  weep,  weep 
over  us  1  We  are  not  only  furrounded 
with  chains  and  executioners,  but  are 
moreover  dependent  on  die  fealbos, 
the  elements,  and  the  mcanell  infers. 
All  nature  rebels  againlt  us ;  and  even 
if  we  fubdue  her,  (he  makes  us  pay 
dearly  for  the  beneflts  our  labour  for¬ 
ces  from  her.  The  bread  we  eat  is 
earned  by  our  tears  and  the  fweat  of 
our  brow ;  then  greedy  men  come  and 
plunder  us,  to  (quaoder  it  on  their 
idle  favourites. 

“  Weep,  weep  with  me,  my  bre¬ 
thren  !  Hatred  purfues  us  ;  revenge 
n>arpens  its  poniard  in  the  dark  ;  ca¬ 
lumny  brands  us,  and  even  deprives 
us  of  the  power  of  making  Our  de¬ 
fence  ;  the  objedt  of  friendlhip  betrays 
our  confidence,  and  forces  us  to  curfe 
this  otheiwife  confolatory  fentiment. 
We  mud  live  in  the  midll  of  all  the 
llrokes  of  wickednefs,  eiror,  pride, 
and  folly." 

Whilll  my  hcan  gave  a  free  courfe 
to  my  complaints,  1  faw  a  band  of 
fhining  feraphs  defeend  from  Heaven  ; 
on  which  fliouts  of  joy  Were  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  forth  from  the  whole  race  of 
thefe  fortunate  beings.  Asigazedwith 
allonifhment,  I  was  accofled  by  an  old 
man,  whofaid,  “  Farewell,  my  friend! 
the  moment  of  our  death  draws  near ; 
or  rather,  that  of  a  new  life.  The 
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miniders  of  the  God  of  clemency  are 
come  to  take  us  from  this  eatth  ;  we 
are  going  to  dwell  in  a  world  of  ftill 
greater  perfcdlion.” — Why,  father," 
faid  I,  "  are  you,  then,  flraogers  to 
the  agonies  of  death, — the  anguifh, 
the  pain,  the  dread,  which  accompany 
us  in  our  lad  moments  V' 

**  Yes,  my  child,"  he  replied  ; 
“  thefe  angels  of  the  Highed  come  at 
dated  periods,  and  carry  us  all  away, 
opening  to  us  the  toad  to  a  new  world, 
of  which  we  have  an  idea  by  the  un¬ 
doubted  convitdion  of  the  unlimited 
bounty  and  magniflcence  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor." 

A  chearful  glow  was  immediately 
fpread  over  their  countenances  ;  their 
brows  already  feemed  crowned  with 
immortal  fplendour  j  they  fprang  light¬ 
ly  from  the  earth  in  my  light ;  I  preded 
the  facred  handof  each  for  the  laittime, 
while  with  a  fmile  they  held  out  the 
other  to  the  feraph,  who  had  fpread 
his  wings  to  carry  them  to  Heaven. 

They  afeended  all  at  once,  like  a 
flock  of  beautiful  fwans,  that  taking 
flight  ralfe  thcmfelves  with  majedic 
rapidity  over  the  tops  of  our  highefb 
palaces.  I  gazed  with  fadnefs ;  my 
eye  followed  them  in  the  air,  until 
their  venerable  heads  were  lod  in  the 
Giver  clouds,  and  I  remained  alone  oa 
this  magniGcent  deferted  land. 

I  perceived  I  was  not  yet  Gaed  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  wilhed  to  return  to 
this  unfortunate  world  of  expiation  : 
thus  the  animal  efcapedfiomhis  keeper 
returns,  following  the  track  of  hit 
chain,  with  a  mild  afpeid,  and  enters 
his  prilbn.  Awaking,  the  illuGon  was 
difpclled,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  my  weak  tongue  or  pen  to  dclcnbe 
in  its  full  fplendour  t  but  this  illuGoa 
I  (hall  for  ever  cherifh ;  and,  fuppoit- 
ed  by  the  foundation  of  hope,  I  will 
preferve  it  until  death  in  the  inmod 
receflet  of  roy  Ibml. 
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AS  many  of  our  readers,  who  have  tion  of  aerint  meteors  tteats  of  t?i« 
no  opjwrtunities  of  feeing  the  winds  in  genera!,  trade-winds,  hur- 
Literary  Journals  of  France  and  Ger-  ricanes.  See.  The  ianimia  mete'jrs  arc, 
many,  may  be  defirous  of  fome  iofor-  the  rainbow,  halo’s,  parrhelia,  5tc.  In 
mation  concerning  the  ftate  of  foreign  this  work  we  have  an  account  of  all 
literature,  we  therefore  projrofe  to  give  the  late  experiments  and  difeoveries 
occafionally,  in  the  future  Numbers  of  concerning  the  ojrcration  and  eiTedts  of 
this  Mifcellany,  a  (hort  account  of  the  the  principle  of  elcftricity  ;  for  a  con- 
nature  and  charaiSer  of  the  mod  re-  fider.iWe  numlrer  of  which  the  world 
^Aable  literary  publications  which  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
appear,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  con-  duffry  of  M.  I’Abbe  Bertholon.  The 
■  tinent.  Our  readers  will  not  exjre^t,  various  virnioirs  which  this  indefati- 
however,  under  this  article,  a  com-  gable  obferver  of  nature  formerly  pu- 
pleat  analyfis  of  the  publications  which  blifhed  on  fubjefls  coni>e«51ed  with  the 
lhall  be  thus  announced  to  them :  It  knowledge  of  eleiSfricity,  and  which 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  mention  the  have  been  often  reprinted,  as  well  as 
name,  the  fubje^I,  and  the  general  me-  tranflated  into  fcveral  foreign  langu- 
fits  of  fuch  works  as  we  may  take  nb-  ages,  gave  the  Public  reafon  to  regard 
tice  of.  him  as  highly  qualified  for  fuch  a  work 

M.V Ahhi  BerthohnrX Langueiec,  as  the  prefent ;  and  his  readers  will 
already  well  known  in  the  philofophi-  probably  acknowledge,  that  their  hopes 
cal  world,  has  lately  publiflied,  at  Pa-  are  not  difappointed.” 
ris,  a  valuable  work  on  the  EleStricity  “  M.  I' Alrbc  Malfieu  has  lately  pub* 
cf  Meteors.  His  work  is  dnrided  in-  lidred  the  4th,  5th,  ar>d  6th  volume* 
to  feven  parts,  or  feflions.  In  his  of  his  'Tranjlatiori  of  Lucian.  This 
firft  feftion,  he  treats  of  the  elefliicity  wit,  who  fo  hajipily  ridiculed  the  re- 
of  the  atmofpliere  in  general ;  and  here  ligion,  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  Ibme- 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  obfervations  times  even  the  learning  and  the  virtues 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  pheno-  of  the  ancients,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
mena  of  natural  cleiflricity  ;  mentions  attention  of  the  moderns.  A  good 
thofc  modem  philofophers  who  Sift  trandation  of  his  works  mull  be  aa 
conjeftured  thunder  to  be  an  elcftri-  ornament  to  any  modern  language* 
ca'  phenomenon  ;  and  details  the  bril-  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  and  Swift,  what- 
liant  experiments  by  which  the  truth  ever  entertainment  they  may  afford, 
of  that  conjecture  was  fully  afeertain-  however  high  the  clraradcr  which  they 
ed.  He  next  divides  meteors  into  have  attained,  are  not  fuperior  to  Lu- 
fbur  different  fpecies,  igneous,  aqueous,  clan,  and  have  conflderable  obligations 
aerial,  and  lumincns.  Each  of  thefe  to  him.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
^cies  forms  the  fubjeft  of  a  feparate  which  have  been  fucccITivelv  prefented 
(edHon.  Under  the  denomination  of  to  the  world  by  Fenelon,  Fomenelle, 
igneous  meteors,  he  confiders  thunder  and  Ljm.lcton,  are  but  faint  copies  of 
and  lightning,  earthquakes,  the  aaro-  the  lively  wit,  or  the  (bund  fenfe  dif- 
■  ra  borealis,  falling  fbars,  the  ignis  ft-  played  in  the  dialogues  of  this  learned 
tuus,  and  thofe  appearances  which  the  and  ingenious  Greek.  Of  Lucian, 
•  ancients  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  we  have  a  very  fahhfol  and  elegant 
Helena,  and  Caftor  and  Pollux.  Wa-  Englhh  tranflation  by  Dr  Franklin, 
ter-lpouts,  fnow,  hail,  and  all  the  Indeed,  when  we  recollcdt  the  names 
variioK  forms  which  vajrour  affumes  and  the  labours  of  Potter,  Fraftklin, 
iu  the  air,  are  included  under  the  Pope,  and  Gillies,  we  cannot  help 
name  of  aqueous  sneteors.  The  fee-  thinking  that  the  Englifh  have  been 
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jijnj'ier  tlian  any  of  their  Euroj>ean 
neighbours,  in  tninflating  into  tlieir 
language  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the 
noble.l  writers  of  ancient  Greece. 
When  M.  I’Abbc  Ma'Xcu  publiihed 
the  three  firft  volumes  of  his  tranfla- 
tion,  the  opinion  of  the  Public  was, 
that  the  pompous  gravity  of  his  ftyle 
was  directly  (»pjK>fite  to  the  fpiightli- 
nefs  and  eafe  of  the  original.  He 
feems  to  have  liftened  to  that  opinion 
with  attention  and  rtfpeifl :  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  volumes  now  offered 
to  the  world,  the  chara<ftcr  and  fpirit 
of  Lucian  are  more  faithfully  expicfs- 
ed.  Yet  this  tranflator  is  ftrmetimes 
trivial  and  myan,  wliere  he  withes  to 
be  familiar  and  cafy  ;  his  fprightlinefs 
is  not  always  natural,  nor  his  negli¬ 
gence  always  graceful.  However,  with 
all  its  faults,  his  work  is  confldcrably 
fuperior  to  any  former  French  verfiou 
of  Lucian.” 

“  A  colle^lion  of  fugitive  profe  pie¬ 
ces,  lately  publKhcd  at  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Ctrfervateur,  is  not 
unworthy  of  our  notice.  It  confills 
of  Ihort  original  eff.rys,  tranflations, 
and  extra^hs  from  fome  more  volumi¬ 
nous  works  ;  moft  of  which,  though 
already  in  print,  and  poffelTed  of  con- 
fiderable  merit,  are  yet,  from  their  fize, 
or  the  circumflances  of  their  publica¬ 
tion,  lefs  generally  known  than  they 
deferve.  In  this  colltiJHon  wc  find  a 


together  rubbiflt,  while  they  are  en- . 
dcavuuring  to  pick  up  gems.” 

“  While  the  fine  arts  are  fo generally 
and  fucccfsfully  cultivated,  their  hiL 
tory  naturally  becomes  an  objeft  of 
curiofity  and  attention.  In  Britain, 
the  public  have  been  gratified  with 
hillorics  of  poetry,  miific,  and  painting; 
and  w'ith  biographical  accounts  of  our 
muff  diflioguiflicd  poets,  painters,  and 
niuficians.  The  French  and  Italians, 
among  whom  the  fine  arts  received 
earlier  encouragement  than  among  us, 
have  dilcoveied  no  lefs  defire  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  jierpetiiate  the  memory  of 
their  illuflrious  artifts.  M.D — ,  whole 
father,  in  1762,  pubilfhed  an  ^briJg- 
fnent  of  the  Lives  of  tl^  ihoJ}  famous 
Painters,  has  lately  offered  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  feque!  to  that  work.  The  Liver 
of  the  711'iji  famous  yhxhitefts  nuho  have 
appeared  fince  the  revival  of  ylrts  and 
Letters,  with  a  Defnption  of  their 
IPorks-  His  inquiries  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  hi  (lory  of  French  Ar- 
chiteifls.  The  Italians  and  Eng- 

liili  have  alfo  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  docs  jufHcc  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Michael  Angelo,  Inigo  Jones, 
and  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren,  as  well  as 
to  Manfart,  and  Perrault.  A  fecood 
part  of  this  work  is  affigned  to  the 
biography  of  the  mef  famous  Sculptors. 
Artills  will,  doubtleis,  confider  them- 
fclves  as  under  particular  obligations 


number  of  very  enienainirg  tales,  a- 
nccdotes,  and  eflays  ;  the  productions 
of  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Si  Evremond, 
Florian,  and  other  relpeClable  names 
in  the  literary  world.  Similar  collec¬ 
tions  have  been  formerly  publiflied  in 
England  by  Dodfley,  and  other  book- 
fcliers.  They  were  not  ill  received 
by  the  Public,  and  the  defign  apjiears 
laudable.  To  preferve  fuch  little  pie¬ 
ces,  by  collecting  them,  as  in  a  de¬ 
tached  ftate,  would  foon  be  loft  and 
ftirgotten,  notwiihftanding  their  merit 
and  elegance  is  to  pci  form  no  unim¬ 
portant  lervice  to  literature.  Yet  let 
collectors  be  cautious  of  raking 


to  the  induftry  of  M.  D — ,  and  his 
work  feems  welt  intitled  to  the  favour 
of  the  Public  in  general.” 

“  One  of  the  moft  pleafing  literary 
publications,  which  have  of  late  ap¬ 
peared  in  France,  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  fourney  to  Provence,  by  M.  PyibbS 
Papon.  Tliis  work  contains  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  comprchenflre  account  of 
the  antiquities  and  the  prtfent  ftate  of 
Provence.  The  face  of  the  country, 
its  climate,  and  natural  productions 
are  well  delcribcd.  Its  prefent  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  condition  of  its  inh^i- 
tants,  have  alfo  attracted  the  notice  of 
this  agreeable  writer.  Provence  was 
>  2  ths 
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thi  coortry  of  ilie  Troubadours,  who 
in  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  courts  of  Europe, 
celebrating  the  valour  of  knights  and 
heroes,  and  the  cliarms  and  virtues  of 
the  ladies  ;  and  of  thele  M.  de  Papon 
gives  a  number  of  very  entertaining 
anecdotes.  Many  other  iuterefting  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  hillory  cf  Pro- 
tence,  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  which  is  written  in  a  very  live¬ 
ly  ftyle.  AT.  J-!  Papon  is  alfo  the 
author  of  a  very  conipleat  hillory  of 
Provence,  in  four  quarto  vo's.  which, 
however,  cannot  be  expefletl  to  be  e- 
qually  popular  with  the  work  before 
us.” 

“  The  illuftrious  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  chara<flcr  .and  fate 
of  her  hated  rival,  the  lovely  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  Mary'  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
have  of  late  fo  much  engaged  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  our  mod  refpcdable  BritiJh 
hiftorians,  have  alfo  attraffed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  foreigners.  In  France, 
where  the  fair  fex  are  more  ambitious 
cf  the  favours  of  philofophy  and  the 
mufes,  than  in  Britain,  though  we  are 
rot  difpofed  to  detnidt  from  the  merits 
cf  a  M  ntague,  a  Burney,  and  a  Car¬ 
ter,  Mademoifelle  de  Keralio  has 
lately  publilhcd  the  third  and  conclud¬ 
ing  volume  of  her  hiftory  of  the  reign 
cf  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  ihe  in¬ 
forms  the  Public  is  the  fruit  of  tea 
years  laborious  ftudy  and  careful  in¬ 
quiry.  In  a  preliniin.'iry  difeourfe,  flic 
traces  the  hiltory  of  the  conihtution 
and  government  of  England,  from  the 
earlift  period  of  its  exiflence,  through 
its  various  revolutions  and  different 
ages.  Notwidiftanding,  feme  trifling 
inaccuracies  and  a  few'niillakes,  it 
inufl  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this 
dilcourfe,  die  laborious  refearches  of 
the  antiquary,  the  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  profound 
relledlions  of  the  politician  are  jointly 
difplayed.  The  lady  is  not  content 
with  pronouncing  the  elogium  of  the 
Britilh  conftitution,  and  celebrating 
<he  jx'Iitical  advantages  which  wc  en¬ 


joy  ;  (he  a  fo  points  out  its  dcfcfh, 
and  the  dangers  to  wh’ch  it  is  exp<ifed 
from  its  peculiar  form  and  circunillan. 
CCS.  In  entering  upon  th;  hillory  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaiiem,  (he 
takes  occafion  to  recount  the  cauies 
which  eft'efted,  and  the  circumftnnc.s 
which  attended  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  in  England.  She,  with  no¬ 
ble  indignation,  execrates  that  tyran¬ 
ny,  bigotry,  enthufiafm,  and  barbarity, 
which,  amid  thefe  convulfions,  viola¬ 
ted  all  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of 
humanity;  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
religious  zeal,  finight  tlie  bafcll  ends 
by  the  moll  unjuIHli.iblc  means.  Tho* 
her  work  is  er.tituled.  The  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  Ehzalieth  is 
no;  the  chief  objeft  of  our  Hillotian’s 
attention  ;  foe  fcldom  appeals,  and  i\ 
not  exhibited  in  very  flattering  colours. 
In  the  thiid  volume,  the  amiable,  but 
imprudent  Mary  comes  upon  the 
ft  age  ;  and  with  all  the  impartiality  of 
an  advocateand  a  friend,  Mademoik-lle 
Keralio  defends  the  charatfler,  and 
laments  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhap¬ 
py  Queen.  Not  the  doughty  Goodall, 
tlic  acute  I'ytlcr,  the  virulent  Stuart, 
or  the  dilfiife  and  conceited  Whitaker, 
has  more  warmly  efpoufed  her  caufe, 
01  more  keenly  attacled  the  Murrays, 
Knoxes,  H’jmcs,  and  Rvibcrtlons, 
who  have  prelumcd  to  call  her  virtue 
dubious,  or  her  chara^ler  impeifedl. 

‘‘  Yet  as  we  have  not  b-cn  altoge¬ 
ther  fatisfled,  even  with  the  laborious 
rcfeatchcs,  and  ingenious  fophillry  by 
which  the  former  advocates  of  Mary 
h'ave  endeavoured  to  vindicate  her 
from  the  guilt  of  her  hufband’s  mur¬ 
der,  and  to  brand  her  brother  Murray 
with  that  atrocious  crime  ;  lb  neither 
is  it  our  opinion,  that  Mile  de  Ktra- 
lio,  notwithftanding  all  her  pretences 
of  plodding  among  manuferipts,  and 
confulting  original  papers,  aifords  com¬ 
plete  demonftraticn  of  the  innocence 
of  our  heroine.  Indeed  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  Hume,  and  the  candour  and 
penetration  of  the  rcfpedlable  Robert- 
fen,  have  induced  us  rather  to  join 
tlicm 
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then  m  acknowledging  and  lamenting  in  thefe  few  months,  the  three  firft  to-' 
the  failings  of  that  unfortunate  prin-  lumcs  of  a  ColUSliorif  in  which  (he  en- 
cifs.  The  additional  arguments  with  dcavonrs  to  call  the  attention  of 
which  Dr  Rofertfcn  has  lately  con-  the  world  upon  the  principal  writings 
deicended  to  fupport  his  opinions  coo-  of  thofc  French  ladies  who  hare  di- 
cerning  the  ch.iradTer  and  conduft  of  (linguirntd  themftlves  by  leatnihg  or  . 
Mary,  concur  with  thofc  formerly  pto-  genras.  The  whole  colle^ioo,  when 
duced,  to  raife  the  evidence  on  this  completed,  will  confift  of  thirty-fix 
fide  of  the  queltion  to  a  veiy  high  oftavo  volumes.  It  is  introduced  by  a 
degree  of  probability.  It  is  at  pre-  j>reliminary  difeourfe,  in  which  Mile 
fent,  indeed,  the  falhion,  to  defend  de  Kcralio  traces  the  hillory  of  French 
and  magnify  her  virtues,  and  to  vilify  literature,  from  the  earlieil  time*, 
thole  charafters  to  whofc  noble  excr-  through  its  various  dark  and  brilliant 
t'ons  we  owe  that  fimple  and  rational  p-rriods,  to  the  twelfth  century.  While 
religion  wliich  is  profelfcd,  and  that  the  art  of  writing  was  either  wholly 
happy  form  of  church-government  unknown,  or  at  leal!  very  little  cultiva- 
which  is  eftablilhed  in  Scotland: —  ted  in  ancient  Gaul,  the  Bards  were 
Nay,  to  whom  we  are  farther  indclrt-  their  poets,  philofophcrs,  and  Icgida- 
cd  for  enjoying,  at  this  day,  that  tors ;  with  theit  fongs  they  compofed 
civil  liberty  which  is  fo  well  fecured  civil  difeords,  or  reconciled  hoftile. 
to  every  member  of  the  Britifh  con-  tribes,  infpired  the  warrior  with  for- 
fiitution,  inftead  of  being  the  (laves  titude  and  valour,  and  perpetuated  the 
and  dependants  of  the  French  mo-  memory  and  tlie  glory  of  thofc  heroes 
narch.  But  happily,  fafhions  which  who  conquered  or  fell  in  defence  of 
originate  from  cajiricc,  envy,  and  pc-  their  country.  They  al(b  taught  the 
tulant  ignorance,  generally  fink,  in  a  arts  of  peace  ;  the  duties  of  jufticc  and 
fhort  t' me,  into  lafting  oblivion.  This  bcnevclcnce,  as  well  as  the  rites  and 
female  hilloiian,  however,  nierits  con-  obligations  of  religion, 
fidcrab'c  praife  for  the  induftry  wmh  When  the  6crce  valour  of  the 
which  (lie  has  collected  her  informa-  Gav.ls  yielded  tc  the  hardy  difeipline 
tiun,  and  for  that  good  (enfe  and  luid  martial  fpirit  of  Rome,  and  their 
political  dilcernment  which  (lie  gene-  country  became  a  Roman  province, 
rally  difplays.  She  is  fometimes  too  the  language,  the  aits,  and  the  litcra- 
ditfufc  and  particular ;  her  ftylc,  with-  ture  of  Rome  were  introduced  into 
cut  vigour  or  elevation,  cannot  fiil  Gaul.  They  took  root  and  flouriih- 
to  fatigue  the  attention  by  its  mono-  ed  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  the 
tonous  and  unvaried  uniformity  :  Yet  fthools  of  rhetoric  in  Gaul  were  no 
the  critics  of  her  own  nation  fcruple  Ids  refjKClablc  than  thofe  in  Italy, 
not  to  declare,  that  few  modern  pub-  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
lications  merit  the  fame  degree  of  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
the  public  clfcem  ;  and  to  foretell,  that  of  Gaul  were  admitted  into  the  Ro¬ 
ller  woik  will  obtain  a  very  favourable  man  (enate  ;  and  their  eloquence  and 
reception  among  all  the  nations  of  political  knowledge  were  iuch  as  did 
Europe.  honour  to  that  tclpeCfable  body.  The 

The  fame  lady,  whofe  attention  fame  caufes  which  occafioned  the  cor* 
is,  doubtlefs,  much  more  earnelHy  luption  and  decline  of  learaing  at 
directed  to  the  acquilition  of  know-  Rome,  at  length  produced  the  faiiK: 
ledge  and  the  literary  entertain-  iinlrappy  effeCts  on  the  literature  of 
ment  of  the  public,  than  to  the  a-  the  Gauls ;  the  univerfal  prevalence 
doming  of  her  perfon,  the  fuft  aniufc-  of  luxury  and  licentious  dilEpatioo, 
ments  of  gallantry,  or  the  cares  of  the  military  government  of  the  Em- 
houfewifery,  has  alfo  publifhed,  with-  perors,  and  at  lalt  the  inroads  and  fet- 

tlement 
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tlemcnt  of  the  Barbarians.  A  new  Ian-  brated  letters,  and  attempted  to 
guage  and  a  new  fyrtem  of  govern-  prefs  the  charadter  and  ron)antic  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  were  giadually  ments  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  in  his 
«(labli(hed.  Charlemagne  at  length  Epijllc  from  Ehifa  to  Abelard;  but  his 
B]>peared;  and  while,  by  the  force  of  imagination  and  feelings  wete  wholly 
arms,  he  extended  his  empire  over  inadequate  to  the  talk.  Roufleau,  and 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  he  alfo  the  author  of  the  Sorrows  of  Wetter, 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  dif-  have  better  exprclfed  thofc  romantic 
covered  a  foul  not  infenfiblc  to  the  feotiments,  and  that  enthuliadic  love 
charms  of  literature :  He  laboured  to  which  really  animated  the  heart  of  the 
civilize  and  to  enlighten  his  fubjedts,  fair  Eloifa.  From  Eloifa,  Mademoi- 
invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  and  felle  de  Keralio  continues  the  hiilory 
treated  them  with  condefccnfion  and  of  French  literature  till  the  reign  of 
favour :  He  had  the  glory  of  patro-  Charles  V.  of  France,  when  Cbrijlina 
nifing  Alcutn  and  Peter  of  Pifa,  as  of  Pifan  flouriHied  ;  the  next  lady 
well  as  feveral  other  men  of  learning  whole  writings  form  a  part  of  the  pre- 
and  genius  who  were  At  that  time  the  feni  colledfion  ;  and  in  the  fame  order 
luminaries  of  Europe.  His  efforts  flic  proceeds  to  other  ladies 'who  have 
were  not  uofuccefsful,  and  the  clouds  been  diHinguiflied  for  learning  or  ge« 
ofignorancebegantobedifpelled.  Un-  nius.  Her  colledHon,  when  completed 
der  him  poetry  began  to  be  cultivat-  on  this  plan,  will  doubdefs  do  ho¬ 
ed,  and  thyme  was  introduced.  So  oour  to  the  fair  fex,  to  the  French  na- 
highly  were  the  ears  of  Charlemagne’s  tion,  and  to  herfelf.” 
fubjefts  delighted  with  the  melody  of  “  The  Beredidinei  of  the  Congrega- 
rhyme,  that  not  only  the  praifes  of  tion  of  St  Maur,  have  lately  publilhcd 
heroes  and  the  complaints  of  lovers,  the  1 3th  vol.  of  a  colleclion  of  all  the 
but  c\'rn  juridical  pleadings  were  com-  original  writers  of  the  French  hiftory 
pofed  in  rhymes.  But  literature  did  from  the  earlieft  times,  the  former 
not  receive  the  fame  encouragement  volumes  of  which  have  been  already 
and  protedHon  from  the  fuccelTors  of  publillied  at  different  times.  The  pre- 
Chailemagne,  and  the  darknefs  of  ig-  font  volume  contains  the  records  of 
norance  again  overfpread  France  and  the  hiffory  of  die  three  reigns  of  Phi^ 
and  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  monks,  lip  I.  Lewis  VI,  and  Lewis  VII.  in- 
and  other  ecclefiaftics,  though  nar-  eluding  a  period  of  1 20  years,  from 
row-minded,  felfilh,  and  fuperftitious,  the  year  1060  to  1180.  The  defign 
contributed  to  preferve  the  dying  cH  thus  reducing  into  one  body  the 
flame  of  learning  from  being  wholly  records  of  their  ancient  hiftory,  is 
extinguilhed.  At  length,  towards  truly  noble,  and  does  honour  to  the 
the  twelfth  century,  feveial  circuni-  French  nation.  The  hiftorian,  the 
ftances  confpired  to  awake,  among  the  politician,  the  antiquary,  and  the  phi- 
Frcnch,  an  eager  curiofity  for  know-  lofopher,  will  now  have  lefs  difficulty 
ledge,  and  to  prompt  them  to  indefa-  to  procure  authorities  and  accurate  in- 
tigabic  induftry  in  the  purfuit  of  learn-  formation  concerningthecuftoms,  law's, 
ing :  St  Bernard,  the  Abbe  Suger,  and  uanfaftions,  and  revolutions  of  France, 
the  celebrated  Abelard  appeared.  Ma-  Inftead  of  laborioufly  ranfackiug  pri- 
demoifelle  Keralio  begins  her  coUcc-  vate  libraries,  or  trufting  to  fecond- 
tion  with  the  letters  of  Eloifa,  the  hand  information,  they  have  only  to 
lovely  miftrefs  of  Abelard.  They  dif-  open  this  colleflion,  and  find  thole 
play  a  vigour  of  genius,  and  a  warmth  particulars  which  they  are  defirous  to 
and  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  which  are  know.  The  editors  of  this  collc^lion 
highly  interefting.  Pope  has  collefted  merit  confiderabic  piaife  for  the  care 
fbme  detached  paflages  of  thofc  celc-  with  which  they  have  feleflcd  their 

materials* 
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materials,  and  the  judicious  notes  from  which  every  paiticular  concern* 
which  they  have  inicrfperfcd.  No  (i-  ing  the  circumftances  and  uanfaAions 
niilar  colle^iion  has  yet  been  publifhed  ot  the  Scotch  and  Englifti  in  former 
in  Biitatn,  of  the  original  wriKrs  of  times  mull  he  derived,  have  not  yet 
our  hidory.  We  have  among  our  been  prefented  in  one  body  to  the  eye 
countrymen  and  cotemporarics,  ele-  of  the  Public.  Such  a  colle^Hoo,hoV(- 
gant  and  judicious  hillorians,  who  ever,  would  be  no  lefs  ufeful  in  Bri- 
have  elucidated  and  aJutned  almoft  tain  than  in  France ;  and  the  public 
every  period  of  the  hiftorv  of  tlieir  would  doubtltfs  be  ready  to  encourage 
country ;  but  the  original  records,  fo  valuable  an  undertaking.’* 


Ctntiriuation  ^Ned  Drow(y.— Storjf  *. 

I  LEFT  Conftantia  fomewhat  abruptly  father  at  her  elhow  !  He  was  fo  poflt-nVi 
in  my  laft  paper  ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  with  the  idea,  and  huilt  his  cafliet  in  the 
rather  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  but  air  fo  nimbly,  that  I  could  not  find  in 
as  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  young  ladies  my  heart  to  dalh  the  vifion  by  throwing 
in  their  blulhcs,  1  took  occafion  to  call  any  bar  in  it's  way,  though  enough 
offthe  reader’s  attention  from  her,  and  occurred  to  me,  had  I  been  dlfpoi'cd  to 
bellowed  It  upon  other  ladies,  who  are  employ  them. 

not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  embarralTments.  Away  polled  Ned—/ quantum  muta- 
Our  party  foon  broke  up  after  this  c-  /lu  ah  illo!)  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
vent :  Ned  and  I  repaired  to  our  apart-  Saint  Mary  Axe ;  what  rhetoric  he  there 
tnents  in  the  Poultry,  Cor. flantia  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  I  cannot  pretend  to  lay,  but 
llumliers,  which  purity  inl’pirts,  teiniicr-  certainly  he  came  back  with  a  decree  in 
ance  endears,  and  dtrvotion  bleiT.  s.  his  favour  for  Mrs  Abrahams  and  Con* 

The  next  morning  brought  Ned  to  ftaniia  to  accompany  him  to  the  comedy, 
my  levee  ;  he  had  lain  awake  all  night,  if  I  would  undertake  to  convoy  the  par- 
but  no  itoifes  were  complained  of ;  they  ty ;  for  honeft  Abrahams,  ( though  a  dear 
were  not  in  the  fault  of  having  deprived  lover  of  the  mule,  and  as  much  attached 
him  of  his  repofe.  to  llage-plays  as  his  coumrj’fnan  Shy  • 

He  took  up  the  Morning  Paper,  and  hxdt  was  averfe  from  them)  had  an 
the  plav-houfe  advertifements  caught  his  unlucky  engagement  elfcwhere ;  and  at 
eye.  He  began  to  qucllion  me  about  Toe  for  Mrs  Gocidifon,  Nctl  had  fagarioufly 
(jian.h/hne  Marriage,  which  was  up  fer  dlfcovercd  that  Ihc  had  fonie',obje(fli(<a 
the  night  at  Drury  I.ane:  Was  it  a  co-  to  the  title  of  the  comedy  in  her  oWn 
medy  r  1  told  him.  Yes,  and  an  admira-  particular,  though  Ihe  Hated  none  agathfl 
Me  one.  Then  it  ended  happily,  he  pre-  her  daughter’s  being  there, 
fumed  :  Certainly  it  did  :  a  verv  amiable  After  an  early  dinner  with  Abrahams, 
young  woman  was  clan  leftlntly  mirri-  we  repaired  to  the  theatre,  four  in  num- 
ed  to  a  deferving  young  man,  and  both  her,  and  whilll  the  freond  muilc  was 
parties  at  the  clofe  of  the  fable  were  re*  playing,  polled  ourfelves  with  all  due 
concilcd  to  their  friends  and  made  hap*  precaution  on  the  third  row  of  one  of 
py  in  each  other.  And  is  all  this  repre-  the  front  IroXes,  where  placet  had  been 
lented  on  the  Huge  ?  cried  Ned  : — All  kept  for  us ;  Mrs  Abrahams  on  my  left 
this  with  rtlany  more  incidents  is  aifled  hand  againU  the  partition  of  the  box. 
On  the  ftage,  and  fo  aifled,  let  me  aflure  and  Conllantia  on  the  other  hand  be* 
you,  as  leaves  the  merit  of  the  perfor-  tween  her  admirer  and  me. 
mers  only  to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the’  There  is  fomething  captivating  in  that 
poet  j— -This  is  line  indeed  !  replied  he ;  bni  ft  of  fplmdor,  fcencry,  human  beauty 
then  as  lure  as  can  l»e  I  will  be  there  this  and  feftirity,  which  a  royal  theatre  dif- 
very  night,  if  you  think  thev  will  admit  plays  to  every  fpedlator  on  his  entrance; 
a  country  clown  bke  me. — There  was  no  what  then  mull  have  been  the  ftroke  oa 
fear  of  that. — ^Very  well  then;  is  rot  his  optics  who  never  entered  one  be- 
this  the  play  of  all  plays  for  CenHantia  ?  fore  ?  Ned  looked  about  him  with  fur- 
'  Oh  I  that  I  had  old  Surly  there  too ;  prife,  and  had  there  not  been  a  central 
Wbat  would  1  give  to  have  her  grand-  point  of'  attraflioOf  to  whkh  his  eyes 

were 
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wrre  nfceltitliv  impelled  by  liirs  not 
lefs  iiTcfiftible  than  thofc  of  gravitatio.!, 
thtre  might  have  been  no  fj»eedy  Hop  to 
the  eccentricity  of  their  motions.  It  was 
not  indeed  one  of  tliofe  delightfully- 
crowded  houfes,  which  theatrical  adver- 
tifers  announce  fo  rapfiroufly  to  draw 
fucceeding  audiences  to  tlie  comforts  of 
f'jcceeding  crowds,  there  to  enjoy  the 
peals  of  the  loudeft  plaudits  and  molt 
roaring  burlls  of  laughter,  bellowed  up¬ 
on  the  tricks  of  a  iiarlequin  or  the  gib- 
berllb  of  a  bufibon ;  but  it  was  a  full 
aflimbly  of  rational  beings,  convened 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  rational  entertain¬ 
ment,  where  the  ears  were  not  in  danger 
of  being  infultcd  by  ribaldry,  nor  the  un¬ 
der  (Undinglibelledbythc|fpci5laclcuffolly. 

Ned  was  charmed  with  the  comedy, 
and  foon  became  deeply  intereAed  for 
Lovewcll  and  Fanny,  on  whofe  diArefs- 
ful  (ituation  be  made  many  natural  re¬ 
marks  to  his  fair  neighbour,  and  Air  on 
.  kcr  part  bcAowcJ  more  attention  on  the 
feene  than  was  AriiAly  reconcileable  to 
modem  high-breeding.  The  reprefenta- 
,  tive  of  Lord  Ogleby  put  him  into  fomc 
alarm  at  firit,  and  he  whifpe  ed  in  my 
car,  that  he  lioped  the  merry  ohl  gentle¬ 
man  was  not  really  fo  ill  as  he  feemed  to 
be for  I  am  fure,  adds  he,  he  would 
be  the  beA  aiflor  in  the  world,  was  he 
to  recover  his  health,  fince  he  can  make 
fo  good  a  Aand  even  at  death’s  door. 
J  put  his  heart  to  rcA  by  aAtiring  him 
that  his  iicknels  was  all  a  ‘ficlion,  and 
that  the  fame  olddecrepid  invalid,  when 
he  had  waAted  the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
face,  was  at  gay  and  fprightly  as  the  be  A, 
aye,  added  1,  and  in  his  real  charadler 
one  of  the  beA  into  the  batgain.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  1  am  glad  of  it  to  my  heart, 
anfwcred  Ned,  1  hope  he  will  never  have 
one  half  of  the  complaints  which  he 
counterfeits ;  but  'tis  furpriling  what' 
fome  men  can  do. 

In  the  interval  of  the  fecond  aiA,  an 
aged  gentleman  of  a  grave  and  fenatorial 
appearance,  in  a  full-dreficd  fuit  of  pur¬ 
ple  ratcen  and  a  Aawing  white  wig,  en¬ 
tered  the  box  alone,  and  as  he  was  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  feat,  it  was  with  pleafure  I 
obferved  the  young  idlers  at  the  back 
pay  rcfpe€l  to  his  age  and  perfon  by 
making  way  for  him,  and  pointing  to  a 
fpare  place  on  our  bench,  to  which  he 
advanced,  and  after  fome  apologies  na¬ 
tural  to  a  well-bred  man  took  his  feat  on 
our  range. 

His  eyes  immcfliatcly  paid  the  tribute, 
which  even  age  could  not  withhold  from 
the  beauty  ot  Confuntia  i  he  regarded 


her  svith  more  than  a  commort  degreectf 
fenSbility  and  attention ;  he  watched 
for  opportunities  of  I'peaking  to  her  every 
row  and  then,  at  the  Aiifting  of  a  fceii; 
or  the  exit  of  a  performer;  he  afleed  her 
opinion  of  the  adlors  of  the  corned;  ; 
and  at  tfce  conclufien  of  the  a<it  faid 
to  her,  I  dare  believe,  voung  lady, 
you  are  no  fiiend  to  th-  title  of  this  co¬ 
medy.  I  A.ould  be  no  friend  to  it,  rcpl- 
ed  ConAantia,  i!'  the  author  had  drau  n 
fo  unnatural  a  charatAer  as  ait  unrelcHt- 
ing  father.  One  fuch  nionAer  in  an 
agt,  cried  Ned,  taking  up  the  difcourfi, 
is  one  too  many.  When  I  overli.-ard 
thefe  words,  and  noticed  theeffecl  which 
they  had  upen  him,  combining  it  aUb 
with  his  emotions  at  certain  times,  when 
he  examined  the  features  of  ConlUiitia 
with  a  Axed  attention,  a  thought  arofj 
in  my  mind  of  a  romantic  nature,  which 
I  krpt  to  niyfelf,  that  we  might  poAibly 
be  in  company  with  the  father  or  Mrs 
Goodifon,  and  that  Ned’s  prophetic 
wlflits  were  a>Slually  veriAcd.  When 
Fanny  is  difeovtred  to  be  a  married  wo¬ 
man  at  the  clofe  of  the  comedy,  and  the 
father  in  his  fury  cries  out  to  her  hiif- 
band — ‘  Lovewcll,  you  Aiall  leave  iny 
‘  houfe  dircAly ;  and  you  Arall  follow 
‘  him,  Madam' — Ned  could  not  refrain 
himfclf  from  exclaiming,  O,  the  har¬ 
dened  moiiAcr  ! — but  w'hiHt  the  word* 
were  on  his  lips,  Lord  Ogleby  immedi¬ 
ately  replied  to  the  father  in  the  very 
words  which  benevolence  would  have 
diclated— ‘  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive 
‘  them  into  mine,’  whereujion  the  whole 
tl'.eatre  gave  a  loud  applaufe,  and  Con¬ 
Aantia,  w'hilA  the  tear  of  fcnfibllity  and 
gratitude  ftarted  in  licr  eve,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  general  noife  to  addrefs 
herfelf  to  Ned  without  being  overheardf 
remarked  to  him— That  this  was  an  ef- 
fiifion  of  generofity  Aie  could  net  fcrupla 
to  applaud,  flnee  Aie  had  an  example  in 
her  eye  w'nich  convinced  her  it  was  in 
nature.  Pardon  me,  replied  Ned,  1  And 
notl'.ing  in  the  fentiment  to  call  for  my 
^plaufe,  every  man  would  afr  as  Loril 
Ogleby  docs  ;  but  there  Is  only  one  fa¬ 
ther  living  who  would  play  the  part  of 
that  brute  Sterling,  and  I  wifli  old 
Goodifon  was  here  at  my  elbow  to  fee 
the  copy  of  his  own  hateful  features^ 
It  was  evident  that  the  A:  anger  who  fat 
next  to  Ned  overheard  this  reply,  for* 
he  g.ave  a  fudden  Aart,  which  Aiock  his 
frame,  and  darting  an  angry  glance,  fud- 
denly  exclaimed— Sir ! — and  then  as  fud- 
denly  recollc^ling  hlmfeif,  checked  hit 
fpccch  and  bit  hb  lips  in  fudden  Alence. 

This 
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Thw  had  pafled  vrithout  being  obfen'ed 
by  Nrd,  who  turning  round  at  the  word, 
■which  he  conceived  wa«  addrefled  to  him, 
faid  in  a  miM  tone— Did  you  fpeak  to 
Hie,  Sir  ?  to  which  the  old  gentleman 
malting  no  anfwer,  the  matter  pafled 
unnoticed,  except  by  me. 

As  foon  as  the  Com'-dy  vas  over,  our 
box  iKgan  to  empty  itfelf  into  the  lobby, 
when  the  llranger  feeing  the  bench  Un¬ 
occupied  behind  me,  lelt  his  place  and 
planted  hinifclt  at  inv  back.  I  was  now 
wore  than  ever  ponllTcd  with  the  idea 
of  his  being  old  Ooodifon,  and  wilhed 
to  al'cenain  if  pofTihle  the  certainty  of 
mvgtiefs;  1  thcretor.  made  a  pretence 
to  the  ladies  of  giving  .hem  more  room, 
and  ftept  hack  to  the  bench  on  which 
he  was  fitting.  After  a  few  words  in 
the  w  ay  of  apolocy,  he  afked  me,  if  he 
might  without  otftnct  requeft  the  name 
oi  the  young  ladv  he  had  juft  quitted  ; 
M’ith  this  1  readiiy  complied,  and  when 
1  gave  her  name,  methought  he  feemed 
n  pated  to  accept  it  :  He  alked  me  if 
er  mother  was  a  widow  ?  1  told  Ihe 
was — Where  was  fhe  at  prefent,  and  in 
what  condition  ?  She  was  at  prefent  in 
the  houfe  of  a  moft  benevolent  creature, 
who  had  refeued  her  from  the  deepeft 
diltrefs — Mipht  he  alk  the  name  of  the 

rrfon  who  had  done  that  good  adiion  ? 

told  him  hoth  hit  name  and  plaCc  of 
abode ;  deferibed  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could  the  fttuation  he  hail  found  her  and 
Conllantta  in;  fpoke  briefly,  but  warm* 
ly,  of  his  charadier,  and  omitted  not  to 
give  him  as  manv  particulars  of  my 
friend  Ned  as  I  thought  neceflary :  In 
conclufion,  I  made  rnylVlf  alfo  known  to 
him,  and  explained  what  my  fmall  part 
had  been  'n  the  tranfadfion.  He  made 
his  acknowledgments  for  thefe  commu¬ 
nications  in  very  handfome  ternas,  and 
then,  after  a  (hort  paufe,  in  which  he 
feeined  under  difficulty  how  to  proceed, 
he  fpoke  to  this  effedh  i 
*  “  lam  aware  that  I  ftlall  irtrodu'c  my- 
felf  to  you  under  fome  dTaJ vantages, 
when  I  tell  yon  I  am  the  father  of  that 
young  woman’s  mother :  but  if  you  are 
not  a  parent  yourfdf,  vou  cannot  Ittdge 
of  h  parent’s  feelings  towards  an  unduti- 
ful  child  j  and  if  you  are  one,  I  hope 
Vbn  have  not  had,  nor  will  have,  the 
experience  of  What  I  have  felt :  Let  that 
af.  therefore  witho'it  further  comment ! 
have  now  dererm'ned  to  feetrtv  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  1  hope  I  may  avail  myfelr  of 
your  good  offices  in  oreparing  her  for  the 
inter*'iew  ,  I  w  i!h  H  lo  take  place  to-nior- 
row,  and  if  you  fortfee  no  objtflion, 
•VoL.  Vil.  No  41.  ■ 


let  our  meeting  be  at  the  houlc  of  her 
benefaiftor  Mr  Abrahams  ;  for  to  that 
worthy  perfon,  at  you  deferibe  him  to 
be,  I  have  many  neceflary  apologies  to 
make,  and  more  thanks  than  I  know 
how  to  repayl;  for  the  prefeflt,  I  muft 
beg  you  will  fay  nothing  about  'me  ia 
this  place. 

To  all  thefe  points  I  gave  him  fatts- 
fadlory  aflurances,  and  lettlcd  the  hour 
of  twelve  next  day  for  the  meeting  t 
he  then  drew  a  (hagreen  cafe  oUt  of  his 
pocket,  which  he  put  Into  my  hand, 
faying,  that  if  I  would  compare  that 
face  with  Cor.ftantia’s  I  coUld  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  agiution  which  fo  ftrong  a 
family-rcfcmblance  had  given  him ;  it. 
was  a  portrait  of  his  deceofed  wife  at 
Conftantia’s  age ;  the  firft  glance  he  had 
of  her  features  had  flruck  him  to  the 
heart ;  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
her ;  Ihe  was  indeed  a  perfcdl  beauty  { 
he  had  never  beheld  any  thing  to  com'* 
are  whh  her,  but  that  counterpart  of 
er  image  then  in  my  hand  ;  he  beeged 
to  leave  it  in  iny  care  till  >riT  mcetmg 
next  morning  ;  ^rhaps,  add^  he,  the 
light  of  it  will  give  a  pang  of  fenfibilitr 
to  mv  poor  difearded  child,  but  I  thine 
it  will  give  her  ioy  alfo,  if  you  tender 
it  as  a  pledge  or  my  reconciliation  and 
returning  love. 

Here  nis  voice  Ihook,  hli  eyes  fwam 
in  tears,  and  clafping  my  hand  eagerly 
between  his,  he  conjured  me  to 
her  what  I  had  promifed,  and  haftened 
out  of  the  houfe. 

When  I  had  parted  from  the  old 
gentleman,  I  found  Mrs  Abrahams  de- 
firous  to  I'etum  home,  being  fomewhat 
indifpofed  by  the  heat  of  the  theatre,  fo 
that  I  loft  no  time  in  getting  her  ind. 
Conftantia  into  the  cbach  :  In  our  way 
homewards,  f  reported  the  con'Verfatloti 
1  had  held  with  Mr  Ooodifon  :  the  dif* 
ferent  cfTedls  it  had  Upon  niy  hearers 
were  fuch  as  m’ght  be  cxpeAed  from 
their  feverll  chara<fters  ;  the  gentle  fpi- 
ril  of  Conftantia  found  rclidfin  teats ; 
her  grateful  heart  difeharg^  itfelf  in 
praifes  and  thankfgivlilgs  torrovidence  s 
Mrs  Abrahams  forgot  hci*  head-ach,  feli¬ 
citated  herfelf  in  having  prevailed  upon 
Mrs  Goodilbn  to  cohfent  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  going  to  the  pl^',  declared  fhe  had 
a  preientiment  that  fomething  fortunate 
would  come  to  pal's,  thought  the  title  of 
tlie  comedy  was  a  lucky  omen,  congra¬ 
tulated  Conftantia  over  and  over,  and 
begged  to  be  indulged  in  the  pleafure  of 
telling  thefe  moft  joyful  tidings  to  her 
goodman  at  home  t  Ned  put  iakis  chum 
;C  for 
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for  a  (hare  of  the  prophecy  no  le(j  than 
Mrs  Abrahamt:  he  had  a  Kind  of  a  fome* 
thing  in  his  thoughts,  when  Goodifon 
fat  at  his  elbow,  that  did  not  quite  a* 
mount  to  a  difeovery,  and  yet  it  was 
very  like  it  (  he  had  a  fort  of  an  impulfe 
to  give  him  a  gird  or  two  upon  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Sterlinij,  and  he  was  very  fure 
that  what  he  threw  out  upon  the  occa- 
|)on  made  him  fqueak,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
eovery  w’ould  never  have  come  about,  if 
it  haa  not  been  for  him  :  he  even  ad¬ 
vanced  fome  learned  remarks  upon  the 
good  effcifl  of  flage-plays  in  giving 
touches  to  the  confcience,  though  I  do 

E retend  to  fay  he  had  "Jeremy  Collier  in 
is  thoughts  at  the  time  ;  in  fliort,  what 
fcetween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chriilian 
there  was  little  or  nothing  left  for  my 
lharc  in  the  work,  fo  that  I  contented 
tnyfeif  with  cautioning  Conftantia  how 
fhe  broke  it  to  her  mother,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  Mrs  Abrahams  to  confine 
her  difeourfe  to  her  hulband,  and  leave 
Conflantia  to  undertake  for  Mrs  Goo<li- 
fon. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s 
end,  we  found  the  honeft  Jew  alone,  and 
furprifed  him  before  he  expcdled  us :  Mrs 
Goodifon  was  gone  to  bed  a  little  indif- 
pofed,  Conflantia  hailcned  up  to  her 
without  entering  the  parlour ;  Mr  Abra¬ 
hams  let  loofe  the  clapper  of  joy,  and 
rang  in  the  good  news  with  fo  full  a  peal, 
and  fo  many  changes,  that  there  was 
no  more  to  be  done  on  my  part  but  to 
Corrcdl  a  few  trips  in  the  performance  of 
the  nature  of  pleonafms,  which  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  improve  the  tale  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  but  the  truth  of  it.  When  Ihe 
had  fairly  acquitted  htrfelf  of  the  hiflo- 
ry’,  fhe  began  to  recollcdl  her  head  ach, 
and  then  left  us  very  thoroughly  difpofed 
to  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  fame  com¬ 
plaint. 

After  a  few  natural  refledliofis  upon 
the  event,  fbberly  debated  and  pa¬ 
tiently  delivered,  I  believe  we  were  all 
of  one  mind  in  wifhing  for  a  new  fub- 
and  a  iilence  took  place  fufficicntly 

Separatory  for  hs  introduflion  ;  when 
brahams,  putting  on  a  grave  and  ferions 
look,  in  a  more  folcmn  tone  of  voice  than 
I  had  ever  heard  him  aflVime,  delivered 
hiisfelf  as  follow's  ; 

There  is  fbinething.  Gentlemen,  pref¬ 
ix  on  my  mmd,  which  feems  a  duty  on 
my  contoence  to  impart  to  you  :  I  can¬ 
not  reconcile  myfelf  to  play  the  counter¬ 
feit  in  your  company,  and  therefore  if 
you  will  have  patience  to  liden  fo  a  few 
jurticulan  «f  a  life^  fe  aBimportaat  at 


mi  1C,  I  will  not  intrude  long  upon  your 
attention,  and  at  worfl  it  may  ferve  to 
fill  up  a  few  fpare  minutes  before  we  are 
called  to  our  meal. 

1  need  not  rejieat  what  was  faid  on 
our  parts ;  we  drew  our  chairs  round 
the  fire ;  Abrahams  gave  a  figh,  hem¬ 
med  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  the  words  in 
riling  to  his  throat  had  choaked  him, 
and  thus  began  : — 

I  w’as  liorn  in  Spain,  the  only  fon  of  a 
younger  brother  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
houfe,  w'hicli,  like  many  others  of  the 
fune  origin  and  perfuafion,  had  long 
been  in  the  indirpciifable  pradlice  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  tllablilhcd  religion,  wbilft 
fccretly,  and  under  the  nioft  guarded  con¬ 
cealment,  every  member  of  it  without  ex¬ 
ception  hath  adhered  to  thofe  opinions, 
which  have  lu-en  the  faith  of  our  tribe 
from  the  carlieft  ages. 

This  I  trull  will  account  t»  you  formy 
declining  to  expofe  my  real  name,  and 
jullifv  the  diferetion  of  iiiy  alTuming 
the  fiiflitious  one,  by  *which  I  am  now 
known  to  yo'a. 

Till  I  had  reached  mv  twentieth  vear, 

I  knew  myfelf  for  nothing  but  a  dhrif- 
tian,  if  that  may  be  called  Chriilianity 
which  monkilh  fuperftition  and  idolatry 
have  fo  adulterated  and  diflortcd  from 
moral  purity  of  its  frriptural  guides,  as 
to  keep  no  trices  even  of  rationality  ia 
its  form  and  praflice. 

This  period  of  life  i?  the  ufual  feafon 
for  the  parents  of  an  adult  to  reveal  to 
him  the  awfiil  fecret  of  their  concealed 
religion ;  The  c  ircuinftances,  under  whicht 
this  trenrrndous  drfeover)'  is  confided  to 
iSe  youth,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  imprint 
upon  his  heart  the  ftrongeft  leal  of  fe- 
crecy,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefent  to 
his  choice  the  alternative  of  parricide  or 
conformity  J  With  me  there  was  no  he-, 
fitatlon  ;  none  could  be ;  for  the  yoke  of^ 
Rome  had  galletl  my  confcience  till  it 
fellercd,  and  I  feized  emancipation  with 
the  avidity  of  a  ranfomed  Have,  who 
cfcapes  out  of  the  hands  of  infidels. 

Upon  our  great  arrd  iblemn  day  of  the 
Paflbver,  I  was  initiated  into  Jiidaiftn  ; 
my  father  condiuflcd  me  to  the  interior 
chamber  a  I'uite  of  a^iartments,  loi  ked 
every  door,  through  which  we  palTcd, 
with  great  precaution,  and  not  uttering 
X  fyllable  by  the  way  ;  in  this  fecure  re¬ 
treat  he  propofed  to  celebrate  that  antient 
rite,  whi<  h  our  nation  holds  fo  facred  : 
He  was  at  that  time  in  an  alarming  de¬ 
cline  ;  the  agitating  talk  he  had  been  en«- 
^aged  in  cvi  rpownred  his  fpirits  ;  whilft 
AC  was  yet  fpeaking  to  me,  and  my  eyes 
were 
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Were  (ived  upon  his  face,  the  hand  of 
death  ffiiote  liim ;  i  faw  his  cye*lids  qui¬ 
ver  ;  I  heard  him  draw  his  laft  expiring 
fieh,  an<l  falling  dead  upon  my  nrck  as 
I  w  IS  kneeling  at  his  feet,  he  brought  me 
backwards  to  the  floor,  where  I  lay  pant¬ 
ing  under  his  lifelcb  corpfe,  fcarce  more 
aiiv'-  than  he  was. 

The  noifc  of  hit  fall,  and  the  horrid 
fltrieVs  I  began  to  utter,  for  I  had  no 
pr<  fc  nee  of  mind  in  that  fatal  moment, 
M'ere  unfortunately  overheard,  far  as  we 
were  removed  from  the  family  :  The 
room  we  were  in  had  a  communication 
with  our  private  cha))cl ;  the  monk,  who 
was  our  Umily-confelTor,  had  a  mafter- 
key,  which  commanded  avenues  to  that 
place  ;  he  was  then  before  the  altar, 
when  my  cries  reached  his  ears ;  he  af- 
cended  hailily  by  the  private  ft.iir-cafe, 
and  finding  the  door  locked,  his  terror 
at  my  veils  adding  firength  to  a  coloflal 
form,  with  one  vehement  kick  he  burfl 
open  the  door,  and,  bcfides  the  tragic 
fped\acle  on  the  ground,  too  plainly  dif- 
covered  the  damning  proofs  of  our  apo> 
flary. 

Vile  wTctch,  cried  he,  as  he  feized  hold 
of  my  father’s  body,  qnholy  villain,  cir- 
cumcifed  infidel !  I  thank  my  Go<l  for 
having  fmote  thee  with  a  fudden  judg¬ 
ment  :  Lie  there  like  a  dog  as  thou  art, 
and  expodl  the  burial  of  a  dog.  This 
faid,  with  one  furious  jerk  of  his  arm,  he 
hurled  the  venerable  corpfc  of  the  moft 
benevolent  of  God’s  creatures  with  the 
utnioft  violence  to  the  comer  of  the 
room  :  Whilfl  I  tell  it  iny  blood  curdles; 

I  heartl  his  head  dafli  againfi  the  marble 
floor :  1  did  not  dare  to  turn  my  eyes  to 
the  fpot :  the  fword,  which  my  father 
had  prelirnted  to  my  hand,  and  pointed 
at  his  own  bread,  when  he  imparted  to 
me  his  faith,  lay  naked  on  the  floor  ;  I 
grafiwd  it  in  my  hand  ;  nature  tucreed  at 
my  heart ;  I  felt  an  impulie  irrennible  ; 
1  buried  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  monk  i  I 
tlirufl  it  home  with  fo  good  a  will,  that 
the  guard  entangled  in  the  cord  that  was 
tied  about  his  carcafe ;  1  left  my  wea¬ 
pon  in  the  bodv,  and  the  ponderous  l,i> 
got  fell  thundering  on  the  pavement. 

A  ready  thought,  which  feemrd  like 
infpiration,  feized  me ;  I  difpoied  my 
fatner’s  corpfe  in  decent  order  ;  drew 
the  ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  the 
fymbol  of  our  tribe  was  engraved  in 
Hebrew  charaAers ;  I  took  away  thofe 
fatal  tokens  which  had  betrayra  us: 
there  were  implements,  for  writing  on  a 
tthlc :  1  wrote  the  fcilowing  words  on 

ac 


a  fcroll  of  paper — “  ’I'his  monk  tell  by 
“  my  hand  ;  he  merited  the  death  I 
“  gave  him:  Ixt  not  my  father’s  meb 
**  mory  be  attainted!  He  is  innocent, 

**  and  died  I'uddrnly  by  the  will  of  Hca- 
“  ven,  and  not  bv  the  hand  of  man.”— 
Tliis  I  figned  with  my  name,  and  ai^ 
fixed  to  the  breaft  of  the  monk  ;  then 
imprinting  a  laft  kifs  upon  the  hand  of 
my  dead  father,  1  went  foftly  down  the 
fccrct  ftair<,  and  palEng  thro’  the  chapel, 
etcaped  out  of  the  houfe  unnoticed  by 
any  of  the  family. 

Our  houfe  ftotwl  at  one  extremity  of 
the  anticiit  city  of  Segovia ;  1  made  my 
way  as  fall  as  my  feet  would  tranfport 
me  to  the  forefts  of  San  lldephonfo,  and 
there  (hcltcred  myfelf  till  night  came 
on  ;  by  Ihort  and  Healthy  joumeya, 
through  various  perils  and  almoft  incre* 
dible  hardlhips,  I  arrived  at  Barcelona ; 

1  made  mylelf  know’n  to  an  Envtilh 
merchant,  fettled  there,  who  had  long 
been  a  correfpondrnt  of  my  father’s, 
and  was  employed  by  our  family  in  the 
exportation  of  their  wool,  which  is  the 
chief  produce  of  eftates  in  the  great  plain 
of  Segovia,  fo  famous  for  it’s  Iheep :  By 
this  gentleman  I  was  fupplied  with  mo* 
ney  and  necelDurics ;  he  alfo  gave  me 
letters  of  credit  upon  hit  correfpondenC 
in  London,  and  took  a  pafage  for  me  in 
a  very  commodious  and  capital  ihip 
bound  to  that  port,  but  intermediately 
to  Smyrna,  whither  (he  was  chartered 
with  a  valuable  cargo.  Ever  fince  the 
unhappy  event  in  Segovia,  it  had  been 
my  ^1  and  conftont  wilh  to  take  refuge 
in  England  ;  nothing  therefore  could  m 
more  acceptable  than  thele  letters  of  cre¬ 
dit  and  introduiflion,  and  being  eager  to 
place  myfelf  under  the  protedion  of  z- 
nation,  whofe  generofity  w  Europe  bears 
teftimony  to,  I  loft  not  a  moment  in 
embarking  on  board  the  Britilh  Lion, 
(for  fo  the  ihip  was  named)  and  in  this 
al'ylum  I  for  the  firft  time  found  that  re- 
pole  of  mind  and  body,  which  for  mere 
than  two  months  I  had  b^cn  a  ftranger 
to. 

Here  I  fortunately  made  acquaintance 
with  a  very  worthy  and  ingeriious^entle* 
roan,  who  was  going  to  fettle  at  Smyrna 
'.s  phyfician  to  the  fadlory,  and  to  the 
care  and  humanity  of  this  excellent 'per- 
Ton,  under  Providence,  I  am  indeb^ipd 
for  my  recovery  from  a  very  dangerous 
fever,  which  feized  me  on  the  thM  day 
afref  my  coming  an  boan! ;  This  gentle¬ 
man  refided  many  years  at  Smyim, 
and  pndUfrd  there  with  great  fucceis ; 
i  he 


*11118  monk  fell  by 
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he  afterwird*  went  through  A  very  curi¬ 
ous  courfe  of  travel,  and  is  now  happily 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

When  we  arrived  at  Smyrna  I  was  on 
mv  recovery,  and  yet  under  the  care  of  iny 
friendly  phyfician ;  I  lodged  in  the  fame 
houfc  with  him,  and  found  great  benefit 
from  the  air  and  exercife  on  (here ;  He 
adviled  me  to  remain  there  for  a  feafon, 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  offer  was  made 
to  me  by  the  (hip’s  captain  of  ailing  for 
the  merchants  in  place  of  their  agent, 
■who  had  died  on  the  pafl'age.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  credit  given  me  at  Barcelona, 
and  the  fecurity  entered  into  on  my  ac¬ 
count  with  the  houfe  iu  I.ondon,  ■war¬ 
ranted  this  propofal  on  his  part,  and 
there  were  many  motives,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  with  me  for  accepting  it. 

In  this  llarlon  I  had  tne  good  fortune 
to  give  fuch  fatisfadlion  to  iny  princi¬ 
pals,  that  during  a  refidence  of  more 
than  twenty  years  I  negociated  their  bu- 
finefs  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  that  time  fecured  a  compe¬ 
tency  for  myfelf,  and  married  a  very 
wortny  wife,  with  svhom  I  have  lived 
happily  ever  fince. 

Still  my  wifhes  pointed  to  this  land  of 
freedom  and  toleration,  and  here  at  lafi  1 
lope  I  am  fet  down  for  life.  Such  was 
my  prcpofle(Bon  for  this  country,  that 
I  may  lay  ■without  boafting,  during  twcn-» 
ty  years  refidence  in  Smyrna  po  Engllfli- 
man  ever  left  my  doer  without  the  re* 
lief  he  folicited,  or  appeared  to  ftand  in 
need  of. 

I  muftnot  omit  to  tell  you,  that  to  my 
infinite  comfort  it  turned  out,  that  my 
precautions  after  the  death  of  the  monk 
weif  effcQuxl  tor  preventing  any  mif- 


chief  to  the  Vead  of  my  fam'ily,  vrho  fliU 
preferves  his  rank,  title  a*d  efiate  unfuf. 
pedted ;  and  although  1  was  out-lawt4 
byname,  time  hath  ru»w  wrought  fuch  a 
change  in  my  oerfiin,  and  the  affair  hath 
fo  died  away  m  men’s  memories,  that  ( 
tnift  I  am  in  fecurity  from  any  future 
machinations  it)  that  quarter  :  Still  1  hold 
it  jnfl  to  my  family  and  prudent  towauis 
myfelf  to  continue  my  precautions  :  Upon 
the  little  fortune  1  raifed  in  Smyrna,  w  ith 
fome  aids  I  have  occafiona  I  v  received  from 
the  head  of  our  houfe,  who  is  mv  ne¬ 
phew,  and  fevcral  profitable  commiffioni 
for  the  fale  of  Spaiiiffi  wool,  1  live  con¬ 
tentedly,  though  hiiiiiMy  as  you  fee,  and 
1  have  befidcs  ■wherewithal,  (hlcflt-d  he 
Gr,d!)tobcof  fonie  ufe  and  a.‘nftance 
to  my  fellow'-creatutes. 

Thus  I  have  related  to  you  my  brief 
hlftory,  not  concealing  that  bloody  adl, 
which  would  fuhjcdl  me  to  death  'oythe 
fentem  e  of  a  hiniian  tri^ninal,  hut  for 
which  I  hope  iny  intcrceffioii  and  atone¬ 
ment  have  been  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  all  hearts,  with  w  horn  there  ii 
mercy  and  forgiventfs.  Rcfledl  I  pray 
you  on  my  lituation  at  that  dreadful 
moment ;  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  fon ; 
piifture  to  youifclves  the  feene  of  horror 
before  my  eyes;  conceive  a  brutal  zealot 
fpuming  the  deadcorpfeof  my  father,  and 
tnat  father  his  mofl  generous  benefaCfcr, 
honoured  for  his  virtues  and  adi-red  for 
his  charities,  the  beft  of  parents  and  the 
friend  of  mankind  ;  refleiff,  I  fay,  upon 
thefe  my  agonies  and  provocations,  make 
allo^wancc  tor  a  diffratfled  heart  in  fuch 
acrifis,  and  judge  me  with  that  charity, 
which  takes  the  la^w  of  Owl,  and  not  the 
law  of  man  for  it’s  direfriun. 


(To  he  conclude^  in  a  future  Number.} 


POETRY. 


The  BArTLK  o^Bkabala. 
Tranflated  from  the  Gaik. 

COME  from  thy  hill,  Malvina,  love¬ 
ly  beam. 

Where  oft,  befide  its  gurgling  ftrcamlet 
laid, 

'  Thou  fee'll,  all  glittering  to  the  Moon's 
pale  gleam. 

On  Us  dim  cloud  thy  valiant  Olcar's 
(hade : 

Come  in  thy  beauty  to  this  haunted 
glade, 

%V'hile  thy  hands  wander  o’er  the  quiver¬ 

ing  ^ingi  i 


For  thou  canft  take  the  foul,  my  lovely 
maid, ' 

And  lifting  it  on  Mufic's  downy  wings. 
Bear  it  to  thofe  fweet  feenes  where  cndlcfo 
rapture  fprings. 

\\’hat  wondrous  phantoms  o'er  my  fancy 

fly. 

As  thy  lyre  trembles  to  that  folemn 
ftrain ! 

They  come,  as  Moon -beams  leave  the 
cloud  on  high,  , 

And  dim  and  feeble  glimmer  ^oo  t^ 
main. 

Ineugh, 
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•EninifK,  Maivina.  O’er  ihy  Wither’d 

brain 

Poetic  tide*  refiftlef*  po'ir  along. 

Give  me  the  harp  that  bend*  acrofs  the 
plain*  ■ 

The  dceJii  of  old  (hall  animate  my  drain 
When  thy  yonng  lover  (hone  the  valiant 
chiefs  among. 

W’ide  o'er  Brabala's  hills  and  verdant 
valet 

Long  hi*  dominion  aged  Mornan  fpread: 
Hit  generous  deeds  infpired  the  Poets 
tales : 

Ne’er  to  his  caves  the  captive  wretch  was 
led. 

Nor  helplefs  wanderer  in  hit  dungeons 
bled. 

Here,  with  his  daughter,  fair  Calthona, 
Weft, 

The  c  rcling  years  Cew  lightly  o’er  hit 
head. 

No  troubles  e’er  difturb'd  his  days  of  re  * , 
Nor  did  t!>e  wuet  of  war  the  peaceful  chief 
moled, 

With  Heroes  long  inured  to  bloody  deeds, 
from  Erin's  mountains  fierce  Colranno 
came ; 

Weak  as  the  breeze  that  plays  mid  Lego’s 
reeds. 

Were  Murnan’s  warriors  to  this  chief  of 
fame.  ’ 

In  vain  brave  Narthon,  rous’d  by  glory’s 
flame. 

For  fair  Calthona  threw  bit  glittering 
fpear  ; 

Slavery’s  fell  chains  foon  bound  the  gen> 
tie  dame, 

.She,  with  her  father,  pent  in  prifons 
drear, 

Was  left  in  hopelefs  fight  to  wafte  the 
mouniful  year. 

'*  .Son  of  my  fon !  faid  Fingal,  mildeft 
chief. 

Let  Morven's  warriors  on  the  billows 
ride. 

To  aged  Moman  hade  to  bring  re'ief. 
And  humble  dark  Culranno’t  heart  of 
pride. 

Let  Oflian’t  arm  of  (frength  be  by  thy 
fide. 

Mid  dangers  dire  thy  headlong  youth  to 
aid, 

Narthnii  thy  path  thro*  dangerous  feat 
(hall  guide ; 

And,  when  at  laft  the  ftonns  of  war  are 
■  laid, 

Oive  to  the  valiant  youth  Brabala’s  beau¬ 
teous  maid.” 

To  meet  their  foet  Colnnno’s  heroes 
flew. 

And  the  dirt  battle  bled  along  the  (bores 


Wild.'isifwarring  tetnpefts  fiercely  blew. 

And,  fwept  by  ftorms,  the  waves  af  ocesa 
roar. 

Their  valiant  chief  foon  Erin’s  fons  dep¬ 
lore. 

For  who  could  match  thy  hero,  maid,  hi 
fight  ? 

Benea'h  his  fword,  pale,  faint,  and  fieepc 
in  gore, 

Colranno, quiv’ring,runk  in  cndlefs  night. 

While  far  acrofs  the  heath  hit  fijuadront 
bend  their  flight. 

Moman,  from  bands  of  cruel  (lav’ryfrea. 

Sees  to  hit  fway  once  more  hit  ehi^  re- 
fign’d. 

.Soon  di  i  my  generous  Ofcar  fwiftly  (lee. 

To  the  deep  cave  where  fair  Calthona 
pin’d. 

On  her  whitearmher  lovely  head  reclin’d. 

And  plung’d  in  tears  the  beauteous  maid 
he  found. 

With  quickeft  fpeed  he  did  the  chains 
unbind. 

By  fierce  Col:  anno  wrapt  her  frame  a- 
round ; 

And  thus  the  virgin,  fouth’d  with  words 
of  fofteft  found: 

“  Come  from  that  eavern’sdreary  gloom,’* 
he  faid. 

Nor  weep  forlorn  and  (ad,  in  cndlefs 
night. 

See  from  yon  tow’r  the  beam  of  joy  dif- 
play’d. 

And  buys  the  ufelcfs  javelins  tniTing  light. 

Far  o’er  the  mountain  high,  with  keen  d«- 
light. 

Grey  Mornan  haftes  to  clafp  thee  in  hia 
arms. 

For  thee  brave  Narthon,  mid  the  fimoua 
fight 

Refiftlcft  flew,  and  hu(h’d  wild  war’s  a- 
larnis : 

Then  hear  his  fighs  of  We,  and  hlelt  h'm 
with  thy  charms.” 

Thro’Narthon’tbreaft  what  tides  of  traa- 
fport  flew. 

When  fair  as  breaks  o’er  Morven’s  fteeps, 
the  mom. 

Once  more  his  maid  of  beauty  met  his 
view* 

Shall  fmilc*  of  joy  thy  raptur’d  looks  a- 
dom. 

When  with  love’s  pangs  her  gentle  bofoai 
torn. 

Of  thee  regardlefs^iMthy  favourite  maid? 

Her  glance  no  more  (hall  foothe  thy  heart 
forlorn, 

As  when  the  notes  of  peace  fill’d  every 

V  glade, 

And  yet  o’er  Morven’s  rocks  the  fons  of 
Morven  ftraj’d. 

On 
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Oa  ocean't  ftraad,  where  roar’d  the  ftrtfe 
of  fpeart. 

Beneath  a  cliiT  at  dead  of  n  j^ht  I  lay. 
lo  my  dim  eye  the  chiefs  of  other  yean 
Rofe  mildly  floating  on  their  airy  way. 
My  Eviraliin,  from  her  cavern  grey. 
Came  fighing  fad  theruftlinghrrcze  along, 
Hia  thin  harp  leaving  to  the  Moon’s  pale 

«r. 

Half  viewlefiiUUin  p<'Ur’dhit  ardent  fong. 

*1  he  ftrains  harmonious  rov’d  the  low>huug 
clouds  among. 

Afwceterilraia  now  cumealong  thefliOre, 
And  quielc  the  vUiun  melted  from  my 
fight. 

Who  wanders  wild  along  that  mountain 
hoar.* 

Brabala’s  maid,  beneath  the  trembling 
light, 

Ponn  flow  her  for.'ows  to  the  gale  of 
night. 

Kot  fofter  foundstheravllh’dhiinterhears. 
When  o’er  her  fleepirg  lover  bending 
bright. 

The  maiden’s  fpirit  whifpers  in  hi.s  ears 

The  tender  tales  oi  love,  the  joys  of  former 
years. 

“  Chief  of  the  fons  of  Morven's  land," 
(he  cried, 

**  How  have  thy  beauties  charm’d  my 
foul  away  1 

O  that,  ere  I  thy  fatal  form  defery’d. 
Wide  o’er  the  turf,  where  flept  my  hap» 
left  clay. 

The  fportive  wild  depr  held  their  airy 
way ! 

Then  o’er  my  tomb,  his  heart  with  fbr<t 
row  worn, 

,  My  faithful  Narthon — far,  ye  horrors, 
ftray. 

That  name  with  anguilh  fills  my  heart 
forlorn; 

Turn  from  thefe  thoughtsof  woe,  my  Ihud* 
deriog  fpirit,  turn. 

Bear  me  where  Morven’s  rocks  of  gloom 
arife. 

And  rapture  in  my  heart  (hall  glow  again. 
When  from  her  cliff  the  early  ea-  le  flies, 
'What  joy  to  mark  thee  mid  thy  hunter 
train. 

Sweeping  with  feet  of  wind  along  the 
plain ' 

W’hen  in  the  (hade  of  eve  thou  fink’ft  tq 
reft. 

From  my  fweet  harp  fluU  waken  fuch 
a  ftrain, 

As  from  thy  Ibul  each  care,  each  grief 
(hall  wreft. 

And  foothe  to  quiet  reft  thy  wo-worn  weary 
kreaft.** 


When  o’er  the  trembling  waves  pule 
morn  was  fpread. 

With  fpeed  brave  Narthon  rulh’d  along 
tr  e  (horc  : 

The  helm  of  battle  glittered  on  hit  head, 

And  in  hit  hand  a  forward  fpear  he  bore. 

Late  as  the  lonely  cliff  he  wandered  o’er. 

He  heard  his  lov'd  Calthona’s  fong  of 
night. 

And,  “  Ofcar,  grafp,”  he  cried,  “  thy 
fword  once  more. 

And  let  thy  valour  try  this  arm  in  fight. 

Ghoft  of  my  fathers,  hear,  O  aid  me  with 
your  might  1 

From  Morven’s  ranks  to  meet  this  war* 
rior  brave, 

A  youthful  chieftain  came  with  fteps  of 
fl>eed. 

“  O’er  thee  great  Ofcar  ne’er  his  fword 
(hall  wave. 

Beneath  this  arm,’’  he  faid  **  thou’rt 
doom'd  to  bleed.” 

"  Hence  to  the  peaceful  hall,  or  graffy 
mead. 

Son  of  the  feeble  1"  Narthon  fcornful 
cried, 

“  Ti.ere  where  the  airy  dance  the  vir- 
'  giiM  lead. 

Hung  with  gay  flowers  in  mazy  circlet 
glide. 

Fly  hence,  let  low  in  dufl  be  laid  thy  beau* 
ty’s  pride." 

With  ligh'  ning’s  haftc  the  youth  an  ar* 
tow  threw. 

Thro’  empty  air  it  held  it-i  erring  way. 

Quick  to  the  combat  fierce  the  warriors 
flew. 

And  foon  a  corfe  the  blooming  Hern  lay; 

The  trelTes  dark  that  down  her  (houldcrs 
ftray. 

The  looks  that  languilh  in  her  clofing 
eyes. 

And  bread  of  fnow,  Brabala’s  maid  be¬ 
tray; 

A  warrior’s  form  her  lovely  form  difguife. 
Prepar'd  thro’  feas  to  fly  where  Selma’s 
turrets  rife. 

'What  pangs  of  forrow  dart  thro’  Nar* 
thon's  foul 

'When  to  her  cloud  Calthona’s  fpirit  flew! 

Wild  o’er  the  bleeding  corfe  his  eye-balls 
roll. 

Then  on  the  ground  his  trembling  frame 
he  threw. 

Frantic  with  rage  his  fword  grey  Mom- 
an  drew. 

'While  down  his  cheeks  the  fircams  of 
forrow  ftray’d ; 

And  as  dire  phrenzy  in  his  bofom  grew, 
The 


Tlie  hii>1efi  tn6urnfr  would  in  death 
have  laid, 

B«it  OCcar  o'er  youth  hk  IhieU  of  f^ety 
fpread. 

Warrior  of  woes,”  he  laid,  “  thy  wrath 
feftrain. 

Nor  drench  with  defperate  hand  thy 
fword  in  go  e. 

Would’ft  thou  avenge  thy  haplefs  daugh¬ 
ter  (lain, 

l,et  Narthon  dill  the  bloody  deed  deplore. 

Oft  (kail  he,  fitting  on  the  fea-bcat  Ihore, 

Far  on  the  foaming  wave,  Calthona  fpy. 

While  anguiih  dire  his  foul  (hall  tremble 

'  o’er. 

'  Thy  age  fliall  reft  In  Fingal’t  turrets  high. 
Till  to  thy  darling’s  cave  thy  fleeting  ipirit 
fly." 

Such  were  thy  lover’s  deeds,  thou  maid 
of  bloom. 

For  mercy  dwelt  within  his  generous 
bread. 

Now  mid  the  grafs  that  whiftles  o’er  his 
tomb. 

The  fereaming  curlew  builds  her  lowly 
neft. 

Near  the  young  warrior,  foon  my  bead 
(hall  reft, 

And  foon  in  bowers  of  blcfs  my  foul  be 
laid: 

From  thence,  when  night  fails  (lowly 
from  the  Weft, 

Oft  (hall  we  come,  the  vanquilh’d  chief 
to  aid. 

To  charra  th’  expiring  youth,  foothe 
the  love-lick  maid. 


Elecy,  eddrrfftd  to  a  Brother  immedi- 
atelj  after  bit  departure  to  Jamaica. 

^ii  nos  ?  quihus  te  Vita  fi fiperjiite 
ytuunJa  ,  Ji  contra,  f-avit.  Ho». 
HEN  cruel  fate  decreed  that  wc 
(hould  t>srt, 

What  words  can  paint  the  anguiih  of  my 
heart ! 

Fraternal  love  I  cherilh  to  excefs ; 

But  then  (  wilh’d  I  could  have  lov’d  thee 
lefs. 

If  ’twas  a  fault,  oh !  think,  ere  thou  (halt 
blame, 

From  what  compelling  caufe  tranfgrcllion 
came : 

For,  had  our  loves  not  been  fo  great,  (b 
long. 

My  grief,  at  parting,  had  not  been  fo  ftrong. 

Againft  my  judgment,  thou  waft  keen 
to  broil. 

Since  fortuDt  courted,  in  Jamaica’s  Kle  1 


A  :ainft  my  loYe,  t  rather  Oionld  have  fiud,' 
My  judgment  yielded,  hut  my  love  forbade. 

O  may  propitious  winds  fill  all  thy  (ails. 
And  never  blow  fierce  ftomu,  nor  Overlie 
gales ! 

O  may  thy  Palinunu  fafely  (leer 
From  mere' lels  rocks  and  flieWet,  to  many 
dear  I 

May  dire  fea-fickncls  ne’er  thy  ftomack 

pain  ! 

That  racking  ill  peculiar  to  the  main  :  . 

May  Guardian  .\ngeU  on  thy  (hip  attend. 
And  let  thy  tedious  voyage  bapp’ly  end  f 
Yet,  how  thy  gentle  mannen  (hock’# 
will  be 

With  the  rough  feamen’t  naofeous  coB- 
pany! 

Here  one  will  jell  in  dialed  uncouth. 

While  oaths  and  imprecations  fill  his  month; 
lliere  will  another,  in  Ukc  manner,  boaft 
Hour  he  feduc’d  a  maid  on  ev'ry  cooft  : 

For,  elegance  of  mannen,  (^)eedi,  or  mind. 
In  fuch  ibcicty,  thou  wilt  not  find. 

Now  fettled  on  Jamaica’s  torrid  foil. 
There  let  ray  fancy  view  thee  for  a  white  i 
Not  when  envelop’d  si)  the  ftir  of  trade; 
But,  lonely,  walking  in  the  verdant  glade  (- 
Or  el.ie  fcquefter’d  in  fame  cool  retreat. 

To  (hun  the  feorebing  fun's  meridian  ^at. 
Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  while  thy  willing 
mind 

Recalls  the  happy  feenes  in  which  we  join’d  ? 
For,  oft,  I  know,  thy  eager  tboughu  will 
roam 

To  th  dear  kindred  thou  haft  left  at  home. 
While  thefe  foft  notions  fwell  thy  tender 
breaft. 

Where  filial  love  was  e’er  a  pow’rfiil  gueft,. 
Methinks,  1  hear  thee  call  each  muclMov’d 
name. 

And,  in  the  fulnefs  of  thy  bean,  exdaiffl  ? 
**  Grunt  me,  kind  Hoaven!  (’tis  no  uo- 
juft  defire) 

'*  An  honeft  itidependencc  fn  acquire: 

“  With  this,  th*  iltlamk  let  me  crofa  onca 
more, 

'*  And  land  me  fafe  on  Scotland’s  wifh’da 
for  (hore. 

**  Th  re  let  me  find — more  than  for^ 

did  wealth— 

“  My  parents,  brothers, fiftert, all  in- health! 
**  Grant  me,  to  fpend  my  days  whkh  chefli 
remain 

“  With  them;  and  lA  us  never  part  again !** 
tJ  may  it  be  thy  fortune  to  return ! 
Thou’lt  find  my  krve  with  no  left  ardonf 
bum : 

No  length  of  time  (hall  ever  ever  find 
Thy  dcareft  image  weaken’d  on  my  mind: 
The  love  for  thee  I  cherilh  in  my  heart 
Siiall  only  with  my  lateft  breath  depart. 


To  tfie  Author  ef  a  M«litation  by  Moon-  Let  that  poor  heaJ  again  be  free^ 
light  on  Arthur’*  Seati  infertal  in  a  And  carelcfk  a$  it  Uk'd  to  be 
iatr  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ma-  *  Before  it  felt  Love’i  dart. 

By  o  Youno  Ladt.  ^t  frlendlhip  fweet  thy  bofom  ws 

.  And  Lore  u;  all  hi$  diiarm 

OFwlKh  youth !  thy  plaint*  g.ye  o  .  r,  V\  ith  via.  •ry  cctnj 

To  rock*  and  wilds  complain  no  Mav  tim#  vnnr  x^Ar,  r,.n 


Can  they  relieve  thy  pain  I 
No,  they  regard  thy  cruel  I'mart, 

With  view  rclcntlcfs  as  the  heatx 

Of  her  you  fue  in  vain. 

What  tho’  one  maid  your  Care*  rejeA, 

And  with  difdain  your  grief  negird. 

Others  more  kind  there  are ; 
Of  far  more  winning  charms  poflefs’d, 
With  gentUnefs  and  foftnefs  blcfs’d. 

And  twenty  times  a*  fair  1 

No  more  then  wafie  the  chcarlcfs  night, 
On  mountain  tops  by  pale  moon-light, 
'I'cUing  to  hill  and  dale 
How  cold  and  cruel  is  your  Fair, 

And  how  ihe  drives  you  to  defpair. 

As  if  they  heard  the  tale! 


^  Let  friendihip  fweet  thy  bofom  warm, 

.  ,  And  Love  a.  all  hi*  j«>tver  difarm, 

ntsgiveo»r,  V\  ith  vifi.-ry  cempleat; 

complain  no  May  time  your  wonted  peace  reftore, 

.  And  you  frequent  the  ricks  no  more 
eve  thy  pain  t  qj  chcarlcfs  Arthur's  Seat! 


Oo  E  fo  D  £  SP  A  i  R. 

By  Mifs  C.  Smith. 

Thou  rpedlre  of  terrific  niieil. 

Lord  of  the  hopclcfs  heart  and  hollow 

In  whofe  fierce  train  each  form  is  feen 
I'hat  drives  lick  Keafon  to  infanity  ! 

I  woo  thee  with  unu  ual  prayer, 

“  Grim-vifaged,  comfort. efs  Defpair 
App  roach  ;  in  me  a  willing  vidlim  find, 

W  no  fecks  thine  iron  fway— and  calls  thee 
kind! 


A*  if  they  heard  the  tale!  Ah!  hide  for  ever  from  my  fight 

'  The  faithlefs  flatterer  Hope — w  iiufi;  pencil, 

Your  lays,  ti*  true,  are  pafling  fmootb, 

And  might  fome  gentle  bofom  fo^,  -  Porf  ay  sVome  vifion  of  delight, 

Did  Cupid  lend  his  aid  :  Then  bids  the  fairy  tablet  fade  away ; 

But  they  no  more  yon  rocks  can  move,  v^-hile  in  dire  contraft,  to  mine  eye* 

Than  you.  without  the  aid  of  love,  Thy  phantoms,  yet  more  hideous,  rife 

Can  win  a  cruel  maid.  Memory  draws,  from  Pleafure’s  wi- 

Ceafe  then  to  figh,  and  wafte  your  youth  r  r  i  > 

In  vowing  unregarded  truth,  Corrofives  for  the  heart-^f  fatal  power  ? 

fo  one  ungrateful  Fair;  I vu  i w 

On  fome  more  worthy  objeft  place,  ^  believing  bofom  came. 

Yburprerrencealidyour  tendcrn  fs,  A  gueftinfid.ous  and  untrue, 

Nor  yield  to  vain  dcfpaif.  "  ‘ voice-in  Friendfliip  i 


Forget  the  girl  whofe  carelcfs  heart. 

Feels  not  like  thine  ihe  tender  fmart. 

Which  real  love  infpires ; 
And  chufe  fome  more  propitious  dame, 

W  hof«  gentle  bread  may  own  thy  flame, 
And  burn  with  anfw’ring  fires. 

Fut  now,becaufe  one  nymph  is  nice. 

And  fate  has  not  decreed  her  choice, 
bn  thee  atone  to  fall; 

Vow  not  for  her  dear  fake  to  die. 

Nor  with  a  foolifli  condancy. 

For  one  abandon  all. 

Wander  not  mufing  on  her  fcom. 

In  foiitary  wilds  forlorn, 

Compiaiding  of  thy  fate, 
Breathing  in  mournful  lays  thy  flame, 
Liigraving  on  each  tree  her  name 

Who  caus'd  thy  wretched  date. 

No,  fince  (he  views  with  cold  difdain  . 
YgliT  dying  looks,  your  cruel  pain, 

Aad^snras  your  j^roffer'd  heart ; 


1  bid  the  traitor  Love,  adieu  ! 

Who  to  this  fond,  believing  bofom  came, 

A  gurd  infidious  and  untrue, 

With  Piiy’ifoodiing  voice — in  Friendfliip'* 
name. 

The  wounds  hr  gave,  nor  Time  (hall  cure, 
Nor  Reafon  teach  me  to  endure. 

And  to  that  bread  mild  Patience  plead*  in 
vain. 

Which  feels  the  curfe— of  meriting  its  pain. 

Vet  not  to  me,  tremendous  power ! 

Thy  word  of  fpirit-woUiiding  pangs  impart, 
With  Which,  in  dark  convidiun’s  hour. 
Thou  drik'd  the  guilty  unrepentant  heart  I 
But,  of  illufion  long  the  fport, 

'I'hat  dreary,  tranquil  gloom  I  court. 
Where  my  pad  error*  I  may  dill  deplore, 

A  nd  dream  of  long-lod  happinefs  no  mure  i 
To  thee  I  give  this  tortured  bread, 

■Where  Hope  arifes  but  to  foder  pain  j 

Ah lull  its  agonies  to  red  I 

Ah',  let  me  never  be  deceiv'd  again! 

But  falloos,  in  thy  deep  repofe 
Behold,  in  long  array,  the  woes 
Of  the  dread  future,  calm  and  undifmayM, 
Till  1  may  clajm  the  hope — that  {ball  cot 
‘  fade  1 
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